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t has been ſo intereſting to man- B o 
bindd in general, and to the inhabi 3 
Europe in particular, as the diſcovery of E 85 
| gueſts of <Y 


I, 
in the Bat 
Indies. 


— — ˙—·˙* ' ———— 


— — 


of Good Hope. It gave riſe to a revolution in the 


- 


of nations; and j mn 
the manners; induſtry, and government of the 
whole world. At this period, new connections were 87 

formed the inhabitants of the moſt diſtant re- ö 
gions, for the ſupply of wants they had never b. 
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fituated under the equator, were c 
countries bordering on the pole ; the induſtry of „ 
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virtues and vices, was eſtabliſhed among men. 
take place, have been, or can be of any utility to 


they only change it? . 


on which they ought to be formed? They have 
eſtabliſned a commerce of exchange, of the pro- 


commerce is transferred from one people to an- 


in what ſituations this has been effected? Sine⸗ 
America and the paſſage by the Cape has beer 
known, ſome nations that were of no conſequence 
are become powerful: others, that were the terror 
of Europe, have loſt their authority. How has l 
the condition of theſe ſeveral people been affected 
by theſe diſcoveries ? How comes it to paſs that 
"thoſe to whom Nature has been moſt liberal, ar 
not always the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing ? To 
throw ſome light on theſe important queſtions, we 
muſt take a view of the ſtate of Europe before theſ 


ſtantially the events they have given riſe to; and 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


5 * 0 1 * inhabitants of the weſt were cloathed with the ma- 
— nufactures of the eaſt: a general intetcourſe of 


opinions, laws and cuſtoms, diſeaſes and remedies, 
Every thing has changed, and muſt change 
again. But it is a queſtion, whether the revoly- 
tions that are paſſed; or thoſe which muſt hereafter 
the human race? Will they ever add to the tran- 
quillity, the happineſs, and the pleaſures of man- 
kind? Can they improve our preſent ſtare, or do 


TRE Europeans have founded colonies in all 
parts, but are they acquainted with the principles 


ductions of the earth and of manufactures. This 


other. Can we not diſcover by what means, and 


diſcoveries were made; we muſt trace circum. 


 conclud 


\ 


M TE EAST AND WEST. INDIES. | 3 


| RE with SARI: it, as it preſents itſelf 8 
at this day. 05 

Tas "pda ſtates 1 civilized all ins, 
The. Pheœnicians, whoſe extent of country and in- 
fluence were extremely limited, acquired by their 
genius for naval enterpriſes, an importance which 
ranked them foremoſt in the FENG of the 0 
nations. 

Tuner are mantjoned by writers of evety 4 
They were known to the moſt diſtant climes, and 
their fame has been tranſmitted to ſucceeding ages. 

SITUATED on a barren coaſt, ſeparated from the- 
continent by the Mediterranean on the one fide, 
and the mountains of Libanus on the other; they 
ſeem to have been deſtined by Nature for the do- 
minion of the ſea. Fiſhing taught them the art of 
navigation, and furniſhed them with the purple 
dye which they extracted ffom.the murex : at the 

fame time the ſea- ſand led them to diſcover the 
ſecret of making glaſs. Happy in poſſeſſing ſo 
few natural advantages, ſince the want of theſe 
awakened that ſpirit of invention and induſtry, 
which is the parent of arts and opulence |! 

Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the ſituation of the 
Phoenicians was admirably adapted to extend their 
commerce. to every part of the world. By inha- 
biting, as it were, the confines of Africa, Aſia, 
and Europe, if they could not unite the inhabi- 
tants of the globe i in one common intereſt, they at 
leaſt had it in their power, by a commercial inter- 
courſe, to communicate to every nation the enjoy- 
ments of all climates. But the antients whom 
we have ſo often excelled, though we have derived 

| B2 much 


A. 


4 


HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND Tab 
8 o 0 K much uſeful knowledge from them, had not means 


ſufficient to enable them to eſtabliſh-an univerſal 
commerce. The Phœrnicians had no ſhipping 
except gallies; they only carried on a coaſting 
trade, and their ſailing was confined to the Medi. 
terranean. Though this ſtate was the model upon 


which other maritime powers were formed, it is 


not ſo eaſy to determine what they have, as what 
they might have performed. We may form a con- 
jecture of their population by their colonies. It 


s ſaid that their numbers extended along the coaſts 
of the Mediterranean, Fee on 1 the ſhores 
| of Africa, | 


Tyres or Sidon, the queen of the ocean, gare 
birth to Carthage. While the opulence of Tyre 


| invited tyrants to rivet its fetters, Carthage, the 


offspring of Tyre, notwithſtanding i its riches, had 


this happy advantage over the parent ſtate, that i 
enjoyed its liberty. It commanded the coaſts of 


Africa, and had poſſeſſion of Spain, which in thoſe 
days was the richeſt country in Europe, and fa- 


mous for gold and ſilver mines of its own, though 


deſtined, at the expence of ſo much bloodſhed, to 
acquire others in the new world. 

Hap the Roman power never exiſted, Carthage 
would in all probability have been nothing more 
than a commercial ſtate ; but the ambition of one 


nation excited all the reſt to relinquiſh the arts of 


commerce for thoſe of war, and either to conquer 
or to periſh. Carthage, after a long and glorious 


conteſt for the empire of the world, was foreed to 


ſubmit to the all-ſubduing genius of Rome. The 
ſubverſion of a — which gloried i in its in- 


— 


IN THE EAST. AND. WEST INDIES. 
duſtry, and owed its power to ĩts {kill in uſeful B- 0 


1. 


5 
OK, 


arts, was, perhaps, a misfortune to Europe, ang — 


to the world in general. | 

GREECE, interſected eyery where by ſeas, muſt 
neceſſarily flouriſh by commerce. Its poſition in 
the Archipelago, and its diſtance from any large 
continent, ſeemed to make it unlikely that it ſhould 
either conquer or be conquered. Situated between. 
Aſia and Europe, it contributed to civilize both 
the one and the other, and enj joyed a deſerved ſhare 
of proſperity, as the reward of its ſervices. As 
almoſt all the Greeks came either from Egypt or 
Phcenicia, they brought along with them theknow- 
ledge and induſtry of thoſe countries; but of all 
the Aſiatig colonies, thoſe were the moſt flouriſh- | 
ing and happy, that had a turn for commerce, 

_ ATHENS employed her firſt ſhips either in carry». 
ing on a trade with Aſia, or in planting as many 
colonies as Greege in her infancy might have re- 
ceived from thence: but theſe emigrations involv- 
ed them in wars. The Perſians, living under an 


arbitrary government, would not even ſuffer _- 


free people to ſettle on the confines of the ſea; and 

the Satraps inculcated into the great king, the 
doctrine of univerſal ſlavery. This was the ſource 

of all the wars in Aſia Minor, where the Athe- 
nians found means to make all the inſular and ma- 
ritime ſtates either their allies or their ſubjects. 
Athens enlarged her commerce by her victories, 

and her power by her commerce All the arts 
made their appearance in Greece at the ſame time, : 


together vith the Wer of Aſia. 


3 3 COMMERCE, 


BOOK 
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Commence, agriculture, and the means of po. 


pulation, were introduced into Sicily by the Greeks 
and the Carthaginians. Rome, who beheld their 
progreſs with a jealous eye, ſeized upon that iſland 


which was deſtined to ſupply it with ſubſiſtence, 
and having driven out the two nations that con- 
tended for the ſovereignty of it, attacked firſt one, 


-and then the other. From the moment that Car- 
thage was deſtroyed, Greece trembled for her fate, 


But it was Alexander who marked the way for the 
Romans; nor was it poſſible, perhaps, that the 


Greeks could have been ſubdued by a foreign 


power, if they had not firſt conquered each other. 
Commerce is finally deſtroyed by the riches it ac- 
cymulates, as power is by its own conqueſts ; and 
when the commerce of the Greeks had failed in 
the Mediterranean, it no longer ſubſiſted in 1 any 
part of the known world. 


Tux Greeks, by improving upon all the ſciences 
and arts they had ręceived from the Egyptians 
and Tyrians, eleyated human reaſon to a high 


degree of perfection : but i it has been reduced fo 


low by the ſubſequent reyolutions of empires, 
that in all Probability it will never riſe again to 


| the ſame ſtandard. Their admirable inſtitutions 


were ſuperior to the beſt we have at this day. The 


Tory, thag moſt modern nations are at preſent, 


plan upon which they founded their colonies does 
honour to their humanity, As all the arts owed 
to them their riſe, and perfection, they did not 


| ſurvive the fate of their protectors: It is evident 


from ſome works of Xenophon, that the Greeks 
were better acquainted with the principles of 


Ir 


4 
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7 
Ir we conſider that the Europeans have the ad- ® oo K 


vantage of all the knowledge of the Greeks, that . 8 


their commerce is infinitely more extenſive, that 
ſince the improvements in navigation, their ideas 
are directed to greater, and more various objects ;; 
it is aſtoniſhing that they ſhould not have the moſt 


palpable ſuperiority over them. But it muſt be 
obſerved, that when theſe people arrived at the 


knowledge of the arts and of trade, they were juſt 
produced as it were from the hands of nature, 
and had all the powers neceſſary to improve the 


talents ſhe had given them: whereas the European 


nations had the misfortune to be reſtrained by laws, 
by government, and by an excluſive and impe- 
rious religion. In Greece the arts of trade met 
with men, in Europe with ſlaves. Whenever the 


abſurdities of our inſtitutions have been pointed 


out, we have taken pains to correct them, without 
ever daring totally to overthrow the edifice. We 
have remedied ſome abuſes, by introdycing others; 
and, in our efforts to ſupport, reform and palliate, 
we have adopted more contradictions and abſurdi- 
ties in our manners, than are to be foynd among 
the moſt barbarous people. For this reaſon, if 


the arts ſhould ever gain admiſſion among the Tar- 


tars and Iroquois, they will make an infinitely 
more rapid progreſs amang them, than . 
ever do in Ruſſia and Poland. 

Taz Romans, formed for conqueſt, though hos 


dazzled the world with an appearance of gran- 
deur, fell ſhort of the Greeks in their improve. 
ments in philoſophy, and the arts. They pro- 
moe. an intercourſe between different nation 85 
not 
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not by uniting them by the ties of commerce, 
but by impoſing upon them the ſame yoke of 
ſubordination, | They rayaged the globe, which, 
when reduced to ſubjection, they left in a ſtate ra | 
ther of lethargy than tranquillity. ©Their defpo. 
tiſm and military government oppreſſed the people, 
extinguiſhed the ue of en and W 
the human race. 


ConsraxrixE paſſed two laws, which; Qough 


Monteſquieu has not ventured to reckon them 


among the cauſes of the declenſion of the empire, | 
threw every thing into ſtill greater diſorder. The 
firſt, - dictated by : imprudence and fanaticiſm, 
though ĩt appeared to be the effect of humanity, 
affords a proof that great innovations are often at- 
tended with great danger; and that the original 


rights of mankind cannot always be made the 


ſtandard of government. By this law, all flayes 
who ſhould embrace chriſtianity, were allowed 


- their freedom. Thus, while thoſe who had hi- 
therto dragged on a precarious exiſtence were re⸗ 


inſtated in their primitive rights, the ſtate was 
weakened ; becauſe the proprietors of large tracts 


of land were deprived of the number of hands ne- 
ceſſary for their improvement, and were for ſome + 


time reduced to the extremeſt indigence. On the 
other hand, the.new conyerts, having no property 
themſelves, or any certain-means of ſubſiſtence, 
were not in a condition to aſſiſt the government, 


in repairing the injury it had done to their maſters, 


It is equally impoſſible that they ſhould have any 
attachment to a ſtate which did not afford them 


ſubſiſtence, or to a ee, wen the irreſiſtible 
|  defire 
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defire of liberty alone indiced: them to embrace: no G6 
By another edict, paganiſm was prohibited * 
throughout the whole empire; and thus theſe ex- 

tenſiye domiĩs ions were inhabited by men, whoſe 
attachment to each other, and to the ſtate; was no 
5 longer ſecured by the ſolemn ſanctions of religion: 
d having no Prieſts, no temples, no public morals, 
4 they had no motives fo 'excite-them to repel an 
enemy who ſhould attack a r * 
n they were no longer connected. 

Taz inhabitants of the north, 8 1 0 
they fell upon the empire, found every thing 
ready to favour their invaſion. Harraſſed in Po- 
land and in Germany by ſome nations who had 
migrated from Great Tartary, they took a tempo- 
rary poſſeſſion of certain provinces already ruined, 

fill they were expelled. by : ſucceeding conquerors 
of a ſtill more ferocious diſpoſition than them- 
ſelyes, When theſe barbarians determined to ſet- 
tle in the regions they had laid waſte, they diyided 
. countries which the Romans had formerly united. 
5 From that moment, all communication between 
fy thoſe ſtates eſtabliſhed by accident, neceſſity or 
. caprice, was at an end. The ſwarms of pirates 
mat infeſted the ſeas, together with the fierce diſ- 
* Wl poſition of the inhabitants of the frontiers, diſcoy- 
' WH raged every connection that mutual convenience 
| might render neceſſary. The ſubjects of each 
5 ſtate, however ſmall in extent, were ſeparated from 
each other by inſurmountable obſtacles; for the 
banditti who infeſted the roads, made a Journey of 
any length a dangerous expedition. The nations 
pf 1 thus os e dn by ſlayery 


and 
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5 0 i - deſpair into that ſtate of inſenſibility and in. 
— dolence, which muſt for many ages have been the 


ſtate of the human race, derived little advantage 
from the fertility of their ſoil; and their induſtry 
was exhauſted in the employments of a ſavage 
life: tracts of country at no great diſtance, were 
to them of as little importance, as if they had not 
exiſted: nor had they any further knowledge of 


their neighbours, than as they happened to excite | 


their fears or their enmity. 

Tn accounts given by ſome anthers of the 
wealth and ſplendour of the ſeventh century, are 
as fabulous as all the other miraculous things we 

read of in the hiſtory of thoſe times. The cloath- 
ing then in uſe was of ſkin and coarſe woollen, the 
conveniences of life were not known; W 
indeed were erected with ſtrength and ſolidity, but 


which conveyed no idea. either of the affluence 


or taſte of the age. Neither much money, nor 
much knowledge of the arts is required to pile up 
| heaps of ſtone by the hands of ſlaves. One in- 
conteſtible proof of the indigence of the people 
was, that taxes were levied in kind; and that 


even the-contributions which. the inferior clergy | 


Pane to their fuperiors, conſiſted of proviſions. 
I Taz ſuperſtition that prevailed increaſed the 
general darkneſs. In the eighth, and the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, Rome, no longer the 
capital of the maſters of the univerſe, attempted 
to exerciſe her authority as before, in depoſing 
or making kings. Deprived of inhabitants and 
ſoldiers, by dint of opinions and religious tenets 


alone, ſhe aſpired tg univerſal monarchy. By her 
management 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
management princes were excited to take up arms 


againſt each other, people againſt their kings, and 
kings againſt their people. Al merit conſiſted 


in making war, and all virtue in obeying the 
church. The dignity of monarchs was degraded 


by the claims of Rome, which inſpired a con- 


tempt for princes, without exciting the love of 
liberty. Literature was then compriſed in a few 
abſurd romances, and {ome melancholy tales, the 


offspring of cloiſtered indolence. This contri- 


buted to entertain that dejection of ſpirit, and 
that propenſity to the marvelous, fo e 
to the intereſts of ſuperſtition. 

Tux face of the globe was again ck by 
two other nations. A people pouring in from 
Scandinavia and the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus ſpread 
themſelves to the north 'of Europe, which on the 
ſouthern ſide was harraſſed by the Arabs. The 
former were difciples of Wodin, the latter of Mo- 
hammed ; men who had equally diffuſed the fa» 
naticiſm of conqueſt with that of religion. Char- 
lemagne ſubdued one of theſe nations, and main- 
tained his ground againſt the other. Theſe inha- 
bitants of the north, called Saxons or Normans, 
were indigent, ill armed, and undiſciplined, of 
ſavage manners, and driven to combat and to 
death by miſery and ſuperſtition. Charlemagne 
was defirous of compelling them to change. that 
religion which rendered them ſo terrible, for an- 


other which would diſpoſe them to obedience. 
He was obliged 1 to wade through ſeas of blood, 


and the croſs was erected on heaps of ſlain. He 


i yas leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Arabs, conquerors 


of 


— 


12 
80 0 K of Aſia, n and Spain, and could not gain 2 
9 5 VY footing beyond the Pyrenean mountains. 

Tux neceſſity of repulſing the Arabs, but clpe. 
cially the Normans, ' occaſioned. the revival of 
naval {kill in Europe. Charlemagne i in France, 
Alfred the Great in England, and ſome Cities of 
Italy, built ſhips; and theſe firſt attempts towards 
5 navigation revived for a ſhort time maritime com- 

merce. Charlemagne eſtabliſhed. great fairs, the 
ere en of which was at Aix-la-Chapelle. This 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


is the method of trading among people where 
adden is ſtill in its infaue t.. 
Tux Arabs, however; laid the anden of 


the moſt extenſive commerce that had been known 


fince the times of Athens and Carthage, It is 
true, this was not ſo much owing to the lights of 


_ cultivated reaſon, and to the progreſs of a good 


adminiſtration, as to the extent of their, power, 
and the nature of the country they poſſeſſed. 
Maſters of Spain, of Aftica, of Aſia Minor, of 


Perſia, and part of: India, they introduced reci- 


procal exchanges, from one region to another, of 


the commodities in different parts of their vaſt 
empire. They extended themſelves gradually as 


far as the Moluccas and to China, ſometimes as 


traders, ſometimes as miſlionaries, frequently as 
- conquerors. 


Soo; after this, the Venetians- Genoeſe, and 
Arabs of Barcelona went to Alexandria to buy 
up the merchandiſe of Africa and India, and diſ- 


| poſed of it in Europe. The Arabs, enriched by 

commerce, and ſated with conqueſt, were no 
Tonger. the ſame people who burnt the Alexan- 

; denn 
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drian library. They cultivated cs . 
; lite literature, and: are diſtinguiſhed from other — 
conquering nations by cheir improvements of 
- the reaſon and induſtry of men. To them we 
oe the ſciences of algebra and chymiſtry, new 
f W diſcoveries in aſtronomy, new improvements in | 
mechanics and medieine, unknown to the an- 
cients. But among the fine arts, poetry is n 
only one they have cultivated with ſucceſs. 
Ar the ſame period, the ſubjects &f the Greek 
empire imitated the manufactures of Aſia; and 
had, through various channels, monopolized the 
riches of India. But the advantages they derived 
from both 'theſe circumſtances, could not ſurvive 
the fate of their empire; ; which had nothing to 
oppoſe to the heroic and daring enthufiaſm'of the 
Arabs, but the weak and unmanly Weapons of 
ſcholaſtic logic, and the controverſial armour of 
monks; who had gained ſuch an aſcendant, that 
the Emperor uſed to aſk God pardon for the 
time he employed in affairs of ſtate. Painting and 
ſculpture were no longer known, and it was mat- | 
ter of eternal diſpute whether images ought, or 
ought not, to be worſhipped. The Greeks, ſur- — 
rounded by the ocean, and in poſſeſſion of ſeveral 1 
iſlands, had yet no maritime forces; they de- 
fended themſelves againſt the naval power of 
Egypt and of the Saracens by wild fire; the 
vain and precarious defence of a degenerate 
people. Conſtantinople, not being in a condi- { 
tion to protect her maritime trade at a diſtanck, 
religned it to the Genoeſe, who ſeized upon Caffa, | 
Web. a made a flouriſhing city. t 
+ | TU: 4 
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n nobility of Europe acquired a tincture of 
the manners of the Greeks. and Arabs in theit 
ridiculous expeditions of the cruſades. They be- 


came acquainted with: their. arts and their luxury, 


which were afterwards almoſt, neceſſary to their 


happineſs. The Venetians had a more extenſive 


demand for the goods they brought from the. eaſt; 
and the Arabs themſelves carried ſome of them 


into France,, England, and even into Germany. 
Tuxsk powers had at that period neither ſhip- 


_—_ nor manufactures : they laid reſtraints upon 
commerce, and the character of a merchant was 


held in contempt. This uſeful ſet of men were 


never reſpected among the Romans, They treated 
their merchants with as much contempt as. their 
players, courteſans, baſtards, ſlaves and gladiators, 


The political ſyſtem, eſtabliſhed throughout Eu- 


rope by the power and ignorance of the northern 
nations, muſt neceſſarily haye confirmed a preju- 
dice. which owed its riſe to a barbarous pride. 


Our anceſtors had the abſurdity to adopt, as the 


baſis of their government, a principle deſtructive 
of all ſociety; a conterpt for uſeful. labour. 
The only perſons held in any degree of eſtima- 
tion were the lords of manors, or ſuch as had diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves i in battle. The, nobles, it is 


well known, were ſo many petty ſovereigns who 
abuſed their own power, and oppoſed that of the 
monarch. The barons were fond of parade, ava- 
ritious, whimſical and poor. Sometimes they in- 


vited the merchants 1 into their little ſtates, and at 


others, extorted money from them. In theſe bar- 


barous times were eſtabliſhed the ſeveral duties of 
tolls, 
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tolls, of export and import, of paſſage; of quar- 
ters, of eſcheat, and other oppreſſions wy 20 


number, All the bridges and highways were 


opened or ſtopped up at the will of the prince or 
his vaſſals. The firft elements of commerce were 
ſo totally unknown, that it was cuſtomary to fix 
the price of commodities. The merchants were 
often pillaged, and always ill paid by the knights 
and barons. Trade was carried on in caravans 
or companies, which went armed to the places 


where the fairs were kept. At theſe marts the 


merchants omitted nothing that might engage the 
favour of the people. They were generally ac- 


_ 
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companied by jugglers, muſicians and buffoons. | 


As there were then no large towns, and neither 


public ſpectacles and meetings, nor the ſedentary 
pleaſures of private ſociety were known, the fair 
time was the ſeaſon for diverſions, which, dege- 
nerating into diſſoluteneſs, gave a ſanction to the 


invectives and ſeverities of the clergy. The traders 


were frequently excommunicated. The people held 
thoſe ſtrangers in abhorrence, who ſupplied their 


tyrants with ſuperfluities, and aſſociated with men, 


whoſe manners were ſa repugnant to their preju- 
dices and rude auſterity of life. The Jews, who 


ſoon engaged in all the branches of commerce, did 


not bring it into repute. They were then con- 


ſidered in the ſame light throughout all Europe, 
as they are at this day in Poland and Turkey. 
As their fortunes were increaſing every day, they 
were enabled to advance money to merchants 
and tradeſmen; for which they demanded intereſt 


nn to the riſque they r ran in veſting their 
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HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS, 
capital in other 'bands./ The fcbeelmen were 


. violent in oppoſing this neceſſary meaſure, which 


their rude prejudices had taught them to con- 
demn. This theological determination of a point 
of a civil and political nature, vas attended with 
ſtrange. conſequences. The magiſtrates, blinded 
by an authority, againſt even the unjuſt exerciſe 
of which no one dared to appeal, denounced: ſen - 
tence: of confiſcation. and ignominious penaltie; 
againſt uſury, which, in thoſe dark ages, the laws 
did. not diſtinguiſh: from the moſt moderate in- 
tereſt. It was at this junctute, that to make 
themſelves amends for the: dangers and mortifi. 
cations they were expoſed to in carrying on a-com- 
merce; which was looked upon as odious and un- 
lawful, the Jews, abandoned themſelves to the 
moſt exceſſive rapacity. They were held in uni- 
verſal deteſtation. Perſecuted, pillaged, and pro- 
ſcribed, they invented bills of exchange, which 


ſieeured the remains of their fortunes. The clergy 
declared the exchange uſurious, but it was of too 


great utility to be aboliſned. One of the effects it 
Produced was to make the merchants more inde- 
pendent of the prince, who treated them better, 
ppraventing. that they wich N _ 
niches into foreign countries. 

- Taz Italians,” who are e known. by. "ee 
ame of Lone were the firſt who took ad- 
vantage of this early change of ideas. They 
formed ſmall communities, and procured the pro- 
tection of ſome ſtates, who, on their actount, diſ- 
penſed with the laws againſt ſtrangers, which 
had been made in the barbarous ages. By virtue 


of 
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ſouthern parts of Europe. - 45,21-bnelT 10 

Taz inhabitants of the elk began likewiſe 
to awake from their lethargy © but their reco- 
very was later, and effected with greater difficulty. 
Hamburgh and Lubec having attempted to open 
a trade in the Baltic, were obliged to unite for 
their mutual defence againſt the pirates who in- 
feſted thoſe latitudes. The ſucceſs of this Inte 
combination eneouraged other towns to enter into 
the confederacy z in a ſhort time, this was 'com- 
poſed of fourſcore cities, which had either ob- 
rained or purchaſed the privilege of being govern- 


aſſociation, which was the firſt modern one that 
adopted a regular ſyſtem of commerce, ſupplied 


duce” of "Al! 'Taly, and the other Rag 
countries. 
Fr ANDERS was the n of theſe happy PPS 
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it owed a diſtinction fo favourable to its intereſts 
this muſt likewiſe be attributed to its numerous 
manufactures of fine cloth, and particularly of 


how little the arts of drawing and perſpective were 


ſtances,” the Low-Countries became the richeſt, 
the moſt FEED: and the beft cultivated part of 
| Europe. 15 
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of this indulgence; they 25 agents for- Al the B 0, 9 * 


ed by their own laws, and formed a line of com- 
munication from the Baltic to the Rhine, This | 


the Lombards with naval ſtores and other mer» 
chandiſe of the north, in exchange for the pro- 


tions; but it was not to its ſituation alone that 


tapeſtry; ; which laſt affords a convincing proof 


then” known. By theſe © advantageous circum- 
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Tux flouriſhing condition of the inhabitany Ml E 
of Flanders, the Hanſe Towns, and ſome repub v. 
lics, who owed their proſperity to their freedom, 


engaged the attention of moſt of the reigning m 


monarchs, in whole dominions the rights of citi. W G 
zens had hitherto been confined to the nobility I pi 
and clergy; the feſt of their ſubjects were do”. be 


But as ſoon as the cities were declared free, and th 
had large immunities granted them, the mer. pe 
chants and mechanics entered into aſſociations, in 

which roſe in eſtimation as they acquired riches, M th 

The - ſovereigns oppoſed theſe. affociations to the Ml tb 

barons. Thus anarchy and feudal tyranny gre th 
dually decreaſed. The tradeſmen became cit. T 

ens, and the third ſtate was reſtored to the privi- Ml E. 
lege of being admitted to the national aſſembly. We 
 MonTesqQuizv attributes to Chriſtianity the ho- ve 

nour of having aboliſhed ſlavery; but we ven co 
ture to differ from him. When induſtry and ric 
riches prevailed among the people, the prince bu 
began to hold them in ſome eſtimation; when wi 
the ſovereign could avail himſelf of the riches: af vic 
the people to gain advantages over the barons, tin 
laws were framed to put the people in a better in 
condition. It was through that ſound policy, which fac 
commerce always introduces, and not through the rei 

ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion, that kings wer e 

induced to beſtow freedom upon the ſlaves of tin 

their vaſſals, becauſe. thoſe. ſlaves, when made tra 
free, became ſubjects. It is true; that Pope oth 

Alexander III. declared chat Chriſtians were to be not 
exempt from ſervitude; but this declaration v the 
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vaſſals. 2750 
In Italy one might. pererive the Anne: of 


more proſperous. days. The republics of. Piſa, 


Genoa and Florence, were eſtabliſhed on the wiſeſt 


principles: the factions of the Guelphs and Gib- 


belines, which had for ſo many ages laid waſte 


theſe delightful countries, were at length ap- 
peaſed ; ; trade flouriſhed, and conſequently learn- 
ing would ſoon be introduced. Venice was in 
the height of its glory; its navy, which eclipſed 
that of its neighbours, checked the progreſs of 
the maritime power of the Mammelucs, and the 
Turks; in commerce it was ſuperior to all the 


European ſtates taken together; its inhabitants 


were numerous, and its riches immenſe; the re- 
venues were well managed, and the people were 
content; the republic borrowed money of the 


richer ſubjects, from motives not of neceſſity, 
but of policy. The Venetians were the firſt people 


who found out the ſecret of attaching rich. indi- 
viduals to the intereſt of government, by invi- 
ting them to veſt ſome part of their fortune 
in the public funds. At Venice there were manu- 


factures of ſilk, gold and ſilver; it ſupplied fo- 


were the beſt, and almoſt the only ones of that 


time. The inhabitants were even accuſed of ex- 


travagance in having gold and filver plate, and 
other utenſils of the ſame materials. They were 


not, however, without ſumptuary laws; but 


theſe laid no reſtraint on a ſpecies of luxury by 
which the ſums expended were eo to the 
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reigners with ſhips: its works in gold and filver + 
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ſtate. The noblemen united cconomy with 
ſplendour; the opulence of Venice revived: the 
architecture of Athens, and upon the whole there 


was magnificence as well as elegance in their 


luxury; the people were ignorant, but the nobles 


were enlightened ; the government oppoſed the 


attempts of the popes with firmneſs and prudence: 
Siamb Venexiani, poi Chriſtiani, ſaid one of their ſena. 
tors, 'who expreſſed in theſe words the ſenſe of the 
whole ſenate; for at that early period they debaſtd the 
Prieſtfood, though they ſhould rather have made 


it uſefol"t to morality which, however, was more 


rigid and pore among the Venetians than among 

he other peop le of Italy. Their troops wefe very 
teen eo thoſe miſerable Condottieri, whole 
name was ſs much more terrible than their arms. 


Venice was the ſeat of politeneſs; and ſociety was 


then under lefs reſtraint from the ſpies of govern- 
ment, than it has been fince the republic began 
to de jealbus of the power of its neighbours,” n 
to be dilfident of its OW) ſtrength. 
'In the Hfteenth century, Italy far ſurpaſſed " 
other ſtates of Europe. Religious zeal, which 
ſopplied” the place of metit, and occaſioned fo 


many trifling ceremonies and cruel oppreſſions, 


was, however, the meals of teleaſing Spain from 
the Arabian yoke ; z its ſeveral provinces had lately 
been united by the marriage of Ferdinand and 


Iſabella, and the conqueſt of Granada; and its 


power was eben equal to that of France. The 
fine wool of Caſtile and Leon was manufactured 
at Segovia, and their Cloths Were fold all over 
Europe, and even in n Ala; the perpetual efforts 
the 


the Spaniards were obliged to make to preſerve 
their 1 — inſpired them with reſolutiqn and 


and, being ignorant, they abandoned themſelves 
to all the enthuſiaſm of chivalty and religion. 


viduals or communities, is uſually the character- 
iſtic of ignorance. They were the only people 
that maintained a ſtanding body of infantry, which 
was excellent. As the Spaniards for many ages 
had been involved i in war, their ſoldiery was in- 
diſputably ſuperior to that of the alder Hates of 
Europe. 

TRE Portugueſe had ah the 5 diſpoſitions ; ; 
but their monarchy was, better regulated than that 
of Caſtile, and the adminiſtration was conducted 
with more eaſe after the reduction of the Moors 
by the conqueſt of Algarva. 
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power of the great vaſſals, raiſed that of the ma- 


The people of France growing leſs dependent on 
their lords, .muſt neceffarily become, in a ſhort 
time, more induſtrious, more active, and more 


flouriſn on a ſudden. Reaſon muſt of courſe make 
but a flow progrefs in the midft of thoſe commo- 


under the .reign of à prince devoted is the moſt 
abominable ſu; perſtition. The barons were diſ- 
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confidence; their ſucceſs had. elevated their minds, 


Confined to a peninſula, and having no immediate 
intercourſe with other nations, they entertained 
that contempt for them, which, either among indi - 


Ix France, Lewis XI. had juſt lowered the 


giſtracy, and made the nobles ſubject to the laws, | 


tions which were Fill excited by the great, and 


reſpectable; but induſtry and commerce could! not 


Abe 51 by their favage 2 z their 
8 _ * * © revenues: 
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revenues were ſcarce ſufficient to entertain in their 
ſuite a train of gentlemen without employment, 
who defended them againſt the ſovereign and the 
laws. The expences of their table were immo- 
derate ; and this ſavage luxury, of which there 
are ſtill too many remains, afforded no encourage- 
ment to any of the uſeful arts. But neither the 
manners nor the language of thoſe times partook 
of that decency which diſtinguiſhes the ſuperior 
ranks of citizens, and procures them reſpect from 
the reſt. Notwithſtanding the courteſy enjoined to 
the knights, coarſe and rough manners ſtill pre. 
vailed among the great; the nation had then the 
ſame character of inconſiſtence it has ſince pre- 
ſerved, and which a nation will ever have, whoſe 
morals and cuſtoms are not conformable. to the 


laws. The councils iſſued innumerable, and fre- 


quently contradictory edits, but the prince readily 
diſpenſed with the obſervance of them. By. this 
eaſy diſpoſition of the ſovereign, the i inconveniences 
which would have ariſen from a mul titude of laws 


inconſiderately made by the F rench miniſtry, have 


been happily prevented oy 

| ENGLAND, leſs opulent, and ol indultrions 
than France, was compoſed of inſolent barons, 
deſpotic biſhops, and a people who were tired of 
their yoke; a certain reſtleſs diſpoſition prevailed 


in the nation, which muſt neceſſarily ſooner or later 


introduce liberty. This character owed its riſe to 


the abſurd tyranny of William the Conqueror, and 


the cruel diſpoſition of ſeveral; of his ſucceſſors. 


The intolerable abuſe of dener had made the 
i — 


cd 


5 ngliſh extremely jealous of their ts ah 
very name of king carried with it the idea of ter- 


ror; and theſe ſentiments, tranſmitted from father 


to ſon, afterwards laid the foundations of that 
form of government they now have the hap- 


pineſs to enjoy. The long contention between 
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the houſes of York and Lancaſter, while it raiſed 


a martial ſpirit and an impatience of ſlavery, in- 


volved the nation, at the ſame time, in poverty 


and confuſion. The Engliſh wool was then manu- 


factured in Flanders, and was exported, as well as 
its lead and tin, in veſſels belonging to the 
Hanſe Towns. The principles of navigation, of 


internal policy, juriſprudence, luxury, and the 
fine arts were entirely unknown in England; at 


the ſame time that it was overburthened with a 
multitude of rich convents and hoſpitals. Theſe 
convents were the uſual reſort of the diſtreſſed 
nobles, as the hoſpitals were of the common 


people; idleneſs and barbarous manners were en- 


couraged by theſe ſuperſtitious inſtitutions. 


GERMANY, which had long been harraſſed by | 


quarrels between the emperors and the popes, 


and by inteſtine wars, had at this time begun to 


enjoy a ſtate of tranquillity z order had taken place 


of anarchy, and the inhabitants of this extenſive 


country, who, though ſtrangers to wealth and com- 
merce, were verſed/in the arts of war and agricul- 


ture, had nothing to fear from their neighbours, 


neither could they be formidable to them. The 


feudal ſyſtem, ſo fatal to mankind in other coun- 


tries, here aſſumed: a milder aſpect; the princes 


profiding over this vaſt extent of territory, gene- 
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rally ſpeaking, governed their reſpeRtive ſtarts with 


a good deal of moderation; they ſeldom abuſed 
their authority, and if the peaceable poſſeſſion of 


their eſtates could compenſate the want of liberty, 
the Germans were happy; commerce and (induſtry | 

were entirely - confined to the free cities, and to 
the towns included in the Hanſeatic league; the 


mines of Hanover and Saxony were not yet diſco. 
vered; filver was ſcarce; the farmer ſold a few 


horſes to ſtrangers, nor had the princes yet in. 
ttodueed the traffic of the human ſpecies; the ex · 
pences of the table, and a variety of equipage | 


were the only articles of luxury; the nobles and 
the clergy intoxicated themſelves, without diſturb. 
ing the government; it was with ſome difficulty 


that the - gentry. i were diſſuaded from amuſing | 
themſelves wich robbing on the highw ays; their 


manners were ſavage, and during the two ſuc- 


ceeding centuries the German troops were more 


diſtinguiſned Wacker . TAR: _ chend 
eipline and bravery.- 40% 5 

Tux northern es had ade. leſs wack 
cha Germany. Oppreſſed by the nobles and 
prieſts, the inhabitants no longer retained that 


centhufiaſſic love of glory with which the religion 


of Wodin had formerly inſpired them: nor were 
they yet acquainted with thoſe wiſe inſtitutions 


which ſome of them have ſince borrowed from 


better forms of government. Their power was 
fo inconſiderable, that a ſingle Hanſe Ton was 
capable of intimidating the three potentates of the 
north. They recovered their national importance 
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th "Ys the reformation, "EY vader the: auſpices of ROW 


d Wl Frederic, and Guſtayus Vaſa... 


of Tas Turks were ſtrangers to che Giada Sh 


N vernment: they had no knowledge of the arts, 
bor taſte for commerce: but the Janiſſaries were 
o Wl che beſt troops in the world. Theſe attendants of 


e a deſpot whom they kept in awe, at the ſame time 
. that they inſured reſpect to him whom they placed 
0 upon the throne or ſtrangled at pleaſure, had at 
L 


that time ſome great men for their leaders. They 
ſubverted the empire of the Greeks,. who were in- 
fatuated with theology, and ſtupified by ' ſuper- 
ſtition. Some of the inhabitants of this mild cli- 
mate, who cultivated literature and the arts, aban- 
doned their country after it was ſubdued, and 


by artiſts and traders. Tranquility, peace, pro- 
ſperity, the ambition of excelling in every aecom- 
pliſhment, and the deſire of new pleaſures, which 
is inſpired by good governments, favoured the re- 


lians deriyed a better knowledge of good models, 


invented; and though for a long time the diſco- 
very was of little uſe while the people continued in 


became more common. A love ef ſtudy Pre vailed, 
and the ancients were univerſally” admfred: by 
they had no rivals except in Italy.. 
 Romt, which? in every century has almoſt 1 
FINE character the beſt adapted to the 
preſent 


took refuge in Italy; whither they were followed 


and a taſte for antiquiry. The art ef printing was 


a ſtate of poverty and indolenee, yet When com- 
merce and the arts had made ſome progreſs, ebks 


WW 


yival of letters in the country of the ancient Ro- 
mans; and it was from the Greeks that the Ita- 
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B OP K preſent moment, ſeemed diſpoſed no longer to en. 


courage that ignorance which had ſo long and ſo 


© materially been ſubſervient to her intereſts. Sbe 


protected polite literature, and ſuch of the arts as 
depended more on imagination than reaſon. The 
moſt ignorant prieſt is well aware, that repreſenta: 


tions of a terrible divinity, mortification, elf. | 


denial, auſterity, melancholy and terror, are fo 
many expedients to gain an aſcendant over the 
minds of men, by engaging them deeply in reli. 
gious matters. But there are times when theſe ex. 


pedients have but little effect. Men, who have | 


grown rich in peaceful ſtates, are fond of enjoying 


themſelves; they diſlike the dull road of life, and 
are eager in their purſuit of pleaſures. When fain 


began to be eſtabliſned, with entertainments of 
ſports, dancing, and other recreations, the clergy, 
who obſerved, that the love of feſtivity made the 


people leſs religious, prohibited theſe ſports, and 
excommunicated thoſe who bore a part in them. 
But finding that no regard was paid to their cenſures, 


they changed their plan, and determined to take 


ttheſe amuſements into their own hands. This was 


The death of St. 


the origin of ſacred comedy. 


Catherine, acted by the monks of St. Denys, ri- 
voalled the ſucceſs of the players. Muſic was intro- 
duced into the churches; and even farces were ex- 


hibited there. The feſtivals called /a Fete.des Foun 
E de L Ane, & des Innocens, proved as entertaining 


to the people as the farces that were acted in the 


public places. It often happened, that attracted 
by the mere love of amuſement, they left the 
wehte nern to join in the Procon for the 

feſtival 
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feſtival of St, John. As the Italians improved in 


politeneſs, their pleaſures became more refined; and 


the decency that was introduced into their common 
feaſts and public entertainments, afforded leſs pre- 
tence for the cenſures of the prieſts, and procured 
them a toleration. The merit of being able to 
read had been long confined to this claſs of men; 
but when it became' a more general accompliſh- 
ment, they could no longer avail themſelves of this 
diſtinction : and finding that learning was the road 
to fame, they were ambitious of ſhining in literary. 
purſuits. The popes, who enjoyed an opulent and 
peaceful ſovereignty in the voluptuous region of 
Italy, laid aſide their auſterity. Their court became 


| an agreeable one. The encouragement of litera- 


ture was conſidered as a new expedient to eſtabliſh 
their authority over the minds of men. Genius 
was cheriſned, and marks of honour were con- 
ferred upon great artiſts. Raphael died but a ſhore 
time before he was to have been created a cardi- 
nal; and Petrarch had the honours of a triumph. 

As little conformable as this good taſte, theſe fine 
arts, and new amuſements, may appear to the 


ſpirit of the goſpel, they were evidently calculated 


to promote the intereſt of the papal throne. The 
belles lettres ſerve to ornament this eccleſiaſtical 
ſtructure; but philoſophy demoliſhes it. Thus, 
while the church of Rome favoured polite litera- 


ture and the fine arts, it diſcountenanced the ſe- 


verer ſciences. The poets were crowned with lau- 
rel; but the philoſophers were perſecuted. Gali- 
leo from his priſon might have beheld Taſſo carried 
in triumph to the capitol, if thoſe men of great 
genius had been cotemporaries. 


Ir 
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Ir was now time that philoſophy and learning 
WS lend their ſupport to morality and reaſqy, 
The church of Rome had taken all imaginable 
pains to ſubvert thoſe principles of juſtice which 
nature had implanted in all mankind. The ſingle 
maxim, that the pope had a right to the ſovereignty 
of all empires, ſapped the foundation of all ſo- 
ciety and public virtue: this maxim, however, had 
for a long time prevailed, together with that hor. 

rid doctrine, which not only permitted hut en- 
joined hatred and perſecution towards all whoſe 
religious opinions were not agreeable to thoſe of 
the Romiſh church. Indulgences, a ſpecies of ex- 
piation which might be purchaſed for all grimes. 
or if any thing can be ſtill more monſtrous, for 
crimes to be committed in future; diſpenſations 
for breaking faith with the enemies of the pontiff, 
though they were of the ſame religion; that article 
of belief which teaches, that the merit of the guk 
may be transferred to the wicked; vices of all kinds 
exemplißed in the lives of the popes, and other 
religious perſons, who ought to have been model 
to the people; above all, that greateſt reproach 
to humanity, the inquiſition : all theſe horrid 
enormities made Europe appear to be rather the 
haunt of tygers and ſerpents, than a vaſt: ey 
inhabited or eultivated by men. 55 
Sun was the ſituation of Europe, when! 0 

Portugueſe - monarch, at the head of an active, 
generous and intelligent people, ſurrounded by 
veighbours who. ſtil: preyed upon each other, 
fonmed eng of d is ee ſea 
and land. noo r | 17 03 eie 
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piles had-ſeveral ſons, who, being ambitious 


of ſignalizing themſelves, undertook, ar firſt, ſome 
expeditions to Barbary. Henry, whoſe genius was 
ſuperior to that of the others, reſolved to make diſ- 
coveries in the welt. This young prince availed 
himſelf of the little knowledge of aſtronomy which 
was preſerved among the Arabs. At Sagres, a 


city of Algarva, he eſtabliſned an obſervatory, and 
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The firſt ex- 
peditions of 


the Portu- 
gueſe; their 
arrival in 

India, 


made it the place of education for all the nobility 


who compoſed his train; he had a conſiderable ſhare 
in the invention of the Aſtrolabe, and was the firſt 
who was ſenſible of the advantages that might be 
drawn from the-compaſs, which, though already 
known in Europe, had never been 6. Fr to a 


purpoſes of ni 
Tur pilots, WhO ſtudied add his Gbeclien, 


diſcovered Madeira in the year 1418. Two years 


after this, one of his ſhips took poſſeſſion of the 
Canaries; he doubled the Cape of Sierra-Leona, 


and the river Zara led him into the interior parts 


of Africa as far as Congo. He made an eaſy con- 
queſt of thoſe countries, and eſtabliſhed an advan- 
tageous commerce. The inconſiderable nations 
who inhabited thoſe parts, being ſeparated” from 


each other by impaſſable deſerts, were ſtrangers 
both to the value of their riches, and the art of 


defending themſelves. "Theſe voyages raiſed great 
expectations: the revenues that might in future 
ariſe from the eons of Guinea, were farmed. An 


princes, Who 8 cheſs: Uiſeoveries,” were 
more ſolicitous to increaſe their finances, this to 
Fra, the ee rn oc 
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In the reigh of John the Second, an intelligent 


prince, who firſt declared Liſbon a free port, and 
under whoſe auſpices. a new method was adopted 


. applying aſtronomy to navigation, ſome. of h¹ 


ſubjects, whom he ſent out upon an expedition, 
doubled the Cape which is at the extremity of 
Africa. The Cape was then called the Cape of 
Storms; but the prince, who foreſaw that it would 
open a paſſage to India, gave it the name of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 13 
EM AxuEL purſued the plan marked out by bi 
predeceflors. In 1497 he equipped a fleet con- 
fiſting of four ſhips, and gave the command of it 
to Vaſco de Gama. This admiral, having weather. 
ed ſeveral ſtorms in his cruiſe along the eaſtern 
coaſts of Africa, and attempted, ſeas before un- 
known, landed at length in nn after a vohag 
of thirteen months. 
As, of which Indoſtan is one of FAY richeſt 


parts, is a vaſt continent, lying, according to the 


obſervations of the Ruſſians, the truth of which 


has been juſtly doubred, between the 43d and the 
_ 207th degree of longitude. It extends, between 
the two poles, from the 77th degree of northern 
to the 10th degree of ſouthern latitude. That part 
of this large continent which is ſituated. in the tem- 
perate zone, between the 35th and the goth de- 
gree of latitude, appears to be higher than the 
| reſt: it is bordered both towards the north and 
ſouth by two vaſt chains of mountains, which run 
| almoſt from the weſtern extremity of Aſia, Minor 
and the coaſts of the black ſea, to the ocean that 
waſhes the coaſts of China and Tartary towards the 


eaſt, Theſe two chains are united by orher inter. 
His mediate 


before it ſuffers any encroachment dell. - .- - 
Taz Caſpian ſea alone has preſerved its. ſtation 
wichin the limits of this vaſt tract of land, which 
bas been emerging from the deep through a ſeries 
* ages. It is MANI the reſervoir of thoſe. 
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* chains, in a direction from ſouth to 3 © 
north; they branch out towards the northern, the — 


Indian, and eaſtern oceans, and appear like ſo 
many bulwarks raiſed between the beds of the 
large rivers which roll chrough: theſe! e re- 


gion 8. 


to ſupport the fabric of Aſia. | In the inland parts 


of this vaſt country, the earth, parched by the 


heat of the ſun, becomes ſo light, that it is car- 
ried about by the winds; there is not the leaſt 
appearance either of ſtone or marble ; no petrified 
ſhells, or other foſſils, are to be found; the beds of 


minerals lie upon the ſurface. All theſe phceno- 5 


mena, joined to the obſeryations made with the 
barometer, are proofs of the great elevation of the 
central part of Aſia, to which the moderns have 
given the name of the leſs Bucharia. 

From theſe heights, which form a kind of gir- 


dle, furrounding this immenſe and unfruitful re- 


gion, ſeveral large ſtreams ariſe, that run in dif- 
ferent channels. The fragments of barren earth, 
which are perpetually carried down by theſe rivers 
towards the ſeveral extremities of Aſia, form ſo 
many barriers againſt the ſea, and promiſe a ſta- 
bility and duration to this continent, ſuperior to 
that of any other. Perhaps it will be” its fate to 
ſee the reſt repeatedly buried under the waters, 


ba 21 ; 


large 
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BOOK large rivers that fall into it, and poſſibly may: alſo 


| — have ſome ſmall communication, by ſubterraneous 
Fa paſſages, with the ocean and the Mediterranean; 
i if it be true, as it appears to be from obſervations 
made with the barometer at Aſtracan, -that its ſur. 
face is below the level of both thoſe ſeas. 
Tux frozen ocean, which extends along the 
7 northern coaſts of Siberia, renders them inacceſſi. 
ble, if we may believe the accounts given by the 
Ruſſians. They tell us, that it is in vain to exped 
to find a new paſſage by this ſea from Europe to 
America; and that the ice will always prevent the 
doubling of the Cape of Schalaginſkoi, which {e- 
parates the old from the new world, though this 
paſſage has once been croſſed. But the Ruſſians 
are probably not ſincere enough. or not ſufficiently 
informed, to deſerve entire credit ; 3. and either tell 
us more or leſs than the truth. _ 
TRE Indian ocean, which bears towards * | 
ſouth of Aſia, is divided from the great ſouth ſea ; 
by a chain of ning, which gr fs at the 


„ 


and rocks which are ſcattered in thoſe parts) unites ef 
again at Van Diemen's Land and New Guinea. fore 
M. Buache, a geographer, who has examined the dire 
earth as a natural philoſopher, and Has laid down ane 
a chart of the world according to this hypothefis, wit 
is of opinion, that the ſea between this long chain 0 
of Hands and the Outhern coaſts of Afia, ſhould die, 
be divided into three great 'bafons; the limits of ln. 
| Which ſeem to have been euer or "raven Per 
1 by: the hand of oe.” eee 
= Tax 1 
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ra firſt; which lies towards the welt, between B 0 7 


p Arabia and Perſia, is bounded towards the ſouth' 
oy chat chain of iſlands, which extends from Cape 
Comorin and the Maldiva Iſlands to Madagaſcar. 
This baſon, which runs into the land, is inceſſant- 
ly enlarging the gulph of Perſia and the red ſea. 


lago, which contains the Sunda, the 'Moluccas, 
and the Philippine Iſlands. | This joins Aſia to the 
ſouthern continent, and ſerves as a boundary to 
the pacific ocean. Between this ſea and the great 


chain of mountains under water towards the eaſt, 
which extends from the Ladrone to the Japan 
Ilands, When we have paſſed theſe celebrated 
iſlands, we come to a chain of iſlands called 
Kuriles, which touch the ſouthern point of the 
Peninſula of Kamtſchatka; and form a fifth baſon 
into which the river Amur empties itſelf; but as 
its entrance is obſtructed by the Bamboos, which 
grow there in great abundance, it is e that 
this ſea has very little depth. 
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fineſt continent upon the globe. We will Ul begin 
with Indoſtan,. _ 


Tnovon by the general name of the Eaſt In- 
dies is commonly underſtood that immenſe tra& of 


Perſian empire; yet by Indoſtan is Properly meant 


The ſecond of theſe baſons forms the gulph of 
Bengal. The third includes the great Archipe- 


land which lies beyond the Arabian ſea, and the 


a country lying between two celebrated rivers, the 
Vol. I. . D e Indus 


— 


Archipelago, a hin of new baſon is formed by a 4 


Tusk geograpkical details, far from * g 
foreign to our purpoſe, are in a manner neceſſary to 
direct and engage our attention to the richeſt and 


Natural hif. 
tory of In- 
doſtan. 
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3 Indus and the Ganges, which fall into the Indian 
ww ocean, at the diſtance of four hundred leagues from 
each other. A ridge of high mountains runs acroſ 
-rhis long tract from north ro fourth, and dividing 
it into two equal parts, extends as far as Cape 
Comorin, where it forms the boundary between 
the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel. | 
| Ir is a remarkable circumſtante, and perhaps 
1 dhe only one of the kind, that this ridge ſeems to 
be a barrier, erected by natute, to ſeparate one 
feaſon front another. The mere breadth of rheſe 
mountains divides fummer from winter, that is to 
fay, the fezfon of fine weather from the rainy; fot 
it is well known there is no winter between the 
tropics : all that is meant by winter in Indi 
is that time of the year when the clouds, which 
the fun attracts froth the fea, are driven violently 
by the winds againſt the mountains, where they 
break and diffolve in rain, accompanied with fre. 
quent ſtorms. From hence torrents are formed, 
which raſh from che hills, ſwell the rivers, and 
overflow the vallies ; dark vapours, that obſcure 
the day, and ſpread a thick and impenetrable 
gloom over the deluged country: but, as the 
chaos which brooded over the prineiples of things 
before the creation, this. cloudy ſeaſom promotes 
fertility: for at this time the plants and flowers 
appear in full ſtrength and beauty, and the fruits 

= \--- : m general come to maturity. \ 
= Tur ſummer may natorally be expected to pre 
Ferve its uſual temperature better than the winter, 
in a climate fo immediately under the influence of 
wo fun: the ſky, without a cloud to intercept its 
| * 
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e ſeems to b All n fre; hut the ſea- Breezes 5 © Ld K 
which ſpring up ih the dayetime; ind thi land- 222 


brezes that blow during the night, alternately 
lleviace the heat'of the atmoſphere; yet the calms 
that now and then intervene, ſtifle thelt fefreſhing 


vales, and the inhabitants art fedueed to ſuffer the 25 


inconvenieficies of exceſſi ve drought: 


Tu efe& of the two different Teaſbtis is Hill. 


more feniarkably felt in the two Indian oteins, 
whete they arè diſtiriguiſhed by the nate of the 


dy and rainy monſdond. While the ſea that waſhes | 
the coifts 6f Malabar is agitated by ſtorms, which 
the returning ſun introduces with the ſpfing, the 


ſlighteſt veſſels fail ſecutely along the coaſt of Co- 
tomandel upon 4 ſmboth ſurface, and require 
neither (kl not precaution iti their pilots. z but in 
the autumn, which, in its turn, changes the face 
of the eletnents, the weſtern coaſt etjoys a perfect 
calm, while the eaſtern Indian octart is toſſed by 
tempeſts; each expetienting; as it were, the alter- 
fatives of p᷑are and wat: Ati inhabitant of the 
land of Ceylon; who contemplates the equarofial 
fegion at the two Equitoxes, beholds the ſeas on 


the right hand and of the left alternately agitated 
with ſtorms, of lulled into tranquillity ; as if the 
Author of Nature, in theſe two inſtants of equi- 

librium, turned at once the ſcales of good and 
evil, which he holds perpetually in his hands. It 


is not improbable that the doctrine of the Mant- 
chees, concerning the two principles, thight take 
its riſe in India, whete the two empires of good 


ind evil are divided only by a partition of moun- 
fans ; ſince pain and pleaſure ſeem to be as mueh 
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31 K the origin of the different forms of worſhip, 2 
AY they are of the ideas of mankind, There is ſo 
infinite a connection between natural and mori 
principles, that all ſyſtems of importance to the 
happineſs of the human ſpecies have taken their 
colour from the nature of the climate: accordingly 
it is obſervable, that the Indians, whoſe: imaging- 
tions receive the deepeſt impreſſion of nature from 
the more forcible operation of good and evil, and 
the view they conſtantly have of the diſcord of'the 
elements, are placed in a ſituation moſt fertile in 
revolutions, events and tranſactions of every kind. 
Fa Hencs it is, that the celebrated countries of 
| Tndia have long engaged the attention of- the phi- 
loſopher and the hiſtorian, whoſe conjectures have 
aſſigned to their earlieſt inhabitants an æra of the 
maoſt extraordinary antiquity. To ſay the truth, 
whether we conſult hiſtorical records, or conſide 
the poſition of Indoſtan upon the globe, taking it 
for granted, that the ocean has a progreſſive mo- 
tion from eaſt to weſt, we muſt allow that this 
Part of the earth was the firſt that was inhabited, 
We may trace the origin of moſt of. the ſciences 
in the hiſtory of that country. Even before the 
age of Pythagoras, the Greeks. travelled to. India 
for inſtruction; the trade carried on by them with 
the oldeſt commercial nations, in exchange for 
their cloth, is a proof of their great progreſs in 
the arts of induſtry. _ 3 
rom the whole, it ſhould ſeem 3 to 
conclude, that a part of the globe, the beſt adapt- 
ed to the human ſpecies, would be peopled the 
earlieſt; and that the firſt men would fix their abode 
is . in 


N - 
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could be ſuppoſed to multiply and extend them- 


maintain a perpetual ſtruggle with nature; if 
quent deſerts and foreſts, where they muſt defend 


they not form themſelves into ſocieties in theſe 


where enjoying without labour or anxiety the 
'© choiceſt productions, and the moſt glorious pro- 
ſpect of the great ſcene of nature, they might 


the Creation! Theſe beautiful ſcenes Preſent 
themſelves on the banks of the Ganges, and in 
the plains of Indoſtan. The air is perfumed with 
the moſt delicious fruits, which afford a wholeſome 


globe, cannot ſubſiſt in other parts without de- 


mon with their maſter, the ſweets of plenty and 


ductions of ſo many ages, and their conſumption 
in foreign countries, Indoſtan, if we except a few 


country in the world. 


in a delicious climate, pure air, and a ſoil too n 
to require much cultivation. If the human race 


ſelves in thoſe horrid regions, where they muſt 


they could inhabit burning ſands, impracticable 
moraſſes, and regions of perpetual ice; or fre- 


themſelves againſt the violence of the elements, 
and the attacks of wild beaſts; how calily might - 


delightful countries, where mankind, exempt from 
neceſſity, has nothing to purſue but pleaſure; 


juſtly aſſume the diſtinguiſhing title of Lords of 


and refreſhing. nouriſhment; the trees form a 
ſhade impenetrable to the rays of the ſun. While 
the living animals that are diſperſed over the 
vouring each other, they ſhare in India, in com- 


ſecurity, Even at this day, when the earth may 
be ſuppoſed to have been exhauſted by the pro- 
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landy and barren diftricts, 1 is ſtill the Ee n wy 
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Religion, 
government, 
And cuſtoms 


ol Indoſtan, 


Tax ſyſtem of morals in this country is no leſs 
extraordinary than, the ſyſtem of nature, When 
we fix our eyes an this vaſt region, where nature 
hath exerted her utmoſt efforts far the happineſs of 
man, we cannot but regret that man hath done 
all i in his power to pppoſe her. The rage of con- 
queſt, and what is no leſs deſtrustive an evil, the 


grreedineſs of traders have, in their turns, ravaged 


; and oppreſſed the fineſt cOUBITY on the face of the 


„ NoTWITHSTANDANG the numbers of lavage bat- 


ditti, and other ſtrangers, whom wax ar the deſire. 


of gain has invited to India, it is eaſy to diſtin: 


Aaiuiſn the antient inhabitants, There is not, boy; 


ever, ſo much difference in the caſt of complex ion 


and outward appesranes of theſe people, as in the 


particularities of zheir character; oppreſſed as they 


have beep with the yoke of tyranny, or-rather of 


the wildeſt anarchy, they have not adopted cicher 
the manners, the laws, or the religiqn of their: 
maſters, Their continual experience of all the 


horrors of war, all the exceſſes, and vices of which 


human nature is capable, has not tainted theit 


character. Nothing has ever been able to recon- 
cile the tender, humane and timorous Indian ta 
lcenes of hlood, or to animate him with the cou- 
rage and ſpirit of rebellion. THis vices. aal kala 
from a weak mind. 

TuEj judicious traveller, _ paſiogover the alaing 
of Egypt, ſees trunks of columns, mutilated ſtarues, 


broken entablatures, and immenſe pyramids that 


have eſcaped the ravages of war and time dif 


"7" about the country, is leſt 3 in admiration at 
I... 
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the view of the ruins of a nation which no longer 


TY p 


of its magyificence than the Geſeripeipns of co 
dotus and Diodorus Siculus. 
Wurm we attentively examine- the accounts 


form is loſt, but enough is preſerved to convince 


Amidſt a variety of abſurd ſuperſtitions, puerile 
and extravagant cuſtoms, ſtrange ceremonies and 
prejudices, we may diſcover the traces of ſublime 
morality, deep philoſophy, and refined policy; but 
when we attempt to trace the religious and civil 
inſtitutions to their origin, we find that is loſt in 
the maze of antiquity. By the moſt ancient tra- 
ditions, che Indians appear to have been the firſt 
who received the rudiments of ſcience, and the 
poliſh of civilization. But their legiſlative ſyſtem 
has never been diſcovered ; and the antients them- 
ſelves ſeem only to have been acquainted with the 
remains of it. 


= I 


E 
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ſuperſtitious obſervances, arts, ſports, errors and 


truths of all kinds, which Rave ep AP by 
almoſt all nations. 


*. 8 _— 


Wen of their religion and policy: they have to 
bhis * Preſerved cuſtoms which muſt certainly 


- 


given by travellers of the manners of the natives 


of India, we ſeem to wander among heaps of ruins, 
the remains of an immenſe fabric. The” original 


us of the magnificence and regularity of the plans. 
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exiſts. He: cannot now find out the ſituation of wind 
Thebes, that city ſo celebrated in antiquity for its 

hundred gates; but the venerable remains of its 

temples and of its tombs, give him a higher idea 


In India are 1 n of a mnkinude * 


Tux Indians aha are ignorant; of the 27-40 
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Wo 1 K. have owed their riſe to a ſyſtem that no longer 
e exiſts: the ſpirit of their political conſtitution is 


loſt, and every branch of it either changed or 
corrupted. Their religion, which was of the al. 
legorical and moral kind, hath degenerated into 
a heap of extravagant. and obſcene ſuperſtitions, 
owing to their having realized thoſe fictions which 


were intended e as ſo many: h and 


- emblems. 


Wenk it poſſible to aha a fight, of their 


ſacred books, the only remains there are of - the 


Indian antiquities, we might, in ſome meaſure, 


be enabled to remove the veil that envelopes theſe 


numerous myſteries; but we have little reaſon to 


hope that we ſhall ever be intruſted with ſuch a 
communication. 

Tu emperor Mahmoud Akbar bad: an incl; 
nation to make himſelf acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of all the religious ſects throughout his ex- 
_tenſive provinces. Having diſcarded: the ſuper- 
ſtitious notions with which he had been prepol. 


ſeſſed by his education in the Mohammedan 


faith, he reſplved to judge for himſelf. - It was 
eaſy for him to be acquainted with the nature of 
thoſe ſyſtems, that are formed upon the plan of 
making proſelytes; but he found himſelf diſap- 
pointed in his deſign, when he came to treat with 
the Indians, who will not admit any perſon what- 
ever to the participation of their myſteries. 
NxrrgEx the authority nor promiſes. of Akbar 
could prevail with the Bramins to diſcloſe the 
tenets of their religion; he was therefore obliged 
to have recourſe to artifice. The ſtratagem he 
© made 
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Made uſe of was, to cauſe an infant, of the al 
of Feizi, to be committed to the care of theſe 
prieſts, as a poor orphan of the ſacerdotal line, 
who alone could be initiated into the ſacred rites 
of their theology. Feizi, having received the 
proper inſtractions for the part he was to act, 
was conyeyed privately to Benares, the ſeat of 
knowledge in Indoſtan; he was received into the 
houſe of a learned Bramin, who educated him 
with the ſame care as if he had been his ſon. 
After the youth had ſpent ten years in ſtudy, 
Akbar was deſirous of recalling him; but he was 
ſtruck with the charms of the daughter of tus. 
preceptor. me > 

Tu women of the acta be are looked 
upon as the greateſt beauties in Indoſtan. The 
old Bramin laid no reſtraint on the growing paſ- 
ſion of the two lovers; he was fond of Feizi, 
who had gained his affection by his addreſs and 
docility, and offered him his daughter in marriage. 
The young man, divided between love and gra- 
titude reſolved to conceal the fraud no longer; 
and falling at the feet of the Bramin, diſcovered 
the impoſture, and aſked pardon for his offence. 

Tux prieft, without reproaching him in the 
leaſt, ſeized a poinard which hung at his girdle, 
and was going to plunge it in his breaſt, if Feizi 
had not prevented him by taking hold of his arm. 
The young man uſed every means to pacify him, 
and declared himſelf ready to do any thing to ex- 
piate his treachery. The Bramin, burſting into 
tears, promiſed to pardon him on condition that 


1 ſhould ſwear never to tranſlate the n or 
ſacred 
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or their own feelings. 
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* Jacred volumes, or diſcloſe to any perſon What- 
ever the ſymbol af the Bramin creed, Feizi readi. 
ly promiſed all that the Bramin required; hoy | 
far he kept his ward is not known; but the ſacred 
books of the Indians have never heen tranſlated 


| by him. or any one elſe, to this day. 


As the Bramins are the only perſons who under, 
Kand the language of the {acred hook, their com. 
ments on the text are the ſame as thoſe which 
have ever been made on religious books ; 5 All the 
maxims which fancy, intereſt, Paſſion or fall 
zeal can ſuggeſt, are to be found in theſe volumes, 


Theſe exeluſive Pretenſians of the interpreters of 


religion have given them that unbounded in- 
fluences ayer the people, which -impoſtors and 
fanatics will nat fail to exert over men who have | 
nat the courage to conſult either their an reaſon, 


| From the Indus to the Ganges, the Fad 


univerſally received. as the book that contains che 
principles of religion; hut the generality differ 


on ſeveral points relative to faith and practice. 


That ſpirit of debate and refinement, which for 
ſo many ages has infected the philoſophy of ous 


ſchools, has made till further progreſs among the 
Bramins, and cauſed more abſurdities in their doc - 
trines than it has introduced into ours, by a mix · 
ture of Platoniſm. which is perhaps itſelf gel 


: from the doctrines af the Bramins. 


 Tyuzqueronr, All Indoſtan, the laws of 3 


ment, cuſtoms and manners make a part of reli. 
gion; being all derived fram Brama, a being far 
ſuperior 1 in Avi to the human race, the inter- 


preter 
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Wool and the great law-giver of India. 


Tur is ſome reaſan to believe that Diiding 
was paſfeſſed of the ſovereign authority; as his re-. 
ligious inftitutions were evidently deſigned to in- 
ſpire the peaple with 2 profound reverence and 
great love for their eountry, and are particularly 
eyelled againſt the vices incident to the climate. 


Few religions ſec m 19 have. been ſo well adapted 


ta the countries for which they were calculated. 
III is from Rramg that the Indians deriye their 
religious veneration for the three capital rivers of 
Indoſtan, the Indus, the, Eviſtina, and the Ganges. 
It was he who conſecrated the animal that is moſt 


ſerviceable in the cultivation of land, as well ag 


nn. 


eter of the divinity, the author of the ſagrad a COS. 
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the cow, whoſe milk is ſo wholeſome a nouriſh» 
ment in hot eountries. To him they aſcribe the 
diviſion of the people into tribes or cafes, 'diftin= 


guiſned from each other by their political and 


religious principles. his inſtitution is antecedent _ 


to all traditions and; known records, and may be 
eonſidered as the moſt ſtriking proof of the great 
antiquity of the Indians, Nothing appears more 
contrary to the natural progreſs of ſocial connec- 
tions, than this diſtribution of the members of 


the ſame community into diſtinct claſſes, Such | 
an idea could enly be the refult of a ſtudied plan ; 


of legiftation, which pre-ſuppoſes a great profi- 


ciency in civilization and knowledge. Another 


circumſtance ſtill more extraordinary is, that this 


diſtinction ſnould continue ſo many ages, after the 


leading idea and connecting tio was forgotten . 
and affords kak remarkable example of " ſtrength 
of 
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* "3. K of national prejudices, when ſanRified uy religious 


. Tux nation is Wvided into * claſſes; the Bra 


ins the ſoldiery, huſbandmen and mechanics: 
- theſe. claſſes have their ſubdiviſions. There are 
ſeveral orders of Bramins: thoſe who mix in ſo- 
ciety are, for the moſt part, very corrupt in their 
morals; they believe that the water of the Ganges 
will waſh away all their crimes; and as they are 
not ſubject to any civil juriſdiction, live without 
either reſtraint or virtue, excepting that character 
of compaſſion and charity which is ſo een 
found in the mild climate of India. 
Tux others who live abſtracted "We hg works, 
are Either weak-minded men or enthuſiaſts, and 
abandon: themſelves to lazineſs, ſuperſtition, and 
the dreams of metaphyſics. We find in their dif 
putes the very ſame ideas that occur in the. writ- 
ings of our moſt celebrated metaphyſicians z ſuch 
2s, ſubſtance, accident, priority, poſteriority, im- 
mutability, indivifibility, the vital and ſenſitive 
foul; but with this difference, that in India theſe 
fine diſcoveries are very antient, though it is but 
a very ſhort time ſince father Lombard, Thomas 
Aquinas, Leibnitz, and Mallebranche aſtoniſhed 
all Europe, with their dexterity in - raiſing / theſe 
viſionary ſyſtems. As this abſtracted manner of 
reaſoning was derived to us from the Greek philo- 
tophers,. whoſe refinements we have far exceeded, 
it is not improbable that the Greeks themſelves 
might have borrowed this ridiculous knowledge 
from the Indians ; unleſs we rather chuſe to ſup- 


2 poſe, chat as the n of meraphylics lie open 
| | 10 
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the Bramins. may have produced the ſame effect in 
India, as that of our monks has done i in Europe: 
notwithſtanding the inhabitants of one country had 
never communicated their doctrines to thoſe of the 
other. tl . 
Suck are the deſcendants of the ancient Bra- 
chmans, whom antiquity never ſpeaks of but with. 
admiration; becauſe the affectation of auſterity and 


heaven have impoſed upon the, vulgar in all ages. 
The Greeks aſcribe to them the doctrine of the 
immortality. of the ſoul, and certain notions con- 
cerping the nature of the Supreme Was and 
future rewards and puniſhments. 

To this ſpecies of knowledge, which is the more 
flattering t to the curioſity of man in proportion as 
it tranſcends his weak capacity, the Brachmans 
added an infinite number of religious obſervances, 
which were adopted by Pythagoras in his ſchool ; 
ſuch as, faſting, prayer, ſilence, and contempla- 
tion; virtues. * 1 the imagination, which have a 
more powerful effect upon the vulgar than thoſe 
of a uſeful and benevolent tendency. The Bra- 
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regard; and as the protectors of mankind, becauſe 
they paid them no regard at all. No bounds were 
therefore ſet to the reſpect and gratitude that were 


to conſult theſe recluſes upon any critical conjunc- 


inſpired; ſince it was impoſſible to imagine that 
they 


myſtery, and the privilege of declaring the will of 


chmans were looked upon as the friends of the 
gods, becauſe they affected to pay them ſo much 


ſhewn them; princes themſelves did not ſeruple 


ture, from a ſuppoſition, no doubt, that they were 


to the capacities of all nations, the indolence of A 0 K 


1 ts ORAL Of SPFTLEMENTS AND Tring 
5 0 o they had the advantages of experlence. We tai 

—_ * = However, den that there might be 
1 mong them ſonfe men of real virtue, whoſe 
wm a telifhed tlie pute atick ihgerfuots delights of 
ll ftudy and iehce; and who, by nobly railitg 
i ' - their thoughts to the contemplatioff of the flit 
. '. Na mf have lad more p powerful ineitementz 
i do render themſelves wotthy i his cafe, and none 
l do juſtify them in detelving, and n chef 

k̃)üeit fellowe creatures. 

: Ta milicary clafs eonfiſts of the Rags on te 
C saſt of Coromandel, and the Nairs on the eat 

of Malabar. There are likewiſe whole natiots, 

the Canarins ard the Marattas fot inſtance, who 
aſſume the profeſſton, either becauſè they are the 
deſcendants of ſome tribes” originally devoted to 

| arms, or becauſe łimes and circumſtances have in- 
—_ 1 - troduced a change in their primitive inſtitutions. 
4 Tux third claſs conſiſts entitely of hufbandmen- 
and there are few countries where this ſet of men 
have a better title to the gratitude of their fellow- 
ſubjects; they are Iaborious and induſtrious, per- 
feectly acquainted with the art of diſtributing their 
rivulets, and of making the burning ſoil they in- 
habit as fertile as poſſib . They are in India what 
they would be every where elſe, if not corrupted 
or oppreffed by governmenit, the moſt honeft and 
virtuous of men. This claſs, which was formerly 
much reſpected, was free from tyranny, and the 
ravages of war; never were the huſbandmen 

| obliged to beat arms; their lands and their Ia. 
bours were held equally facred ; they pfoughed 


their fields within view of Son ung armies, who. 
= fuffercd 
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u foffered them to purſue their peaceful toil without noor 
x moleſtation; their corn was never ſet on fire, nor — 


e their trees cut down; religion too, that all-power- 
dul principle, lent her affiſtance to reaſon, which, 
though it inculcates indeed the propriety of pro- 
tecting uſeful occupations, has not of itſelf fuffi- 


laws. 


as many ſubdiviſions as there are trades; no one 


have ever gone hand in hand, and carried the 


taln without the affiſtance of taſte and imagitra- 
tion, which ſeldom unfold themſelves but under 
the kind influences of emulation and Hbertꝛ. 

Bestvts theſe krides, there is a fifth, which is 


employed in the meaneſt offices of fociety z they 
bury the dead, carry away dirt, and live upon the 


| held in ſueh abhorfence, that if any of their ſocic- 

ty dares to touch any perſon belonging to the other 
claſſes, he has a right to kill = on the For | F they 
are called Parias, © 1 


Poulichavs, who ſuffer ſtill greater injuries and 
hardſhips ; they inhabit the foreſts, where they 


to make a kind of neſt upon the trees; when they 


o excite the compaſſion of the paſſengers, The 


moſt 


cient influence 0 enſuner * execution of 1 own 
Tu E tribe of n was branched out wits a 


was allowed to relinquiſh the profeſſion of his pa- 


I arts to as high perfection as they can poſſibly at- 


the outcaſt of all the reſt; the members of it are 


fleſh of animals that die natural deaths; they are 


. — 


are not perinitred to build huts, but are obliged 


are preſſed with hunger, they how! like wild beafts 


d 
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moſt charitable among the Indians depoſit ſome then 
rice or other food at the foot of a tree, and retire diſti 
with all poſlible haſte, to give the famiſhed wretch {Wclail 


an opportunity of taking it without meeting with N ſom 
his benefactor, who would think himſelf Palin have 
by coming near him. mar 
in Europeans, by living 4 theſe e mul 
people upon terms of common humanity, at ne 
length made themſelves almoſt equally the objects N 
of deteſtation ainong the Indians. This deteſtz- to f 
tion prevails even to this day in the inland parts of aui 
the country, where the want of intercourſe keeps eon 
alive thoſe rooted prejudices, which wear off gra- che 
-dually near the ſea-coaſts, where the intereſts and Iriti 
mutual wants of commerce unite men with each wit 
other, and conſequently introduce juſter notion nat 
of human nature. in t 
AlL. theſe claſſes are for ever . ** ful 


each other by unſurmountable barriers; they are 
not allowed to intermarry, live, or eat together, tot 
Whoever tranſgreſſes this rule, is Daniſha as 2 eig 
diſgrace to his tribe, ee 
Bur it is quite otherwiſe when how go 1 in 3 
grimage to the temple of Jagrenat, or the Supreme 
Being. At theſe ſeaſons the Bramins, the Raja 
or Nair, the huſpandman and mechanic carry 
their offerings, and cat and drink promiſcuouſlly'; 
they are there admoniſhed that the diſtinctions of 
birth are of human inſtitution, and that all men 
are brethren and children of the ſame God. 
| Tae religious ſyſtem which has given a Gin 
tion to the ſubordination, of rank among the In 
dians, has not had ſufficient influence to prevent 
them 
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them entirely. from aſpiring to 'thoſe marks of B 0. OK 
diſtinction which are appropriated to the ſuperior 
claſſes. Ambition, ſo natural to mankind, Ko 


ſometimes exerted itſelf, and ſingular expedients 


multitude ; this has given riſe to a race of monks 
known in India by the name of Fakirs. 


Mex of all the tribes or caſtes are permitted | 


to follow this claſs of life; nothing more is re- 
quired than to emulate the Bramins in abſtracted 
contemplation and indolence; but at the ſame time 
they are obliged to ſurpaſs them in exceſſive auſte- 
rities, which ftrike the mildeſt people in the world 
Ivith religious horror. The appearance of theſe fa- 
natics exceeds imagination; ſome of them wal low 
in the dirt, others accuſtom themſelves to pain- 


ful poſtures, extending their arms over their head 


till they are unable to recover their natural poſi- 
tion; and a third ſort continue ſtanding ſeven or 
eight days together, which occaſions prodigious 
ſwellings in their legs; they all of them enter 
into an engagement never to waſh their bodies, or 


nature, with a view of recommending themſelves 
to is author. The reſpe& paid them by the peo- 


tiſed by the European monks; if thoſe may be 
called mortifications, which are nothing 
than ſingular ceremonies practiſed at an early age, 
when to get rid of ſcruples concerning the grati- 
fication of, natural and forbidden paſſions, the 


have been tried by men jealous of ſuperiority to 
ſhare with the Bramins the veneration of the 


comb their hair; and to oppoſe and diſgrace 


ple is their only recompenſe for - theſe ſacrifices, | 
which infinitely exceed all the mortifications prac- 
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gels roſe into exiſtence; 
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'B 00K youthful imagination ardently embraces any 
M ſyſtem of life, however extravagant, provided i 


has received the public ſanction, and i is calculat 
ed to adminiſter to their pleaſures. : 
Tuo in the facred books of the Indians v we 


do not meet with thoſe inſtances of the maryel. 


lous, which ſometimes ſtrike ſo forcibly in the 


Greek theology, their mythology is as irregular 
as that of almoſt any other people. We do not 
find, in particular, any connection between their 
religious principles and the ſeveral claſſes that 
form the baſis of their government. The ſhaſtah 
is looked upon by ſome as a commentary on the 
vedam, and by others as an original work 
an extract of which has been lately publiſhed in 
England, and has thrown ſome light upon this 
ſubject. This book teaches, that the eternal being 


abſorbed in the oontemplation of his on eſſence, i 


formed the reſolution of creating beings, who 
might partake of his glory. He ſpoke, and an. 
they ſang in concert the 
praiſes of their creator, and harmony reigned in 
the celeſtial regions, when two of theſe ſpirit 
having revolted, drew a legion after them. The 
Supreme Being drove them into a place of tor- 
ment, from whence they were releaſed at the in- 


terceſſion of the faithful angels, upon conditions, 


which at once inſpired them with joy and terror 
The rebels were ſentenced, under different forms, 
to undergo puniſhments in the loweſt of the fit- 
teen planets, in proportion to the enormity of 
their firſt offence; accordingly each angel under: 
- went ighty-leven tranſmigrations upon earth, 
- befor 
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before. he animated the body of a cow, which B 05 o k 


holds the higheſt rank among the animal tribes. 
Theſe different tranſmigrations are conſidered as 
ſo many ſtages of expiation, preparatory to a 
ſtate of probation, which commences as ſoon as 
the angel tranſmigrates from the body of the 
cow into a human body: in this ſituation the 
creator enlarges his intellectual faculties, and 
conſtitutes him a free agent ; and his good or bad 
conduct haſtens or retards the time of his pardon. 


The good are at their death re- united to the Su- 


preme Being, and the wicked begin anew the 


#ra of their expiation. | 
Hzxc it appears, from this trailition/ of the 


ſhaſtah, that the metempſychoſis is an actual pu- 


niſhment, and that the ſouls which animate the 
generality of the brute creation, are nothing more 
than wicked ſpirits. This explanation is certain- 
ly not univerſally adopted in India. It was pro- 
baly invented by ſome devotee of a melancholy 
and rigid caſt; as the doctrine of the tranſmigra- 
tion of ſouls ſeems originally to have been found- 
ed rather on hope than fear. 


Ix fact, it is natural to ſuppoſe that it was only 


adopted at firſt as an idea that flattered and ſooth- 
ed mankind, and would eaſily be embraced in a 
country where men, living under the influence 


of a delicious climate and a mild government, 


began to be ſenſible of the ſhortneſs of life. A 
ſyſtem, therefore, which extended it beyond its 
natural limits could not fail to be well received. 


It is a conſolation to an old man, who ſees him - 


ſelf deſerted by all that is dear to him, to ima- - 


E2 gine 
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Sx K gine that his enjoyments will till remain, and 
[POS that his diſſolution only opens a paſſage to ano. 


« <> 


angels were required to perform. 


ther ſcene of exiſtence. 
equally a matter of conſolation to the friends who 
atrend him in his laſt moments, to think, that 


in leaving the world he does not relinquiſh the 


hopes of riſing once more into life, ' Hence was 
the riſe and progreſs of the doctrine of tranſmi. 
gration. Reaſon, diſſatisfied with this illuſion, 


may urge in vain, that without recollection there 
can be no continuance or identity of being; and 


that if a man does not remember that he ha 
exiſted, he is in the ſame ſituation as if he had 
never, exiſted before :—Sentiment adopted what 
reaſon diſallowed. > --- 

THz ſhaſtah, no doubt, has given a greater 
air of ſeverity to the doctrine of the metempſycho- 
ſis, with a view of making it more inſtrumental 
in ſupporting the ſyſtem of morality neceffary 
to be eſtabliſhed. In fact, upon this idea of 
tranſmigration conſidered. in the light of a puniſh- 
ment, the ſhaftah explains the duties which the 
The principal 
ones were Charity, abſtinence from animal food, 
and a ſcrupulous adherence to the profeſſion of 
their anceſtors. This laſt-mentioned prejudice, 
in which all theſe people agree, notwithſtanding 
they differ in their opinions concerning its origin, 
is without example, unleſs it be among the an- 
cient Egyptians, whoſe inſtitutions and thoſe of 
the Indians have certainly ſome hiſtorical rela- 
tion to each other, which is now unknown to 
us. But "_ the Egyptian laws eſtabliſhed 3 

" GRE 


At the ſame time, it i; 
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diſtinction of ranks, none were held in contemptz B e 
while, on the contrary, the laws of Brama, by WAY 


the introduction, perhaps, of ſome abuſes, ſeem 


to have condemned one part of the nation to pain 


and infamy. | 
+ TazRE is reaſon to believe chat the Indians were 


almoſt as civilized when Brama inſtituted his laws, 


as they are at preſent. Whenever a community 


begins to aſſume a certain form, it naturally di- 


vides into ſeveral claſſes, - according to the variety 
and extent of thoſe arts that are neceſſary to ſup- 
ply i its demands. 

Ir was doubtleſs the intention of Brama, by 


(| confirming theſe different profeſſions by ſanctions 


of religion, and confining the exerciſe of them 
perpetually to the ſame families, to give them a 


laſting eſtabliſhment on political principles; but 


he did not foreſee that by theſe means he ſhould 
obſtruct the progreſs of diſcoveries, which, in the 
end, might give riſe to new occupations. Ac- 
cordingly, if we may judge by the ſcrupulous at- 
tention paid by the Indians at this day to the laws 


of Brama, we may affirm that induſtry has made . 


no advances among this people, ſince the time 
of this legiſlator ; and that they were almoſt 
as civilized as they are at preſent, when they 
firſt received his laws. This remark is ſuffi- 
cient to give us an idea of the antiquity of theſe 
people, who have made no improvements in 
knowledge fince an æra which ſeems to be the 
moſt ancient in hiſtory. 


BRAMA preſcribed different kinds af” food for 
theſe reſpective tribes. The military, and ſome 


E 3. other 
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other ranks, were permitted to eat veniſon and orde 
mutton. Fiſh was allowed to ſome huſbandmen this 
and mechanics. Others lived upon milk and ve. Ag 
getables. None of the Bramins ate any thing 


that had life. Upon the whole, theſe people are i 
extremely ſober; but their abſtinence varies in vid 
proportion to the greater or leſs labour required goV 
in their profeſſions. ſigr 
Tarzy marry in their infancy, and their wives Ne. 
maintain a character of fidelity unknown in other oy 
countries. Some of the ſuperior ranks are al. mg 
lowed the privilege of having ſeveral wives. It che 
is well known that the wives of the Bramins burn 480 
themſelves on the death of their huſbands, and ba 
they ſeem to be the only perſons who are obliged Ki 
to it by the laws, Others, however, have been 
diſpoſed to follow their example, led by that ad 
point of honour to which ſo many victims are fa- bu 
crificed in all countries. This cruel injunction is Ls 
confined to widows who have no iſſue. Thoſe 0 
who have children are expected to take care of in 
their education and ſettlement in the world. Were th 
it not for this precaution, the ſtate, which ought 55 
to be the guardian of theſe orphans, would be « 
laden with a very oppreſſive burthen, 4 
Sinct the Moguls became maſters of Indoſtan, vs 
theſe horrible ſpectacles have been much leſs fre- 4 
quent, as it coſts a ſum too conſiderable for any P 
but the rich to obtain a licence for that purpoſe, p 


But this obſtacle has ſometimes made their incli- 
nations the ſtronger. Some women have been 
known to devote themſelves for ſeveral years to 
. loweſt and moſt laborious employments, in 

order 
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eagerly ambitious of ſacrificing themſelves, in pro- 


A few years ago a young, beautiful, and rich 
widow of Surat aſpired to this high honour. The 
governor refuſed to grant her permiſſion to con- 
ſign herſelf, with all her valuable accompliſh- 
ments, to the flames. The lady, full of indigna- 
tion, took a handful of burning coals, and, ſeem- 


age; ſer with what inſenſibility I bold this fire in my 
hands; and know that with n con . 1 fhall 
| throw myſelf into the flames. 

All the women, however, are not animated 
with this enthuſiaſtic. intrepidity. Many of them, 
who were ambitious of devoting themſelves to the 
manes of their huſbands, have been ſeized with an 
involuntary tremor when their approaching fate ap- 
peared in all its horrors. To encourage them to 
this great action, ſo contrary to reaſon and nature, 
a mixture is given them, which, by ſtupifying the 
ſenſes, removes the apprehenſions which the pre- 


moment the intoxication takes place, theſe unfor- 
tunate widows are directly thrown upon the fatal 
pile; and to this ſtratagem, invented by the ad- 


ſeeming ſigns of joy and ſatisfaction, which appear 


ing flames that are ready to reduce them to aſhes, 
| : i 4 r 1/2 "Yb 


portion as ſcenes of this kind became leſs common. 


ingly regardleſs of the pain, ſaid in a firm tone to 
the governor : Conſider not alone the tenderneſs of my 


paratian for death muſt unavoidably occaſion; The 


vocates for fanaticiſm, are to be attributed thoſe 


in their countenances at the ſight of thoſe devour- 


55 
order to 1 money to defray the expences rof B: G0: 
this extravagant ſuicide. Others have been more W 
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Tus inftitution is not attributed to Brama, but MW whic 
rather ſeems to be the invention of ſome Bramin, It i 
who carried his jealouſy beyond the grave. It is are 


a piece of refinement, dictated by a barbarous and I with 


over: ſtrained affection, and ſuitable to the character idol 


are ſtill more neglected, nor have they the leaſt 


with the Mohammedans, no bridges had ever been 


mitting no light but at the entrance, which always 


of thoſe ſuperſtitious mortals, who think there is the 
an eſſential merit in rigid morality, and what they ma: 
call a, ſuperior purity. 


TrzsE people are of a mild, humane diſpoſition, cat 
and are almoſt ſtrangers to the paſſions that pre- me 
vail among us. What motive of ambition can ſai 

there be among men who are deſtined to continue kr 
always in the ſame ſtate? . They love peaceable la. WW ca 
bour and an indolent life, and often quote this ſo 
paſſage of one of their favourite authors: *T7s better or 
to fit ftill than to walk; better to ſleep than to anale; ot 
But death is beſt of all. ſi 

'THz1R temperance, and the exceſlive heats of 
the climate, reſtrain the violence of their paſſions, d 
and weaken their propenſity to amorous pleaſures, i 
Avarice, which reigns chiefly in people of weak i 

bodies, and little minds, is almoſt their only paſſion, t 
Ws may judge of their ingenuity in arts by the ; 
ſpecimens that are brought from India. They are 1 
not to be made without much difficulty, but they { 
are deſtitute of taſte and elegance. The ſciences 


notion of mechanics; before they were acquainted 


erected. The Pagodas are in genera] nothing more 
than miſerable ſtructures of a ſquare form, ad- 


fronts the eaſt ; z this defect! is ſupplied by tapers, 
which 
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which are kept burning by the pious and devout. 
It is aſſerted, however, that their great Pagodas 
are regularly built, and that the ornaments both 
within and without are of conſiderable value. The 
er idol is placed i in the center of the building, ſo that 
is Wl the Parias who are not admitted into the temple, 


may have a ſight of it through the gates. In theſe | 


Pagodas there are ciſterns of water for the purifi- 
cation of the Indians. Theſe ſuperſtitious cere- 
monies are chiefly obſerved by the people. Ir is 
ſaid that there are ſtill ſome of the Bramins who 

know how to calculate eclipſes; but it 1s not very 
| eaſy to diſcover whether this is done by means of 
ſome of their tables derived from their anceſtors, 


ory previouſly neceſſary towards the ſolution of 
ſuch problems. | 
Tux military claſs have choſen to fix their reſi- 
dence in the northern provinces, and the peninſula 
is chiefly inhabited by the inferior tribes. Hence 
it has happened, that all the powers who have at- 
tacked India by fea, have met with ſo little reſiſt 
ance, It may not be amiſs to remind thoſe, philo- 
ſophers who maintain that man is an animal deſ- 


the military people who indulge in animal food, 
are more robuſt, courageous and ſprightly, and live 
longer than thoſe of the other claſſes who feed 


of the north and ſouth, is of too uniform a caſt to 
be attributed entirely to the particular kind of nou- 


or whether they are really acquainted with the the- 


upon vegetables; at the ſame time it muſt be 
owned, that the difference between the inhabitants 
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tined to ſubſiſt upon the fruits of the earth, that 


riament ; the cold of the north the elaſticity of 
e the 
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the air, leſs fertility and more labour and exerciſe, 
with a more varied kind of life; all theſe circum. 
ſtances whet the appetite, brace the nerves, raiſe a3 
ſpirit of reſolution and activity, and give a firmer 
tone to the organs: on the other hand, the heats 
of the ſouth, together with great quantities of fruit, 
an inactive life, a conſtant perſpiration, a more free 
and-more laviſh uſe of the means conducive to po. 
pulation, more indulgence in effeminate pleaſures, 
and a ſedentary and uniform courſe of life, while 
they increaſe. the number of births, occaſion a 
ſpeedier diſſolution. Upon the whole it ſhould 
ſeem, that though man was not by nature deſigned 
to conſume the fleſh of animals, he is endued with 
a power of accommodating himſelf to the various 
modes of life that prevail in every different cli- 
mate, and either hunts and lives upon fleſh ot 
vegetables; or turns ſhepherd or huſbandman ac- 

cording to the fertility or barrenneſs of the ſoil. 
This religion of Brama was antiently, and gill 
continues to be, divided into eighty - three ſects, 
which agree in ſome fundamental points, and have 
no diſputes about the reſt; they live in amity with 
men of all perſuaſions, as their own does not oblige 
them to make proſelytes. The Indians ſeldom ad- 
mit ſtrangers to their worſhip, and always with the 
greateſt reluctance. This was in ſome meaſure 
the ſpirit of the ancient ſuperſtition, as it appears 
among the Egyptians, the Jews, the Greeks and the 
Romans: and though it has occaſioned fewer ra- 
vages than the zeal of making converts, it pre- 
vents the intercourſes of ſociety, and raiſes an ad- 
ditional barrier between one poaple and another. 
| WHEN 
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Wr we conſider how bounteouſly nature has ® CG: 2:08 
provided for the happineſs of theſe fertile countries, RE 

where every want is eaſily ſupplied ; and that the 
compaſſionate temper and morals of the Indians 
render them equally averſe from perſecution and 
the ſpirit of conqueſt, we cannot . help lamenting 
that a barbarous inequality ſhould. have diſtin- 
guiſhed one part of the nation. by power and pri- 
vileges, while the reſt of the inhabitants are 
loaded with miſery and contempt. What can be 
the cauſe of this ſtrange illuſion? It muſt doubt- 
leſs be traced to that principle which has been the 
conſtant ſource of all the calamities that have 
befallen the inhabitants of this globe. | 
Wx need only ſuppoſe that a powerful people, 
with few lights to direct them, adopt an original 
error, which ignorance brings into faſhion : as 
ſoon as this error becomes general, it is made the 
baſis of an intire ſyſtem of politics and morality ; 
and men begin to find that their innocent pro- 
penſities run counter to their duty. In order to 
conform to this new plan of morality, they muſt 
perpetually be offering violence to the order of 
nature. This continual ſtruggle will introduee 
a moſt Amazing contrariety into their manners; 
and the nation will be compoſed of a ſett of 
wretches, who will paſs their lives in mutually 
tormenting each other, and accuſing nature. Such 
is the picture of all the people upon earth, except- 
ing, perhaps, a few ſocieties of ſavages. Abſurd 
prejudices have perverted human reaſon, and even 
ſtifled that inſtinct which teaches animals to reſiſt 


oppreſſion and tyranny. M ultitudes of the human 
race 


| -HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 
B 7 o K race implicitly ſubmit to be a ſort of vaſſals to a 
ANN ſmall number of men who oppreſs them. 


Such is the fatal progreſs of that original 
error, which impoſture has either produced or 
kept up in the mind of man. May true know- 
ledge” revive thoſe rights of reaſonable beings, 

which to be recovered, want only to be known | 


£ Ye ſages of the earth, philoſophers of every na- 


tion, it is yours alone to make laws by pointing 
them out to your countrymen.. Take the glori- 
ous reſolution to inſtru your fellow creatures, 


and be aſſured that it is much eaſier to propagate 


truth than error. Mankind, animated by the de- 
fire of happineſs, to' which you will point the way, 


will liſten to you with attention. Make thoſe 


millions of hireling ſlaves bluſh, who are always 
ready, at the command of their maſters, to de- 


ſtroy their fellow-citizens. Rouze all the powers 


of human nature to oppoſe this ſubverſion of ſo- 
cial laws. Teach mankind that liberty is the in- 
ſtitution of God; authority that of man. Expoſe 


thoſe myſterious arts which hold the world in 


chains and darkneſs: let the people be ſenſible 
how far their credulity has been impoſed upon; 


let them re- aſſume with one accord the uſe of 


their faculties, and vindicate the honour of the 
human race. | 

 Bes1Des the natives, cli Portugueſe found Mo- 
hammedans in India, ſome of whom came from 
the borders of Africa, The greateſt part of them 
were deſcendents of the Arabs, who either ſettled 
here or made incurſions. They had poſſeſſed 


iy themſelves of all the countries as far as the 
Indus, | 


? 
ry 
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Indus, by the force of arms. The moſt enter- 
prizing among them paſſed this river, and ſucceſ. 
fively penetrated into the extremities of the eaſt. 
On this immenſe continent they became the factors 
of Arabia and Egypt, and were treated with diſtin- 
guiſhed reſpect by all the ſovereigns who wiſhed 
to keep up an intercourſe with theſe countries. 
Here they multiplied to a great degree; for as 


their religion allowed poligamy, they married in 


every place where they made any ſtay. 
Tum ſucceſs was ſtill more rapid and laſting 


in the iſlands that lie ſcattered i in this ocean. The | 


want of commerce procured. them the beſt recep- 
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tion both from princes and their ſubjects. They 


ſoon roſe to the higheſt dignities in theſe petty 
ſtates, and became the arbiters of government. 


They took advantage of the ſuperiority of their 


knowledge, and the ſupport they received from 


their country, to eſtabliſh an univerſal dominion. 


The deſpots and their vaſſals, in order to ingra- 


tiate themſelves with them, abandoned a religion 


to which they had no great attachment, for new 


opinions which might procure them ſome advan- 


tages. This ſacrifice coſt them the leſs, as the 


preachers of the Koran made no ſcruple of mixing 


ancient ſuperſtitions among thoſe they wiſhed to 


eſtabliſh. 


THESE Mohammedan Arabs, who were apoſtles 
and merchants at the ſame time, had already. pro- 


pagated their religion by purchaſing a great num- 
ber of ſlaves, to whom, after they had been cir- 
cumciſed and inſtructed in their daoctrine, they 


gave their freedom; but as a certain pride, pre- 
| | vented 
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vented them from mixing their blood with that fe 
of theſe freedmen, the latter have in time become d 
a diſtinct people, inhabiting the coaſt of the In. ſi 
dian peninſula from Goa to Madraſs; they are + 
t preſent known in Malabar by the name of a 
Pooliahs, and by that of Coolies in Coromandel; \ 
they underſtand neither the Perſian, the Arabian, \ 
. 

6 

| 

| 

| 


nor the Mooriſh language, and confine themſelves 
to that of the countries in which they live; the 
_ generality are addicted to commerce, and profeſs 
a ſpecies of Mohammediſm extremely corrupted 
by the Indian ſuperſtitions. | 
InposTANn, which has ſince been almoſt entirely 
reduced by war under a foreign yoke, was, at the 
time of the arrival of the Portugueſe, divided be- 
tween the kings of Cambaya, Delhi, Biſnagar, 
Narzingua and Calicut, each of which reckoned 
_ ſeveral ſovereigns, more or leſs powerful, among 
their tributaries. The laſt of theſe monarchs, 
who is better known by the name of Zamorin, 
which anſwers to that of emperor, than by the 
name of his capital city, poſſeſſed the moſt mari- 
| time ſtates, and his empire extended over all 
Malabar. 
TRERE is an ancient tradition, that wha the 
ride began to eſtabliſſi themſelves in India 
in the eighth century, the king of Malabar took 
lo great a fancy to their religion, that he not only 
embraced it, but determined to end his days at 
Mecca, Calicut, where he embarked, became 2 
Place ſo dear and reſpectable to the Moors, that 
they were inſenſibly led to make it the conſtant 
- rendezyous of their ſhips. Thus by the ſole ef- 
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ect of this ſuperſtition, this harbour, incommo- 


dious and dangerous as it was, became the richeſt 
ſtaple of theſe countries. Precious ſtones, pearls, 
amber, ivory, china-ware, gold and ſilver, filks 


ind cottons, indigo, ſugar, all kinds of ſpices, 


valuable woods, perfumes, beautiful varniſh, and 
whatever conduces to the elegance of life, were 
carried thither from all parts of the eaſt. Some 


of theſe rich commodities came by ſea; but as 


navigation was neither ſo ſafe nor puff with 
ſo much ſpirit as it is now, a great deal was 
brought by land by buffaloes and elephants. 
Gama, having informed himſelf of theſe parti- 
culars, when he touched at Melinda, hired an able 
pilot to conduct him to that port in which trade 


was the moſt flouriſhing. Here he fortunately 


met with a Moor of Tunis, who underſtood the 
Portugueſe language, and having ſeen with ad- 


miration the great atchievements of this nation on 


the coaſts of Barbary, conceived a fondneſs for it 
which overcame his prejudices. ' This predilec- 
tion engaged the Moor to uſe all his intereſt in 
flavour of theſe ſtrangers, who put themſelves en- 
tirely under his direction. He procured Gama 


an audience of the Zamorin, who propoſed an 


alliance, and a treaty of commerce with the king 
his maſter, This was upon the point of being 
concluded, when the Muſſulmen found means to 
throw a-ſuſpicion upon a rival power, whoſe 
courage, activity and knowledge they dreaded. 
The reports they made to him of its ambition and 


reſtleſſneſs. made ſuch an impreſſion on the mind 


| of the prince, that he reſolved to deſtroy thoſe ad- 


venturers 


The Portu- 
gueſe eſta · : 
bliſh a ſettle- 
ment on the 
coaſt of 
Malabar, 
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3 & vyenturers to whom he had juſt before given fo 
WYN favourable a reception. / 
= Sa being informed of this * by his 
| faithful guide, ſent his brother-on board the fleet, 
| telling him, F you ſhould hear that I am thrown into 
=. pPriſon, or put to death, I forbid you, as your com- 
=: mander, either to come to my aſſiſtance, or revenge my 
death; ſet ſail immediately, and inform the fg 
the particulars of our voyage. 

Trxy were happily not reduced to theſe ex- 
tremities. The Zamorin, who wanted neither 
power nor inclination, wanted courage to put his 
deſign in execution; and the admiral had leave to 
return to his fleet. After making ſome well-', 
timed repriſals, which procured a reſtitution wn 

the merchandiſe he had left as a Piney in Cali- 
cut, he failed for Europe. 

Ir is impoſſible to deſcribe the joy hat pre- 
vailed at Liſbon on his return. The inhabitants 
beheld themſelves on the point of eſtabliſhing the 
richeſt commerce in the world, and being not 

only avaritious, but ſuperſtitious at the ſame time, 
flattered themſelves with the hopes of propagating 
their religion either by perſuaſion, or by the force 
of arms. The popes, who omitted no opportu- 
nity of confirming: the opinion of their ſupreme 
authority upon earth, gave the Portugueſe all the 
coaſts they ſhould diſcover in the eaſt, and in- 
ſpired this little ſtate with all the ally of con- 
queſt. | 

NUMBERS were eager to embark. ; on board. the 
new fleet that was fitted out for an expedition to 
India, T hirteen veſſcls that failed from the Ta- 

gus, 
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„ under the command of Alvares Cabral, ar- B oy K. 
4 at Calicut, and reſtored ſome of the Zamo- __ 
in's ſubjects whom Gama had carried away _— -- -: 
him, © Theſe Indians ſpoke highly of the treat- 
ment they had received; but it was a long time 
before the Zamorin was reconciled to the Portu- 
gueſe; the Mooriſh party prevailed, and the 
people of Calicut, ſeduced by their i intrigues, maf- 
facred fifty of the adventurers. Cabral, in re- 
venge, burnt all the Arabian veſſels in the har- 
bour, cannonaded the town, and then failed _ 
to Cochin and afterwards to Cananor. n 8 
Tx kings of both theſe towns gave him ſpices, 
offered him gold and ſilver, and propoſed an al- 
Fance with him againſt the Zamorin, to whom 
they 1 were tributaries, The kings of Onor, Cu- 
lan, and ſeveral other princes, made the ſame 
overtures; flattering themſelves that they ſhould 
all be relieved from the tribute they paid to the 
Zamorin, extend the frontiers of their ſtates, and 
ſee their harbours crouded with the ſpoils of Aſia. 
This general infatuation procured to the Portu- 
gueſe ſo great an aſcendant over the whole coun- 
try of Malabar, that wherever they appeared they 
gave the law, No fovereign was ſuffered to enter , 
into an alliance with them, unleſs he would ac- 
knowledge himſelf dependent on the court of 
Liſbon, give leave that a citadel ſhould be built 
in his capital, and ſell his merchandiſe at the price 
fixed by the buyer. The foreign merchant was 
/ obliged to wait till the Portugueſe had com- 
pleted their lading; and no perſon was ſuffered 
fo navigate theſe ſeas without producing paſſ- 
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* 0 K ports Xa 1 The wars in 1 Phe mere 
wa unavoidably engaged, gave little interruption to 
their trade; with a ſmall number of men they de. 
feated numerous armies ; their enemies met with 
them every where, and always fled before them; 
and, in a ſhort time, the ſhips of the Moors, of 
the Zamorin and his dependents, no longer dared 

to make their appearance. 

TRE Portugueſe, thus become the conqueron 
of the caſt, were perpetually ſending rich 
cargoes to their own country, which reſounded 
with the fame of their exploits. The port 

of Liſbon gradually became the reſort of all 
the traders in Europe, and the grand mart of 
Indian commodities: for the Portugueſe, who 
brought them immediately from India, ſold them 
at a lower rate than the merchants of other Nar 
tions. 

To ſecure and extend theſe advantages, it be 
came neceſſary to call in the aid of reflection to 
correct and ſtrengthen what had hitherto been the 
offspring of chance, a ſingular intrepidity, and a 
happy concurrence of circumſtances. It was ne- 
ceſſary to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of power and com- 
merce, which, at the ſame time that it was exten- 
ſive enough to take in all objects, ſnould be ſo well 
connected, that all the parts of the grand ſtruc- 
ture they meant to raiſe, ſhould mutually ſtrengthen 
each other, Notwithſtanding the information the 
court of Liſbon had received from the accounts 
tranſmitted from India, and the teſtimony of thoſe 

who had hitherto been intruſted with the manage- 
ment of her intereſts in that quarter; it wiſely 
9 5 1 n wy" 
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repoſed all its confidence in Alphonſo Albu- 
querque, the moſt diſcerning of = _ TI 
who had been in Aſia. 


Tur new viceroy acquitted himſelf beyond ex- 
pectation: he found it neceſſary, that Portugal 


BOOK 


ſhould have an eſtabliſhment which might eaſily - 


be defended, where there was a good harbour and 


a wholeſome air, and where the Portugueſe might 


refreſh themſelves, after the fatigues of their paſ- 
ſage from Europe. With this view, he caſt his 
| eyes upon Goa, which he foreſaw would be an 1m- 


portant acquiſition to Liſbon, 

| Goa, which riſes in the form of an amphitheatre, 
is ſituated near the middle of the coaſt of Mala- 
bar, upon an iſland ſeparated from the continent 


by the two branches of a river which falls into the 
ſea at ſome diſtance from the city, forming under 


its walls one of the fineſt harbours in the world. 


This iſland is reckoned to be ten leagues in cir- 
cyumference. Within this little ſpot are to be ſeen 


hills, yallies, woods, canals, ſprings of excellent 


water, a city, magnificently built, market-towns 
.and large yillages. Before the entrance into the 
port, we obſerye the two peninſulas Salſet and 
| Barda, which equally ſerve the purpoſes of de- 
' fence and ſhelter, They are guarded by forts 


lined with artillery, where all ſhips are obliged to 


ſtop before they come to an anchor in the hare 
bour. | 
Goa, though not ſo confiderible at . time as 


it has been fifice, was looked upon as the moſt ad- 
vantageous poſt in India. It belonged to the king 
| of the Decan z but Idalcan, who was \intryſted with 
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the government of it, had aſſumed an independ. 


ency, and endeavoured to extend his power in 
Malabar, While this uſurper was purſuing his 
ſchemes on the continent, Albuquerque appeared 
before the gates of Goa, took the city. by ſtorm, . 
and acquired this valuable advantage with yery 
little loſs. | 

- IpaLcan, apprized of the loſs the king had 
ſuſtained, did not heſitate a moment what mea- 


ſures he ſhould take. In conjunction even with 


the Indians his enemies, who were almoſt as much 
intereſted in this matter as himſelf, he marched 


towards the capital, with a degree of expedition 


never known before in that country. The Portu- 


gueſe having no firm faoting, and finding them- 
ſelves unable to preſerve their conqueſt, retreated to 


their ſhips which kept their ſtation in the harbour, 


and ſent to Cochin for a reinforcement. While 


they were waiting for it, their proviſions failed, 
Idalcan offered them a ſupply, giving them to un- 


derſtand, That, he choſe to conquer by arms, and not 
by famine. It was cuſtomary at that time, in 
the Indian wars, for the armies to ſuffer pro- 
viſions to be carried to their enemies. Albu- 


gquerque rejected the offer made him, wich 
this reply, That be would receive no preſents from 
Idalcan till they were friends. The . he 
hourly expected never arrived. ; 
Tn1s diſappointment determined him to retreat, 


and to poſtpone the execution of his darling pro- 


ject to a more favourable opportunity, which pre: 
ſented itſelf a few months after. Tdalcan being 
bange to take the field again to preſerve | his do- 


miniong 
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minions from abſolute deſtruction, Albuquerque 
made a ſudden attack upon Goa, which he.carried 
by ſtorm, and fortified himſelf in the place. As 
the harbour of Calicut was good for nothing, and 
ceaſed to be frequented by the Arabian veſſels, all 
its trade and riches were transferred to this city, 
which became the metropolis of all the Portugueſe 


ſettlements in India. _ 
Inu natives of the country were too weak, too 


diſpirited, and too much at variance, to put a ſtop 
to the ſucceſs of this enterprizing nation. Nothing 
remained to be done but to guard againſt the 
Egyptians, nor was the leaſt precaution either 
omitted or neglected. _ | 

Eovpr, which is conſidered as the parent of all 
hiſtorical antiquities, the ſource of policy, and the 


nurſery of arts and ſciences, afrer having remained 


for ages in a ſtate of ſeparation from the reſt of the 
world, who were held in contempt by this wiſe 


country, underſtood and practiſed navigation. The 


inhabitants had long neglected the Mediterranean, 
where they did not certainly expect any great ad- 
vantages, and directed their courſe towards the In- 
; Gian ocean, which was the true channel of wealth. 


STRUCK with the ſituation of this country be- 


tween two ſeas, one of which opens the road to the 
eaſt, and the other to the weſt, Alexander formed 
the deſign of fixing the ſeat of his empire in Egypt, 
and of making it the centre of trade to the whole 
world. This prince, who had more diſcernment 


than any other conqueror, faw that if it were paſ- 
ible to form an union between his preſent and fu- 


ture acquiſitions, he muſt make choice of 2 a coun- 
T1 try 


The man- 
ner of car - 
rying on 
trade in In- 
dia before 
the con- 
queſts of the 
Portugueſe. 
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try which nature ſeems to have placed, as it were, 


in contact with Africa and Alia to connect them 
with Europe. The premature death of the great- 


eſt commander that hiſtory and fable have held 


forth to the admiration of mankind, would for 
ever have annihilated theſe vaſt projects, had they 
not been in part purſued by Ptolemy, one of his 


| Heutenants; who, upon the diviſion of the moſt 
magnificent ſpoil ever known, claimed Egypt for 


his ſhare. 
| In the reign of this new ſovereign and his im- 


mediate ſucceſſors, commerce made prodigious 


improvements. Alexandria was the mart of the 


merchandiſe that came from * by the red 


ſea, to the port of Berenice. 


A WRITER, who has entered deeply into this 
fubject, and whoſe accounts we follow, tells us, 


that ſome of the numerous veſſels that were built 


in conſequence of theſe connections, traded only 


in the gulph with the Arabians and Abyſſinians. 
Among thoſe which ventured out into the main 


ocean, ſome of them failed ſouthward to the right 


along the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, as far as the 


iſland of Madagaſcar; and others ſteering to the 


left towards the Perſian gulph, went even as far as 
the Euphrates, to trade with the people on its 


banks, particularly with the Greeks, whom Alex- 


ander had brought there with him in his expedi- 
tions. Others, grown ſtill more enterprizing from 


the hopes of gain, penetrated as far as the mouths 
of the Indus, traverſed the coaſt of Malabar, and 


touched at the iſland of Ceylon, known by the an 


cients under the name of Taprobane. A very 
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ſmall number paſſed through the Coromandel to Þ 3 K 
go up the river Ganges, as far as Palybotra, a CAA 
town the moſt celebrated in India on account of 

its riches. Thus, induſtry proceeded by gradual 

- advances, from one river or coaſt to another, to 


appropriate the productions of thoſe countries 


that abound moſt in fruits, flowers, perfumes, 


' precious ſtones, and all the delicacies of volup- 
tuous luxury. 


Taz boats made oſe of in theſe expeditions ; 


were long and flat, not unlike thoſe that are ſeen 
upon the Nile. Before the invention of the 
compaſs, in conſequente of which, larger veſſels 


carrying more ſail were fitted out for the main 


ocean; it was neceſſary to row cloſe to the ſhore, 
and to follow the windings of the coaſt from 
one point of land to another. The fides of 
the ſhips were alſo made leſs, in order to weaken 
the power of the wind over them ; and the ſhips 
leſs deep, for fear of ſtriking againſt rocks, ſands, 


or ſhallows. Thus a voyage not ſo long by one- 


third as thoſe which are now performed in leſs 
than ſix months, ſametimes laſted five years or 
more, What their veſſels wanted in ſize, was ſup- 
plied by their numbers; and the diſadvantages of 


| their ſlow ſailing were compenſated by the frequent 


ſquadrons that were fitted out. 


Tur Egyptians exported to India, as has been 
done ever ſince, woollen manufactures, iron, lead, 


copper, ſome ſmall pieces of workmanſhip in glaſs 


and filver, in exchange for ivory, ebony, tortoiſe- 
thell, white and printed linens, filks, pearls, pre- 


_ ious ſtones, cinnamon, ſpices, and particularly 
| F4 frankincenſe 
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B 00 K frankincenſe; ; which was a perfume the moſt in 

Ly ſteem, on account of its being uſed in divine wor- 

ſhip, and contributing to the gratification of 

' princes. It fold at fo high a price, that the mer. 

chants adulterated under pretence of improving it, 

So apprehenſive is avarice of being defrauded by 

poverty, that the workmen who were employed in 

making it were naked; having only a girdle about 

their loins, the ends of which were ſealed by the 
ſuperintendant of the manufacture. 

ALL the ſea-faring and trading nations in the 

Mediterranean reſorted to the ports of Egypt to 

purchaſe the produce of India, When Carthage 

and Corinth became the victims of the vices intro-; 

duced by their opulence, the-Egyptians were them- 

ſelves obliged to export the riches with which theſe 

cities formerly loaded their own veſſels. | As their 

maritime power increaſed, they extended their na- 

vigation as far. as Cadiz. They could ſcarcely 

-ſupply the demands of Rome, whoſe luxury kept 

5 pace with its conqueſts; at the ſame time that 

they were arrived at ſuch a pitch of extravagance 

themſelves, that the accounts given of it have the 

air of romance. Cleopatra, with whom their em- 

pire and hiſtory expired, was as profuſe as ſhe was 

voluptuous. But notwithſtanding theſe incredible 

expences, the advantages they derived from the 

Indian trade were ſo great, that after they were 

ſubdued and ſpoiled, lands, proviſions, and mer- 

chandiſe, bore double the price at. Rome. II 

Pliny may be credited, the conqueror, by reinſta- 

ting the conquered in this ſource of opulence, 

which was Calculated rather to Hatter their vanity. 

than 
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than to aggrandize their power, gained twenty 
thouſand per cent. Though it is eaſy to ſee that 
this calculation is exaggerated, we may from 
thence form a conjecture what profits muſt have 
been reaped in thoſe diſtant ages, when the In- 
dians were not ſo well r wh. their own 


intereſt. | 
 WanLz the Romans had virtue cndiigh to pre- 


| ſerve the power acquired by their anceſtors, Egypt 
very much contributed ro ſupport the dignity of 


the empire by the riches it brought thither from 
India, But the fulneſs of luxury, like the corpu- 
lency of the body, is a ſymptom of approaching 
decay. This vaſt empire ſunk under its own 


weight, and, like levers of wood or metal whole 


exceſſive length contributes to their weakneſs, 
broke into two parts. 

EcyeT was annexed to the eaſtern empire, 
which laſted longer than that of the weſt; not 
being attacked ſo ſoon, or with ſo much vigour. 
If riches could have ſupplied the place of courage, 
its ſituation and reſources would even have made 


it invincible. But the inhabitants of this empire 


had nothing except ſtratagem to oppoſe againſt an 
enemy, who, beſide the enthuſiaſm of a new reli- 


gion, were animated with all the ſtrength of an 


uncivilized people. A torrent thus increaſing, as 
it deſtroyed every thing in its paſſage, was not to 
be ſtopped by ſo ſlight a barrier. In the ſeventh 


century it laid waſte ſeveral provinces, and Egypt 


amongſt the reſt; which after having been one of 
the principal empires of antiquity, and the model 
of all modern monarchies, was at length deſtined 


to 
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to ſink into a ſtate of languor and- blink in 
which it remains to this day. 


Taz Greeks comforted themſelves adder this 


.. misfortune, on finding that the wars of the Sara- 


cens had diverted the ſtream of the Indian com. 
- merce from Alexandria to Conſtantinople, by two 


well-known channels. One of theſe was the 


Euxine or black ſea, where it was uſual to em- 


bark to go up the Phaſis. Large veſſels were at 
firſt employed, and afterwards ſmaller ones were 
introduced, which failed as far as Serapana; from 


whence, in four or five days, the merchants convey- 
ed their commodities by land-carriage to the river 


Cyrus, which falls into the Caſpian fea. Having 


crofſed this tempeſtuous ocean, they arrived at the 
mouth of the Oxus, which extended almoſt as 


far as the ſource of the Indus, and' from whence 


they returned the ſame way, laden with the trea- 
ſures of Aſia. Such was one of the means of 
communication between this continent, always na- 
turally rich, and that of Europe, which was then 
poor, and ruined by its own inhabitants. 
Tx other channel of communication was more 


eaſy. The Indian veſſels, failing from different 


coaſts," paſſed the Perſian gulph, and arrived at 
the banks of the Euphrates, where they unloaded 


their cargo; which, from this river, was in one 


day ſent by land- carriage to Palmyra. This city, 
the ruins of which till preſerve an idea of its opu- 
lence, tranſported this merchandiſe through the 
deſerts to the confines of Syria. By this rich com- 


merce, it became more flouriſhing than could have 


been expected from its ſandy ſituation. Since its 


deſtruction, 
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deſtruction, the caravans, after ſome changes, 
conſtantly took the road of Aleppo, which, by 
means. of the port of Alexandretta, turned the 
current of wealth to Conſtantinople, that was at 
length become the general * of the * 


tions of India. 
Tunis advantage might alone have retantled 


the fall of the empire, and, perhaps, have re- 


ſtored it to its ancient grandeur : but that gran- 


deur had been acquired by its arms, its virtues, 


and its frugal manners; and it was now deſtitute 


of all thoſe means of maintaining its proſperity. 


The Greeks, corrupted by the prodigious acceſ- 
ſion of waa. which their excluſive commerce 


poured in upon them almoſt without any care or 


activity of their own, abandoned themſelves to 
an indolent and effeminate way of life, which in- 
fallibly leads to luxury; fond only of the trivial 
amuſements of glittering ſhows, and the volup- 


tuous refinements of art; of futile, obſcure, and 


ſophiſtical diſquiſitions on matters of taſte, ſenti- 
ment, and even religion and politic. They 
could ſuffer themſelves to be oppreſſed, but 
knew not how to aſſert their right to be pro- 
perly governed; and alternately made their court 
to tyrants by the moſt abject adulation, or irri- 


tated them by a faint reſiſtance. Theſe people 


were bought by the emperors, who ſold them 


to all the monopolizers who aimed to enrich 


themſelves by the ruin of the ſtate. The go- 
vernment, ſtill more corrupted than its ſubjects, 
ſuffered its navy to decay, and placed its whole 


the 


dependence on the treaties it entered into with 
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eto fla i the ſtrangers, whoſe: ſhips frequented its ports. 
Ihe Italians had inſenſibly engroſſed the article of 
mcdmranſportation, which the Greeks had for a long 
time kept in their own hands. This branch of 
buſineſs, which is rather laborious than profitable, 
was doubly uſeful to a trading nation, whoſe 
chief riches conſiſt in maintaining their vigour | 
by labour. Indolence haſtened the deſtruction of 
Conſtantinople, which was preſſed and ſurrounded 
on all ſides by the conqueſts of the Turks. The 
Genoeſe fell into the precipice which their perfidy 
and avarice had digged for them. Mohammed 
the ſecond drove them from Caffa, to which 
place they had, of late years, drawn the greateſt 
part of the Afiatic- trade. 
Tux Venetians did not wait for this event to 
give them an opportunity of reviving their con- 
nections with Egypt. They had experienced 
more indulgence than they expected from a go- 
vernment eſtabliſned ſince the laſt cruſades, and 
nearly reſembling that of Algiers. The Mam- 
melucs, who at the time of theſe wars had taken 
poſſeſſion of a throne they had hitherto ſupport- 
ed, were for the moſt part ſlaves brought from 
Circaſſia in their infancy, and trained up early to a 
military life. The ſupreme authority was veſted 
in a chief, and a council compoſed of four-and- 
| twenty principab perſons. This military corps, 
which eaſe would unavoidably have enervated, was 
recruited every year by a multitude of brave ad- 
venturers, who flocked from all parts, with a view 
of making their fortune. Theſe needy people 
were prevailed upon, by a ſum of money and 
| promiles, 
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romiſes, to conſent that their country ſhould be B * K 
made the mart of Indian merchandiſe. Thus they — 


were bribed into a meaſure, which the political 
intereſt of their ſtate always required them to 
adopt. The inhabitants of Piſa and Florence; 
the Catalans, and the Genoeſe, received ſome be- 


nefit from this change; but it was of ſignal ad- 


vantage to the Venetians, by whoſe management 
jt was effected. Affairs were in this ſituation 


when the Portugueſe made their appearance in 
India. 


Tuts great event, and the conſequences chat 


immediately followed it, occaſioned much un- 


eaſineſs at Venice. This republic, ſo celebrated 
for its wiſdom, had lately been diſconcerted by a 


league which it could not oppole, and certainly 


did not foreſee. Several princes of different in- 
tereſts, who were rivals in power, and had pre- 


tenſions of an oppoſite nature, united, in defiance 


of all the rules of Juſtice and policy, to deſtroy a 
ſtate which had not given any of them the leaſt 
umbrage ; and even Lewis the XIIth, whoſe in- 
tereſt was moſt concerned in the preſervation of 
Venice, brought it to the brink of ruin by 
the victory of Aignadelle. The quarrels which 
mult neceſſarily ariſe among ſuch allies, joined to 


the prudence of the republic, ſaved it from this 


danger; which, though more imminent in ap- 


pearance, was, in fact, not ſo great nor ſo im- 


mediate as that they were now expoſed to, by the 
diſcovery of a paſſage tq India by the Cape of 


3 Good Hope, 4 
„„ 
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VENICE ſoon: perceived that her commerce, 
and conſequently her power, was on the point 
of being transferred to the Portugueſe. Every 
expedient was tried that an able adminiſtration 
could ſuggeſt. Some of the ſkilful emiſſaries, 
which the ſtate took care to retain and emp 


dexterouſly in all places, perſuaded the Araby 
ſettled in their country, and thoſe that were dif. 
perſed over India, or the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, 


that as their intereſt was equally concerned with 
that of Venice, they ought to unite with her againſt 
a nation, which had made itſelf miſtreſs of the 


common ſource of their riches. 


Taz rumour of this league reached the Sultan 


of Egypt, whoſe attention was already awakened 


by the misfortunes he felt, as well as thoſe 


he foreſaw. The cuſtoms, which conſtituted a 
principal branch of his revenue, and by which 


five per cent. was levied on the importation, and 


ten on the exportation of Indian goods, began to 
bring in little or nothing. The frequent bank- 
ruptcies, which were the neceſſary conſequence 


of the embarraſſment of affairs, ' exaſperated men's 


minds againſt the government, which is always 
reſponſible to the people for the calamities they 
endure, The militia, which was ill paid, fearing 
that their pay would be ſtill more precarious, 

raiſed mutinies, which are more to be dreaded on 
the decline of a ſtate, than in the time of its pro- 


ſperity. Egypt was equally a ſufferer by the 


trade carried on by the Portugueſe, and by the 


obſtructions their own was expoſed to by their en · 
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croachments, 
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Tux Egyptians might have extricated them- 
ſelves from theſe inconveniencies by fitting out a 


fleet 3 but the red ſea afforded no materials for the 


building of ſhips; The Venetians removed this 


obſtacle by ſending wood, and other materials to 


Alexandria. They were conveyed by the Nile to 
Cairo, from whence they were carried by camels 
to Suez, From this celebrated port, in the year 
1508, four large veſſels, one gal leon, two gallies, 
and three galliots, ſailed to India. 

Taz Portugueſe, who foreſaw this confederacy, 
had the preceding year laid a ſcheme to prevent 


it, by making themſelves maſters of the red ſea; 
ſecure, that with this advantage they ſhould have 
nothing to fear from this connection, nor from 


the combined forces of Egypt and Arabia. With 


this view, they formed a plan to ſeize upon the 


iſland of Socotora, well known by the name of 


Dioſcorides to the ancients, from the abundance 
and excellence of its aloes. It lies in the gulph of 


the red ſea, a hundred and eighty leagues from 
the ſtraits of Babelmandel formed by the Cape of 


Guardafui on the African ſide, and by the Cape 


; of Fartack on the ſide of Arabia, 


TalsrAN D *Acvana failed from Portugal ak | 
a conſiderable armament to attack this iſland, 


Upon his landing, he was encountered by Ibra- 
him, fon of the king of the people of Fartack, 


who was ſovereign of part of Arabia and Socotora. 
This young prince was killed in the engagement; 
the Portugueſe beſieged the only town that was 


in the iſland, and carried it by ſtorm, though it 


was 


The Portu- 
gueſe make 
themſelves 


maſters of 


the red ſea. 
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.B 15 0 * was defended to the laſt extremity by a garriſon 


* ſuperior in number to their ſmall army. The 


* 


ſoldiers that compoſed this garriſon determined 


not to ſurvive the ſon of their ſovereign, refuſed 


to capitulate, and were all, to the laſt man, put 


to the ſword. D*Acugna's troops, by their intre- 
pidity, proved an over-match for their bravery. 


Tarts ſucceſsful enterpriſe was not attended 
with the advantages that were expected from it, 


It was found that the iſland was barren, that it 


bad no port, and that the ſhips that came from 
the red ſea never touched there, though they 
could not enter the gulph without taking an ob- 


ſervation of it. Accordingly, the Egyptian fleet | 
found a ſafe paſſage into the Indian ocean, where 


it joined that of Cambaya. Theſe united arma- 


ments had the advantage of the Portugueſe, who 


were conſiderably weakened by the great number 


of veſſels they had lately fitted out to carry mer- 


chandiſe to Europe. This triumph, however, 
did not laſt long; the conquered party got rein- 


forcements, —_ regained their ſuperiority, which 
they ever after preſerved. The armaments, which 
continued to come from Egypt, were always 


beaten and diſperſed by the ſmall Portugueſe 


| ſquadrons that cruized at the Entrance of the 


ph. 


As, however, theſe e kept up a con- 
ſtant alarm, and occaſioned ſame expence, Al- 


buquerque thought it incumbent on him to put 
an end to them by the deſtruction of Suez. 
But a thouſand obſtacles oppoſed. the execution 
of this project. 
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Tax red ſea, which takes its name from the 3 O 4 E 

corals, madrepores, and marine plants, which — 

cover the bottom of it almoſt throughout; or, 

perhaps, only from the ſand which. diſcolours 

its waters, is bordered on one ſide by Arabia, and 

on the other by Upper Ethiopia and Egypt. It 

meaſures ſix hundred and eighty Jeagues from the 

iſland of Socotora to the famous Iſthmus, which 

unites Africa to Aſia. As its length is very 

conſiderable, and its breadth ſmall, and no river 

falls into it of ſufficient force to countera® the 

influence of the tide, it is more affected by the 

motions of the great ocean, than any of the in- 

land ſeas nearly in the ſame latitude. It is not 

much expoſed to tempeſts; the winds uſually blow | 
from the north and ſouth, and being periodical  - 

| like the monſoons in India, invariably determine 

the ſeaſon of ſailing into or out of this ſea. It 

may be divided into three parts; the middle divi- 

ſon is open and navigable at all times, its depth 

being from twenty-five to ſixty fathoms: The 

other two, which lie nearer the land, though they 

abound in rocks, are more frequented by the 

neighbouring nations; who being obliged to keep 

cloſe to the ſhore on account of the ſmallneſs of 

their veſſels, never launch out into the principal 

channel, unleſs they expect a ſquall of wind. The 

difficulty, not to ſay impoſſibility, of landing in 

the harbours on this coaſt, makes the navigation 

dangerous for veſſels of large burthen, not to 
mention the great number of deſert iſlands they : 

meet with in their paſſage, which are 2 

and afford no freſh water. 
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» ALBUQUERQUE, notwithſtanding his- abilities, 
| experiences: and reſolution, could not ſurmount ſo 
many obſtacles. After entering a conſiderable 


way into the red ſea, he was obliged to return 
with his fleet, which had ſuffered perpetual hard- 
8 ſhips, and been expoſed to the greateſt dangers. 


He was prompted. by a reſtleſs and cruel ſpirit 


of enterprize, to employ methods for the ac- 
compliſnment of his deſigns, which, though of 
a ſtill bolder caſt, | he thought could not fall of 
ſucceſs. He wanted to prevail with the empetor 
of Ethiopia, who ſolicited the protection of Por- 


tugal, to turn the courſe of the Nile ſo as to open 
a paſſage for him into the red ſea. Egypt would 


then have become in a great meaſure uninhabita. 


ble, or at leaſt unfit for commerce. In the mean 
time he propoſed to tranſport into Arabia, by the 
gulph of Perſia, three or four hundred horſe, 
which he thought would be ſufficient to plunder 
Medina and Mecca. He imagined that by ſo bold 

an expedition, he ſhould ſtrike terror into the 


Mohammedans, and: put a ſtop to that prodi- 
1 Pat ſtop prod 
gious concourſe of pilgrims which was the chief 


ſupport of a trade he wanted totally to extirpate. 
Orxkx enterprizes of a leſs hazardous nature, 
and attended with more immediate advantage, 
led him to poſtpone the ruin of a- power, whoſc 


influence as a rival was the. only circumſtance 
neceſſary to be guarded againſt at the preſent 
juncture. The conqueſt of Egypt by the Turks, 


a few years after, made it requiſite to act with 
the greateſt precaution. Thoſe: men of genius, 


who were well qualified to purſue the ſeries of 
2 { I eien 
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events which had preceded and followed the d. 
 covery of the paſſage by the Cape of Good Hope, 
and to form deep conjectures concerning the re- 
volutions which this new track of navigation muſt 
neceſſarily prevent, could not help conſidering 
this remarkable tranſaction as the moſt * 
tant æra in the hiſtory of the world. 

Evo ꝝE began to recover its ſtrength by flow 
degrees, and to ſhake off the yoke of flavery, 
which had diſgraced its inhabitants from the time 
of the Roman \ conqueſts down to the inſtitution of 
the feudal laws. Innumerable tyrants, who kept 
multitudes in a ſtate of oppreſſion and ſlavery, 
had been ruined by the folly of the cruſades. 
To defray the expences of theſe wild expeditions, 
they were obliged to ſell their lands and caſtles, 
and for a pecuniary conſideration to allow their 
vaſſals ſome privileges, which at length almoſt 


re. inſtated them in the order of human beings. 


From that time the right of property began 
to be introduced among private perſons, Abd 
gave them that kind of independence, without 
which property itſelf is a mere illufion. Thus 
the firſt dawnings of liberty in Europe were, 


however unexpectedly, owing to the cruſades; 


and the rage of conqueſt for once contributed to 
the welfare of mankind. 


Ir Vaſco de Gama had not made his des- 
veries, the ſpirit of liberty would have been again 


extinguiſned, and probably without hopes of a 


revival. The Turks had lately expelled” thoſe 
ſavage nations, who, pouring from the extremi- 


tes of the globe, had driven out the Romans, 
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ſlavery without any bapes of relief. In' truth, 
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to become, like them, the ſcourges of human. 


kind; and our barbarous inſtitutions would have 


been followed by oppreſſions ſtill more intolerable, 
This muſt inevitably have been the caſe, if the 
ſavage conquerors of Egypt had not been re- 
pulſed by the Portugueſe in their ſeveral expedi- 
tions to India. Their poſſeſſion of the riches of 

Aſia would have ſecured their claim to thoſe of 
Europe. As the trade of the whole world was 
in their hands, they muſt conſequently have had 
the greateſt maritime force that ever was known, 
What oppoſition could our continent then have 


made to the progreſs of a people whoſe religion 
and policy equally animated them to conqueſt ? 


DissEnTIONs prevailed in England on account 


of its liberties; France contended for the in- 


tereſts of its ſovereigns ; Germany for thoſe of 
its religion; and Italy was employed in-adjuſt- 
ing the mutual claims of a tyrant and an impoſtor, 
Europe, over-run with fanatics and armies, re- 


ſembled a ſick perſon, who falling into a deli- 


rium, in the tranſport of madneſs opens his veins 
till he faints with loſs of blood and ſpirits. In 


this ſtate of weakneſs and anarchy, it was ill pre- 
Ppared'to reſiſt the inroads of the Turks. 


* As the. calm which ſucceeds the violence of 
civil wars makes a nation formidable to its 


neighbours ; ſo the diſſentions which divide it as 


certainly expoſe it to ravage and oppreſſion, The 
depraved morals of the clergy would likewiſe 

have favoured the introduction of a new worſhip ; 
and we ſhould have been condemned to a ſtate of 


there 
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there is not one among all the political and e 
gious ſyſtems that oppreſs mankind, which allows Gyn 
Jo lictle ſcope to liberty as that of the Mufſul- © 
men. Throughout almoſt all Europe, a religion 
foreign to government, and introduced without 
its patronage; rules of morality diſperſed with- 
out order or preciſion in obſcure writings, ca- 5 
pable of an endleſs variety of interpretations ; 1 
authority engroſſed by prieſts and princes, who - 
are perpetually conteſting their right to rule over 
their fellow-creatures ; political and civil inſtitu- 
tions daily formed in contradiction to the prevail- 
ing religion, which condemns ambition and ine- 
quality of rank; a turbulent and enterpriſing ad- 
miniſtration, which, in order to tyrannize with a 
higher hand, is perpetually ſetting one part of 
the ſtate at variance with the qther; all theſe 
principles of diſcord muit neceſſarily keep the 
minds of men in conſtant agitation. Is it ſure 
prizing that on the view of this tumultuous ſcene, 
nature alarmed ſhould riſe up in our . | 
and cry out, Is man born free?“ 
Bur when men once became ſlaves to a religion 
which conſecrates tyranny by *eſtabliſhing the 
| throne upon the altar; which ſeems to check 
the fallies of ambition by . encouraging volup- | 
tuouſneſs, and cheriſhes a ſpirit of indolence by | 
— the exerciſe of the underſtanding; _ 
there is no reaſon to hope for any conſiderable | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


revolutions. Thus the Turks, who frequently 
ſtrangle their maſter, have never entertained a 
thought of changing their government. This is 
an idea beyond the reach of minds enervated 

| G . © and 
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| * 0 10 K and corrupted like theirs. Hence it appears, that 
the whole world would have Joſt its liberty, had 


not the moſt ſuperſtitious, and, perhaps, the 


moſt enſlaved nation in Chriſtendom checked the 


progreſs of the fanaticiſm of the Mohammedans, 


and put a ſtop to the career of their victories, by 
depriving them of thoſe ſources of wealth which 


were neceſſary, to the ſucceſs of their enterprizes, 
Albuquerque went ſtill further; not ſatisfied with 
having taken effectual meaſures to Prevent any 
veſſel from paſſing from the Arabian ſea to the 


Indian ocean, he attempted to get the command, 


of the Perſian gulph. 
AT the mouth of the ſtrait of Mocandon, 


which leads into the Perſian gulph, lies the iſland 


of Gombroon. In the eleventh century an Ara- 


bian conqueror built upon this barren rock the 
city of Ormus, which afterwards became the ca- 
pital of an empire, comprehending a conſidera- 


ble part of Arabia on one fide, and of Perſia on 


the other. Ormus had two good harbours, and 
was large and well fortified ; its riches and ſtrength 
were entirely owing to its ſituation. It was 
the center of trade between Perſia and India; 


which was very conſiderable, if we remember that 
the Perſians at that time cauſed the greateſt part 


of the merchandiſe of Aſia to be conveyed to 
Europe from the ports of Syria and Caffa. At 


the time of the arrival of the foreign merchants, 


Ormus afforded a more ſplendid and agreeable 


ſcene than any city-in-the eaſt, Perſons from all 
parts of the globe exchanged their commodities, 


and tranſacted their — with an air of po: 


litenels 
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liteneſs and attention which are ſeldom an in 5 O on = 
other places of trade. | 2197 27] want 

_ . TazsE manners were - Intorlaed: by.the- mer- 

chints: belonging to the port, who engaged fo- 

reigners to imitate their affability. Their addreſs, | 

the regularity of their police, and the variety of en- 

tertainments which their city afforded, joined to the 

intereſts of commerce, invited merchants to make 

it a place of reſort. The ſtreets were covered with | 
mats, and in ſome places with carpets; and the linen 
' awnings which were ſuſpended from the tops of the 
houſes prevented any inconvenience from the heat 

of the ſun. Indian cabinets ornamented with gilded. 2 9 
vaſes, or china filled with flowering ſhrubs, or aro- | A 
matic plants, adorned their apartments. Camels | 
laden with water were ſtationed in the public ſquares. 

Perſian wines; perfumes, and all the delicacies of 

the table were furniſhed in the greateſt abundance, 

and they had the muſic of the eaſt in its higheſt 
perfection. Ormus was crouded with beautiful 

women from all parts of Aſia, who were in- 
ſtructed from their infancy in all the arts of vary 

ing and heightening the pleaſures of voluptuous 

love. In ſhort, univerſal opulence, an extenſive 
commerce, a refined luxury, politeneſs in the 

men, and gallantry in the women, united all their 
attractions to make this city the ſeat of pleaſure. 

 » ALBUQUERQUE, on his arrival in India, began to 
ravage the coaſts, and to plunder the towns that be. 

longed to the juriſdiction of Ormus : though theſe 
inroads, which ſhewed more of the robber than of 

the conqueror, were naturally repugnant to Al. 7 
N s character, he thought hicaſelf obliged _. 
L 8 1 to 
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B oO K to have recourſe to them, in order to induce a power 
— he was not in a condition to ſubdue by force, to 
ſubmit voluntarily to the yoke he wanted to im. 

= pole. As ſoon as he imagined the alarm was 
: ſpread ſufficiently to favour his deſigns, he ap. 

| Peared before the capital, and ſummoned the king 
to acknowledge himſelf tributary to Portugal, as 
he was to Perſia, This propoſal was received 

| in the manner it deſerved. A fleet compoſed of 
ſhips from Ormus, Arabia, and Perſia, came to 
| an engagement with Albuquerque's ſquadron, 
| who with five veſſels deſtroyed the whole ar- 
| mament. The king, diſcouraged by his ill ſuc- 
| ceſs, conſented that the conqueror ſhould erect a 
fort which might command the city and both its 
harbours. | 
Al BUG RO DE, who knew the i importance of 
ſeizing the preſent conjuncture, carried on the 
work with the utmoſt expedition. He laboured 
as hard as the meaneſt of his followers ; but 
this ſpirit of activity could not prevent the ene- 
my from taking notice of the ſmallneſs of his 
numbers. Atar, who, in conſequence of the re- 
volutions ſo frequent in the eaſt, had been raiſed 
from the condition of a ſlave to that of a prime 
miniſter, was aſhamed of having facrificed the 
ſtate to a handful of adventurers. As his talent 
lay rather in the arts of policy than of war, he 
determined to repair the ill conſequences of his 
timidity by ſtratagem. By the arts of inſinua- 
tion and bribery, he ſucceeded fo far in ſowing 
1 diſſentions among the Portugueſe, and prejudicing 
= them againſt their leader, that they were fre⸗ 
1 02 quently 
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quently ready to take arms againſt eich other. B 0 OK 
This animoſity, which increaſed every day, de- 2 % 


termined them to reimbark at the inſtant. they 


were informed that a plot was concerted to maſ- 
facre them. Albuquerque, whoſe ſpirit roſe 


ſuperior to oppoſition and diſcontent, reſolved 


to ſtarve the place, and deprive i it of ſuccours by 


cutting off all communication. It muſt certain- 
ly have fallen into his hands, had not three 
of his captains ſhamefully abandoned him, and 


gone off with their ſhips. To juſtify their de- 


ſertion, they were guilty of ſtill blacker perfidy, 


in accuſing their general of the moſt atrocious 


crimes. 
Tris treachery obliged Ae to defer 


the execution of his deſign for ſome time, till 


he had all the national troops at his command. 
As ſoon as he was appointed viceroy, he appear- 
ed before Ormus with ſo ſtrong an armament, 
that a debauched court and an effeminate peo- 
ple, finding it in vain to make any reſiſtance, 
were obliged to ſubmit. The ſovereign of Per- 
ſia had the confidence to demand tribute of the 
conqueror. Albuquerque ordered ſome bullets, 


grenades, and ſabres to be produced to the en- 


voy, telling him, that this was the kind of tri- 
bute paid by the king of Portugal. 


' AFTER this expedition, the power of the Por- 
tugueſe was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in the Arabian 


and Perſian gulphs, and on the Malabar coaſt, 


that they began to think of extending their con- 
queſts into the caſtern parts of Aſia, 


Alu- 
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KOO A BUQUERQUE'S. firſt attempt was. on the iſland. 
1 of Ceylon, which: is eighty leagues long, and 
Jaws {was i thirty at its greateſt breadth. It was anciently, | 
9 known by the name of Taprobane. We haye. 

no accounts tranſmitted to us of the revolutions 

it has undergone. All that hiſtory relates wor- 

thy of remark. is, that the laws were formerly 

held in ſo high eſteem, that the monarch was, 

, | under the ſame; obligation of obſerving them as 
the meaneſt of his enn If he violated them, 
he was condemned to 0 deen with his mark of 
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ignominious manner. | He was "aid all infer- 
courſe, all the comforts and ſupports of life : and, 
in this kind of excommunication, miſerably ended 
his days. 

Wren the „ landed:3 in Ceylon * 
found it well peopled, and inhabited by two na- 
tions, who differed from each other in their 
manners, their goyernment, and their religion. 
The Bedas, who were ſettled in the northern 
parts of the iſland, where the country was leſs 
fertile, were diſtinguiſhed into tribes, which 
conſidered themſelves as ſo many families head - 
ed by a chief, whoſe power was not abſolute, 
They go almoſt naked, and, upon the whole, 
their manners and goyernment are the ſame 
with that of the Highlanders i in.Scotland, Theſe 
tribes, who. unite for the common defence, have; 
always . bravely fought for their liberty, and 
have never invaded that of their neighbours. 
Their religion is little known, and it is uncer- 

tain whether they have any form of worſhip. 

Np" 1 They 
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ph have little intercourſe. with ſtrangers ; Shin BO 10 * 
a watchful eye over thoſe who travel through the 5 
diſtrict they inhabit; treat them well, and ſend 
them away as ſoon as poſſible. This caution is 
owing in part to the jealouſy the Bedas enter- 
tain of their wives, which contributes to eſtrange 
them from all the world. They ſeem to ve this | 
firſt inhabitants of the illand, 
IT u ſouthern part is poſſeſſed * a more nu- 
merous and powerful people, called Cinglaſſes. 
This nation is polite, in compariſon of the other. 
They wear clothes, and live under an arbitrary 
government. They have a diſtinct ion of caſts, = 
as well as the Indians; but their religion is | 
different. They acknowledge one ſupreme being, 
and in ſubordination to him divinities of the 
| ſecond and third order: all which have their 
prieſts. Among the deities of the ſecond order, 
particular honours are paid to Buddou, who 
deſcended upon earth to take upon himſelf the 
office of mediator between God and mankind. 
The prieſts of Buddou are perſons of great con- 
ſequence in Ceylon. They are never puniſhable 
by the prince, even for an attempt againſt his 
life. The Cinglaſſes underſtand. the art of war. 
They know how to take advantage of the na- 
tural ſecurity their mountains afford againſt the 
attacks of the Europeans, whom they have 
often conquered. Like all people in arbitrary 
ſtates, they are deceitful,” ſelfiſh, and full of 
compliment. They have two languages: one 
peculiar to the people, the other to the learn- | 


ed. Wherever this cuſtom prevails,” it furniſhes 
prieſts: 


» — —' 
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prieſts and princes with a further CTY of 
impoſing upon mankind. 

Born theſe nations enjoyed the benefits of the 
fruits, the corn, and the paſture which abounded 


in the xfland. They had elephants without num. 


ber; precious ſtones, and the only kind of cinna- 


mon that was ever eſteemed. On the northern 


coaſt, and on the fiſhing coaſt which borders upon 


it, was carried on the greateſt pearl fiſhery in the 
eaſt. The harbours of Ceylon were the beſt in 
India, and its fituation | was e to art its other | 


advantages. FS 


Ir ſhould ſeem to have been 45 inen of the 
-Portugueſe to have placed all their ſtrength in this 


ifland. It lies in the center of the eaſt; and is 


the paſſage that leads to the richeſt countries. All 
the ſhips that come from Europe, Arabia and 


Perſia, cannot avoid paying a kind of homage to 


It might have been 


Ceylon; and the monſoons, which alternately 


blow from different points, make it eaſy for veſiels 


to come in _—_— at all ſeaſons of the year. 
peopled and fortified with | 


a ſmall number of men, and at very little expence. 


The numerous ſquadrons that might have been 
ſent out from every port in the iſland would have 


kept all Aſia in awe; and the ſhips that might 


cruize in thoſe latitudes, would have intercepted 
the trade of other nations. | 
Taz viceroy overlooked theſe advantages. He 
alſo neglected the coaſt of Coromandel, though 
richer than that of Malabar. The merchandiſe of 


the latter was of an inferior quality: it produced 
pur of Proviliens, a ſmall quantity of bad cin- 
naman, 
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namon, ſome pepper and cardamom, a kind of B 05 o K 
ſpice much uſed by the eaſtern people. The Ve | 
coaſt of Coromandel furniſhed the fineſt cottons in 
the world. Its inhabitants, who for the moſt part 
were natives of the country, and had leſs inter- 
courſe with the Arabians and other nations, were ; 
the moſt humane and induſtrious of all the people | 

in Indoſtan. To this we may add, that the 
paſſage along the coaſt of Coromandel towards 
the north, leads to the -mines of Golconda: 
beſides that, this coaſt is admirably ſituated for the 
trade of Bengal and other countries. 


 NorwiTusTAnDInG this, Albuquerque made 
no ſettlement: there, The ſettlements of St. 
Thomas and. Negapatan were not formed. till af. 
terwards. He knew that this coaſt was deſtitute 
of harbours, and inacceſſible at certain periods of 
the year, when it would be impoſſible for the fleets 
to protect the colonies. In ſhort, hc thought that 
when the Portugueſe had made themſelves maſters 
of Ceylon, a conqueſt begun by his predeceſſor 1 

d'Almeyda, and afterwards completed, they inight | 
command the trade of Coromandel, if they got 
poſſeſſion of Malacca. He therefore derermined to 
make the attempt. i 


Taz country, of which Malacca is ; the capital 3 1 
city, is a narrow tract of land, about a hundred quer Ma- 1 
leagues in length. It joins to the continent to- N 
wards the northern coaſt, where it borders on the 
ſtate of Siam, or, more properly, the kingdom of 
Johor, which has been ſeparated from it. The reſt 
ls s ſurrounded * the ſea, and divided from the 


iſland 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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iſland of Sumatra by — which is > called the 
ſtraits of Malacca. I 
NATURE had . provide for wi dappidel 
of the Malays,” by placing them in a mild, healthy 
climate, where refreſhing gales and cooling ſtreams 
allay the fervour of the torrid zone; where the ſoil 
pours forth an abundance of delicious fruits to ſa- 


tisfy the wants of a' ſavage life; and where it is 


capable of anſwering, by cultivation, all the neceſ. 
fary demands of ſociety; where the trees wear an 
cternal verdure, and the flowers bloom: in a perpe- 
tual ſucceſſion; where the moſt delicate and fra- 
grant odours breathing from aromatic plants, per- 
fume. the air, and infuſe a ſpirit of ear 


| _ into all living beings. : - Higgs re 


Bur while nature has done every thing in fa- 


vouf of the Malays, ſociety has done them every 


poſſible injury. Such has been the influence of a 
ryrannical government, that the inhabitants of the 
happieſt country in the univerſe have become re- 
markable for the ferocity of their manners. The 
feudal ſyſtem, which was firſt planned among the 
rocks and woods of the north, has extended itſelf 
even to the foreſts and mild regions of the equator, 
where every thing conſpires to promote the enjoy- 
ment of a long life of tranquillity, which can only 
be ſhortened by a too frequent and exceſſive in- 
dulgence in pleaſures. This enflaved nation is 
under the dominion of an arbitrary prince, or 
rather of twenty tyrants, his repreſentatives: Thus 


the deſpotiſm of a ſultan ſeems to extend its op- 
Preſtive influence to multitudes, by being divided 


among a number of powerful vaſſals, 
TIB 
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Ius turbulent and oppreſve ſcene gave riſe to * YK 
an univerſal ſavageneſs of manners. In vain did * 
heaven and earth ſhower their bleſſings upon Ma- 
lacca; theſe bleſſings only ſerved to make its 
inhabitants ungrateful and unhappy. The maſters 
let out their ſervices, or rather thoſe of their de- 
pendents, for hire, to the beſt bidder, regardleſs 
of the loſs that agriculture would ſuſtain for want 
of hands. They preferred a wandering and ad- 
venturous life, either by ſea or land, to induſtry. 
This people had conquered a large Archipelago, 
vell known in the eaſt by the name of the Ma- 
layan Iſlands. The numerous colonies that were 
tranſplanted thither, carried with them their laws, 
their manners, their cuſtoms, and, what is ſome- 
what remarkable, the ſofteſt language in all Aſia. 
- Taz ſituation of Malacca had, however, made 
it the moſt conſiderable marker in India; its har- 
bour was conſtantly crouded with veſſels either 
from Japan; China, the Philippine and Molucca 
iſlands, and the adjacent part of the eaſtern coaſt; | 
or from Bengal, Coromandel, Malabar, Perſia, 1 
Arabia, and Africa. Theſe merchants carried on 
a ſafe trade among themſelves, or with the inha- | 
bitants: the paſſion of the Malays for plunder 1 
had at length given way to advantages of a more | 
certain nature than the precariius and enn | 
ſucceſs of piratical expeditions. 
Tux Portugueſe were defirous of having i a ſhare | 
in the general commerce of Aſia. At firſt they 1 
appeared at Malacca in the character of merchants; — 2 
but their uſurpations in India rendered their de- „ 
6 W ſo much e and the animoſity of the 1 
e Arabians [ 
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Arabians had circulated reports ſo much to their 


diſad vantage, that meaſures were taken to deſt "A 


them. They fell into the ſnares that were laid far 
them; ſeveral of them were maſſacred, and others 


- thrown into priſon. Thoſe who eſcaped got back 


| pauſed at the proſpect of his friend's danger, when 
he received the following billet, : Think of nothing 
but the glory and advantage of Portugal; if I can- 


to their ſhips, and retreated to the Malabar coaſt,” 
Twoven Albuquerque did not intend: to wait 
for a rupture to afford him a pretence of ſeizing 


Malacca, he was not diſpleaſed at this incident, 


ſince it gave his enterprize an appearance of 


Juſtice that might leſſen the odium which ſuch; 


ſtep muſt naturally have drawn upon the Portu- 
gueſe name. As an impreſſion ſo favourable to 
his views might be weakened by delay, he did not 
heſitate a moment to take his revenge. The 
enemy expected a ſudden blow ; and accordingly, 
when he appeared before the place, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1511, he found LOR _ in 


readineſs to receive him. 


Bur formidable as theſe preparations anon, 
there was a ſtill greater obſtacle, which for ſome 
days damped the valour of the chriſtian general; 


his friend Aratyo had been taken priſoner in the 
firſt expedition, and the enemy threatened to put 


him to death the moment the ſiege ſhould begin. 


Albuquerque, who did not want ſenſibility, 


not contribute towards your victory, at leaſt let me not 


be the means of preventing it, The place was at- | 


tacked and carried after ſeveral doubtful; bloody, 


and obſtinate engagements. They found in it 
immenſe 
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0 treaſure, vaſt magazines, and whatever Bo 10 K 
could contribute to the elegancies and pleaſures of — 


life; and a fort was erected there to ſecure the 


conquelt. 


As the Portugueſe FREIE themſelves with 


the poſſeſſion of the city, the inhabitants, who pro- 


feſſed a kind of corrupt Mohammediſm, and were 


unwilling to ſubmit to their new maſters, either 
retired into the inland parts, or diſperſed them- 
ſelves along the coaſt. Having loſt the ſpirit of 


their violent character. Theſe people never go 


without a poniard, which they call crid. The in- 
vention of this murderous weapon ſeems to have 


exhauſted all the powers of their ſanguinary ge- 
nius. Nothing is more to be dreaded: than ſuch 


men armed with ſuch an inſtrument. When they 


get on board a veſſel, they ſtab all the cre at the 


tine when no harm is ſuſpected. Since their 


treachery has been known, all the Europeans take 


care never to employ a Malayan ſailor; but theſe 


barbarians, Who always made it a rule to attack 


the weaker party, have now Changed this ancient 
cuſtom, and, animated by an unaccountable reſo- 
lution to kill or be killed, come in boats with 


thirty men to board our veſſels, and ſometimes 


ſucceed in carrying them off: . if they are repulſed. 
they have the ſatisfaction, at leaſt of e im · 
brued their hands in blood. - 


PropLE whoderive from nature ſuch in gerible bra- 
very, may be exterminated, but cannot be ſubdued by 
force. They are only to be civilized by humane treat- 


ment „by the allurements of riches or liberty, bythe 
You I. — | influence 


commerce, they relapſed into all the exceſſes of 
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influence of virtue and moderation, and by a mild 
government. They muſt be reſtored to their rights, 
or left to themſelves, before we can hope to eſta. 
bliſh any intercourſe with them. To attempt to 


reduce them by conqueſt, is, pethaps, the laſt me- 
thod that ſhould be tried; as it will only inereaſ 
their abhorrence of a foreign yoke, and diſcourage 


them from entering into any ſocial engagements, 


Nature has placed certain people in the midſt of 


the ocean, like lions in the deſerts, that they may 
enjoy their liberty. Tempeſts, ſands, foreſts, 


mountains and caverns, are the places of refuge 
and defenee to all independent beings. Civilized 
nations ſhould take care how they invade the 
rights, or rouze the ſpirits of iſlanders' and favages: 


as they may be aſſured that they willibecome cruel 
and barbarous to n purpoſe; that their ravages 


Settlement 


of the Por- 


tag ue ſe in 
the Mulucca 
iſlands. 


will make them deteſted; and that diſgrace and 


revenge are the 1 lavecls ye can expect to 


obtain. 


Arx the redution os 8 the: kings: of 


Sum, Pegv, and ſeveral others, alarmed at a con- 


queſt ſo fatal to their independence, ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to congratulate Albuquerque, to make him 
an offer of their trade, and to deſire an ne 
with Portugal. | 


Arralks One in-this Gevation,/ a 1 was 


detached from the fleet to the Moluccas. T heſe 
ilands, which lie in the Indian ocean near the 
equinoxial, are ten in number, including as uſual 


thoſe of Banda. The largeſt is not more than 


twelve leagues in circumference, and * other 
are wen maler. 711 10 
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= is not known who were the firſt. 947" 2200 n 
but it is certain that the Javans and the Malays 
haye ſucceſſively. been in poſſeſſion of, them. 4 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century they were 
inhabited by a Kind of ſavages, whoſe chiefs, 
though honoured with the title of kings, poſ- 
ſelled only a limited authority, totally dependent 
on the caprice of their ſubjects. They had of 
late years joined the ſuperſtitions of Mohamme- 
diſm to thoſe of Paganiſm, which they had pro- 
felled for A, conſiderable. time, Their indolence 
yas excellive. Their only employment was hunt- 
ing and fiſhing ; ; and they were ſtrangers: to all 
kind of agriculture. They were encouraged in 
their, inactiyity by the e er. derived 
from the cocoa tre. 

TRE cocoa is a tree whoſe roots are fo flender 
= ſo ſuperficial, that i it is frequently blown down 
by the wind. Its trunk, which riſes to the height 
of thirty or forty feet, is ſtraight, of a middling 

thickneſs, and every where of the ſame diameter. 
It is of ſo ſpongy a nature, that it is unfit for 
ſbip· timber, or for any building that requires ſo- 
lidity. The tuft is compoſed of ten or twelve 
leaves, which are large, long, and thick, and are 
made uſe of in covering the roofs of houſes. 
From this tuft, which is renewed thrice every 
year, at every rene wal there ariſe very large buds, 
ö from each of which hang ten or — cocoas 
2 foot i in — The outer coat of 8 nut 
conſiſts of filaments, . which are uſed for coarſe 
fuffß, and hip cables. Of the next coat, which 
H 2: | | is 
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s very hard, are made ſmall cups, and other do. 
Z  meſtic utenſils, The inſide of this ſhell is filled 

with a white firm pulp, from which is expreſſed 
an oil much uſed in India. It is ſweet, as long 
as it continues freſh, but it contracts a bitter taſte 
when it is kept long, ahd is then only proper for 
burning. The ſediment that remains in the preſs, 
affords nouriſhment for cattle, poultry, and even 
the lower kind of people in times of ſcarcity, - 
The pulp of the cocoa contains à liquid which is 
extremely refreſhing, and quenches the thirſt of 
| labouring people both at ſea and land. This l 
quor is very 3 but has A 2 8 kw 
tafte. 

Wnxr thefe buds are cut at the extremity, 
veſſels are placed to receive the white liquor that 
dliſtils from them: which if drawn off before ſun- 
rife, and drunk while it is freſh, has the flavour 
of ſweet wine. It afterwards turns ſour, and 
makes good vinegar. When diſtilled in its high 3 
eſt perfection, it produces a ftrong brandy : 
boiled with quick-lime, yields a middling kind Ne 
ſugar. The trees from which this liquor as been 
extracted, bear no fruit; the juices being ex- 
hauſted, which ſerve to e and nouriſn the 
kernel. 

| Bes1Des thi tree, which; is common in al parts 
of India, the Moluccas produce a ſingular Hat 
which is called ſago. This tree affords a nutri- 
ment from its trunk and vital ſubſtance, its fruit 
being a ſuperfluons and uſeleſs part. It grows | 
Wild in the foreſts, and multiplies itſelf by ſeeds 
5 and ſuckers. It rifes to the . of thirty feet, 
and 
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lot 


and is about fix in circumference. The bark is 29.0'k 
an inch thick. The inner rind is compoſed of —ͤ— 


an aſſemblage of long fibres which are inter woven 
' with each other. This double coat contains a 
kind of ſap or gum, which falls into meal. The 
tree, which ſeems to grow merely for the aſh of 
man, points out the meal by a fine white powder 
which covers its leaves, and is a certain ſign of 
the maturity of the ſago. It is then cut down to 
the root, and ſawn into ſcantlings, which are di- 


vided into four quarters, for the better extracting 
of the ſap or meal they contain, After this ſubs . 


ſtance has been diluted in water, it is ſtrained 
through a kind of ſieve, which retains the groſſer 


particles; the reſt is thrown into earthen moulds, 


where it dries and hardens for ſome years. The 
Indians eat the ſago diluted with water, and ſome- 


times baked: or boiled. Through a principle of 


humanity, they reſerve the fineſt part of this meal 
for the aged and infirm. . A jelly is ſometimes 
made of it, Which is white and of a delicious 
flayour, - 

TaupxxA YR, independent, and averſe from 
labour, theſe people had liyed for ages upon the 


meal of the ſago, and the milk of the cocoa, when 


the Chineſe landing by accident at the Moluccas, 
fiſcovered the cloye and the nutmeg, with which 


yaluable ſpices the ancients were entirely unac- 


quainted. They were ſoon admired all over India, 


from whence they were tranſported to Perſia and 


Europe. The Arabians, who at that time in- 
groſſed almoſt all the trade of the univerſe, did 
not. overlook fo lucrative @ part of it. They 
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rephired in crowds” to” the celebrated iſfands, 
whoſe productions they had already monepo 
lized, had not the Portugueſe, WO purſued 
them every where, deprived them of this branch 
of trade. Notwithſtanding the ſchemes that 
were laid to ſupplant theſe conquerors, they ob. 
tained permiſſion to build a fort. From this 
time the court of Liſbon ranked the Moluccas 
among the number of their provinces, and it 
was not long before they became ſuch in reality. 
| Waite Albuquerque's lieutenants enriched 
| their country with the new productions of the 
eaſt, that general completed the conqueſt of 
Malabar, which would have taken advantage 
of his abſence to recover its liberty. After his 
late ſucceſs, he employed the leiſure he enjoyed 
in the midſt of his conqueſts, in ſuppreſſing 
the licentiouſnels of the Portugueſe; ” eftabliſh- 
ing order in all the colonies, and regulating the 
diſcipline « of the army; in the courſe of which 
he diſplayed an activity, ſagacity, wiſdom; juſtice, 
humanity, and diſintereſtedneſs, which did ho- 
nour to his character. His good qualities made 
ſo deep an impreſſion on the minds of the In- 
dians, that, for a long time after his death, 
they continued to repair to his tomb to de- 
mand juſtice for the outrages committed by his 
ſucceſſors. He died at Goa in the year 1515, 
without riches, and out of favour with Ema - 
nuel, who had been prevatied ms eg: ] 
ſuſpicions of his conduct. b MEE en 
Ir our aſtoniſhment is raiſed! at tlie ns 


of TON victories, and the rapidity of 
5 | n his 


\ 


honour to command in theſe expeditions !' Did 
any nation, with ſo ſlender a force, ever perform 
ſuch great actions? The Portugueſe, with leſs 
than forty thouſand troops, ſtruck terror into 
the empire of Morocco, the barbarous nations 
of Africa, the Mammelucs, 'the Arabians, and 
all the eaſtern countries from the iſland of Or- 
mus to China. With a force in the proportion 
of one to a hundred, they engaged troops, 
which, when attacked by an enemy of equal 
ſtrength, would frequently defend their lives 
and poſſeſſions to the laſt extremity. What 
kind of men then muſt the Portugueſe have 
been, and what extraordinary cauſes muſt have 


8 conſpired to produce ſuch a nation of heroes! 


Tay had been at war with the Moors near 
a century, when Henry of Burgundy, with ſe- 
veral French knights, landed in Portugal with 


2 deſign to ſerve in Caſtile under the famous 


Cid, whoſe reputation had drawn them - thither, 
The , Portugueſe invited them to lend their aſ- 
ſiſtance againſt the infidels; the knights com- 
plied, and the greateſt part of them ſettled in 
Portugal. Chivalry, which has contributed as 
much as any other inſtitution to exalt human 
nature, ſubſtituting the love of glory to the love 
of our country; that refined ſpirit, drawn from 


the dregs of the barbarous ages, and calculated. 
to repair or leſſen. the errors and inconveniences. 
of- the feudal government from - whence it took 


its me, was then revived on the banks of the 
ar 4" W-< Tagus, 
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his N how deſervedly do thoſe brave 'B 200 * 
men claim our admiration, whom he had the 
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influence by eſtabliſhing- feveral orders formed 
upon the plan of the ancient ones, and calculated 
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Tagus, in all the ſplendour. it had at its firſt 


appearance in France and England. The princes 
endeavoured to keep it alive, and to extend its 


to infuſe the ſame ſpirit, which was a mixture of 

berni gallantry, and devotion. _ 
Tux ſovereigns raiſed the ſpirit of the n nation 

ſill higher by treating the nobility in ſome mea- 


ſure upon a footing of equality, and by ſetting 
| bounds to their own authority. They frequent: | 


ly afſembled their ftates general, without which, 


properly ſpeaking, there can be no nation. By | 


5 theſe ſtates Alphonſo was inveſted with the regal 


authority after the taking of Liſbon; and in 


conjunction with them, his ſucceſſors, for : a long 


time, exerciſed the power of making laws, 


Many of theſe laws were calculated to inſpire | 
the love of great actions. The order of nobi- 


lity was conferred upon thoſe who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by ſignal ſervices ; by killing 
or taking priſoner the enemy's general, or his 
ſquire z or by refuſing to purchaſe their liberty, 
when in the hands of the Moors, by renouncing 


their religion. On the other hand, whoever in- 
ſulted a woman, gave falſe evidence, broke his 


promiſe, or © diſpuifed the truth to * ye 


_ reign,” was deprived of his rank. 


Tur wars waged by the merke in e 


of their rights and liberties, were at the fame 


time religious wars. They partook of that fierce, | 


yet enterpriſing fanaticiſm, which the popes had 


eee at the time of the ' cruſades. The 
| Portugueſe, 
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Portugueſe,” therefore, were knights armed in 3 0 0% 
defence of their properties, their wives, their — 


children and their kings, who were knights as 
well as themſelves. Beſides theſe, they were 


the heroes of the cruſade, who in defending 
chriſtianity were fighting for their country. To 
this may be added, that the nation was ſmall, 


and its power extremely limited; it being 
chiefly in little ſtates that we find that enthu- 
flaſtic fondneſs for their country, which is ut- 
terly unknown in larger communities, * en- 
joy a greater ſecurity. 


Taz principles of activity, den and a 


noble elevation of mind, which united in the 
character of this nation, were not loſt after 
the expulſion of the Moors. They purſued 
theſe enemies of their religion and government 
into Africa. They were engaged in ſeveral wars 
vith the kings of Caſtile and Leon; and dur- 
ing the interval that preceded their expeditions to 


India, the nobility lived at a diſtance from cities 
and the court, and preſerved in their caſtles te 
virtues of their anceſtors, together with cheir 


tr. aits. 


Warn the plan of extending conqueſt in 


Africa and Aſia became the object of attention 
among the Portugueſe a new paſſion cor operat: 


ed with the principles juſt mentioned, to give 
additional energy to the Portugueſe ſpirit. This 
paſſion, which, however it might animate all 
the reſt for the preſent, would ſoon deſtroy the 


generoſity of their enen . avarice. 
ee © veſſels 
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wanted to enrich themſelves, ſerve their coun-. 
try, and make proſelytes. They appeared in 


India to be ſomething more than men till the 


Arrival of 
the Portu- 


gue ſe at 


China. 
State of this 


empire. 


death of Albuquerque. Then riches, which 
were the object and reward of their conqueſts, 
introduced an univerſal corruption. The nobler 
paſſions gave way to the pleaſures of luxury; 
which never fail to enervate the. body, and to 
deſtroy the virtues of the mind. The weak 


ſucceſſors of the illuſtrious Emanuel, and the 
men of mean abilities, which he himſelf ſent 


as viceroys to India, gradually contributed to 
the degeneracy of the Portugueſe. 1 bf 

Loyzz-Soartz, however, who ſucceeded Al. 
buquerque, purſued his deſigns, He aboliſhed 
a barbarous cuſtom that prevailed in the coun- 


try of Travancor, in the neighbourhood of Cali- 


cut. The inhabitants of this region conſulted 
ſorcerers concerning the deſtiny of their children : 


if the magician promiſed a happy deſtiny, they 
were ſuffered to live; if he foretold any great cala- 


mities that were to befal them, they were put 
to death. Soarez interpoſed to preſerve theſe 
children. He was for ſome time employed in 
preventing the oppoſition with which the Por- 


tugueſe were threatened in India; and as ſoon 
as he was relieved from his anxiety, he ee 


to attempt a paſſage to China. 

THz great Albuquerque had formed the dil 
deſign. He had met with Chineſe ſhips and 
merchants at Malacca, and conceived a hig 
opinion of a nation, whoſe very ſailors had more 

policencls 
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politeneſs, a better ſenſe of detorum, more' good BO: hs * 


nature and humanity, than were, at that time, 
to be found among the European nobility. He 
invited the Chineſe to continue their commerce 
with Malacca. From them he procured a Par- 
ticular account of the ſtrength, riches, and man- 
ners of their extenſive empire, and communi- 
cated his intelligence to the court of Portugal. 

Tux Chineſe nation was utterly unknown in 
Europe. Mark Paul, a Venetian, who had 
travelled to China by land, had given a deſcrip- 
tion of it which was looked upon as fabu- 
lous. It correſponded, however, with the par- 
| ticulars ſince tranſmitted by Albuquerque. Cre- 
dit was given to this officer's teſtimony, and to 
his account of the lucrative trade that might 
be carried on with this country. 

Ix the year 1518 a ſquadron ſailed from 
Liſbon to convoy an ambaſſador to China. As 
ſoon as it arrived at the iſlands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Canton, it was ſurrounded by Chi. 
neſe veſſels, which came to reconnoitre it. F er- 
dinand Andrada, who commanded it, did not 
attempt to defend himſelf : he ſuffered tlie Chi- 


neſe to come on board; communicated the ob- 


ject of his voyage to the Mandarins that preſid- 
ed at Canton, and ſent his ambaſſador on ſhore, 
who was conducted to Pekin. 

Taz ambaſſador was every moment iſh 
with ſome new wonder, that ſtruck him with 
amazement, If we conſider the largeneſs of 
the towns, the multitude of villages, the variety 
of canals 3 Which ſome are navigable acroſs 


po » 
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into form. After a long ſeries of devaſtation, ſo. 
ciety. has at length riſen to order and harmony. 

States and nations are produced from each other, - 
ke individuals, with this difference, that in fa- 
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the empire, and others contribute to the ferti, 
lity of the ſoil; the art of cultivating their 


lands, and the abundance and variety of their 


productions; the ſagacious and mild aſpect of th 4 


inhabitants, the perpetual interchange of good 
offices Which appeared in the country and on the 


publick roads, and the good order preſerved among 
thoſe numberleſs crouds who were engaged in the 
| hurry of buſineſs; we ſhall not wonder at the ſur- 


prize of the Portugueſe. am baſſador, who had been 


accuſtomed to the barbarous pad: eee Mah 


ners of Europe. _ 
Lr us take a tranflent view of this people 
The hiſtory of a nation fo well governed, is the 


hiſtory of mankind :. the reſt of the world re. 


ſembles the chaos of matter before it was "wrought 


milies nature brings about the death of ſome, and 


provides for the births of others, in a conſtant and 


regular ſueceſſion: but in ſtates, this rule is violated 
and deſtroyed by the diſorders of ſociety, . where it 


ſometimes happens that ancient monarchies ſtifle 


ziſing republics in their births, and that a rude and 


ſrenge people, ruſhing like a torrent, ſweep away : 
| multitudes of ſtates, which are diſunited and 


broken in pieces, 


CN alone has been 3 from this far 5 


tality. This empire, bounded on the north by 


Ruſſian Tartary, on the ſouth by India, by Thi- 
bet on the his and by the occan on the caſt, 


comprehends 
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comprehends almoſt all the eaſtetn extremity of 3 0,0 & 
the continent of Aſia, It is eighteen hundred 2 


jeagues in circumference. It is ſaid to have laſted 
through a ſucceſſive ſeries of four thouſand years; 
nor is this antiquity in the leaſt to be wondered ar. 

The narrow bounds of our hiſtory, and the ſmall 
extent of our kingdoms, which rife and fall in a 
quick ſucceſſion, are the conſequence of wars, ſu- 

erftition, and the unfavourable. circumſtances of 
our ſituation. But the Chineſe, who are encom- 
paſſed and defended on all ſides by ſeas and de- 
ſerts, have, like the ancient Egyptians, given a 
laſting ſtability to their empire. Since their coaſts 
and the inland parts of their territories have been 


peopled and cultivated, this happy nation mult of 


courſe have been the center of attraction to all the 
ſurrounding people ; ; and the wandering or can- 
toned tribes muſt neceffarily have gradually at- 
 rached themſelves to a body of men, who ſpeak 
| leſs frequently of the cone deln they have made, 


than of the attacks they have ſuffered; and are 


happier in the thought of having civilized their 
conquerors, than they could have been in that of 
having deſtroyed their invaders. 
In a country where the government is ſo an- 
cient, we may every where expect to find deep 

traces of the continued force of induſtry. Its 
roads have been levelled with the exacteſt care; 
and, in general, have no greater declivity than is 


neceſſary to facilitate the watering of the land, 


which they conſider, with reafon, as one of the 
greateſt helps in agriculture. They have but few, 

| eren of the moſt uſeful trees, as their fruits would 
VB rob 


BOOK. 


on w wih a kind of radiſh, which produces an 
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rob,zhe.corn of. its ngufiſnmegt. There are gar- 


dons, it is true, interſperſed with flowers, fine turf, 


ſhrubberies, and. fountains , but however agreeable 

theſe ſcenes. might be to an idle ſpectatg, they 
10 0 be concealed and.remayed, from the public 
eye, as if the owners were afraid of ſhewing how 
much their l FA encroached 5 the - 
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ing b ee ; and while they g contribute to the 
plealure of the great by the. beaſts that range in 
them, prove a real misfortune t to the huſbandman, 
In fe hina, the beauty of, A country-leat., conſiſts i in 
its being happily. ficuared, ſurrounded. with ah 
agreeable variety of cultivated fields, and. in- 


+ I ate # » 


terſperſed with trees planted irregularly, and 


* * 


with ſome heaps | of a porous ſtone, which at 


2 diſtance have the, re, ol "rocks or 


(Os 
mountains. 5 OP So 


Tae hills are generally cut into o terraces, fp 
Ported by dry walls. A 
conſtructed with ingenuity, tor the reception of 
Train and ſpring water, It is not uncommon 
to ſee the bottom, ſümmit and declivity .c of a, 
hill watered by the fame canal, by means of 
a number of engines of a ſimple conſtruction, 
which, fave manual labour, and perform with 
two, men what could not be done. with a thou- 
ſand in the ordinary. way. Theſe heights com- 
monly yield three crops in a year. They are firſt 


11 bis 


oil, 
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oil; then with cotton, and after that with pota· 
toes. This is the common method of . 
but the rule is not without exception. ; 

- Upon | moſt of the mountains which are inca- 
pable of being cultivated for the ſubſiſtence of 
man, proper trees are planted for building houſes 
or ſhips. Many of them contain iron, tin and 
copper mines, ſufficient to ſupply the empire. 
The gold mines have been neglected, either be · 
cauſe their produce did not defray: the expence 
of working them, or becauſe” the gold duſt, 


waſhed down by the torrents, was found ſuffi- 


cient for the purpoſes of exchange. 
Tax ſandy plains, ſaved from the ravages: 16f 


de enn (which changes its bed as rivers do 


their courſe, in a ſpace of time ſo. exactly pro- 
portioned to their different moments, that a ſmall 
eneroachment of the ſea cauſes a thouſand revo- 
lutions on the ſurface of the globe) form, at this 
day, the provinces of Nankin and Tchekiang, 
which are the fineſt in the empire. As the 
Egyptians checked the courſe of the Nile, the 
Chineſe have repulſed, reſtrained, and given laws 
to the ocean. They have re- united to the con- 


tinenr, tracts of land which had been disjoined 
by this element. They ſtill exert their endea- 


vours to oppoſe. that over-ruling effect of the 
earth's motion, which in conformity with the ce- 
leftial ſyſtem drives the ocean from eaſt to welt. 
To the action of the globe the Chineſe oppoſe 


the labours of induſtry : and while nations, the 
| moſt celebrated in - hiſtory, have, by the rage 


of conqueſt, increaſed the ravages that time is 


perpetually 


* = 
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FoOOKk perpetually making upon this globe; they exert 


— ſuch efforts to retard the progreſs of univerſal 


devaſtation, as might appear ſupernatural, if 
daily experience did not — vs ſtrong evi. 


dence to the contrary. 
Ts e e 


adds, if we may be allowed the expreſſion, the 


improvement of the water. The rivers, which 


communicate with each other by canals, and run 
under the walls of moſt of the towns, preſent 
us with the proſpect of floating cities, compoſed 
of an infinite number of boats filled with people, 
who live conftantly upon the water, and whoſe 
ſole employment is fiſhing, The fea itſelf is 
covered with numberleſs veſſels, whoſe \makts, 
at à diſtance, appear like moving foreſts. An- 
ſon mentions it as a reproach to the fiſhermen 
belonging to theſe boats, that they did not give 


themſelves a moment's intermiſſion from their 


work. to look at his ſhip, which was the largeſt 
that had ever anchored in thoſe latitudes. But 
this inattention to an object, which appeared to 


2 Chineſe failor to be of no uſe, though it was 
in the way of his profeſſion, is, perhaps, a proof of 
che happineſs of a people, who N buſineſs. 


to matters of mere curioſity. 
Tur manner of culture is by no means uniform 


throughout this empire, but varies according to 
che nature of the ſoil and the difference of the 
climate. In the low countries towards the ſouth 


they N fow Tice, which being ; always under water, 
grows to a great ſize, and yields two crops in a 


year, In the inland parts.of the country, where 
the 2 
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the firgation is lofty and dry, tbe ſoil pi 


a ſpecies. of rice, which is neither ſo large, ſo — 


vell· taſted, or ſo nouriſhing, and makes the 
huſbandman but one return in the year for his 
labour. In the northern parts the ſame kinds 
of grain are cultivated as in Europe, which 
grow in as great plenty, and are of as good 
a quality as in any of our moſt. fertile coun- 
ties. From one end of China to the other, 
there ate large quantities of vegetables, particu- 


larly in the ſouth, where together with fiſn they 
ſupply the place of meat, which is the general 


food of the other provinces. But the improve- 
ment of lands is univerſally underſtood and at- 
tended to. All the different kinds of manure 
are carefully preſerved, and- ſkilfully diſtributed 
to the beſt advantage ; and that which ariſes 
from fertile lands, is applied to make them {till 
more fertile. This grand ſyſtem of nature, 
which is ſuſtained by deſtruction and re-produc- 
tion, is better underſtood. and attended to in 
China than in any other country in the world. 
A , PHILOSOPHER, Whom the ſpirit. of obſerva- 
tion has led into their empire, has found out 
and explained the cauſes of the rural ceconomy 
of the 130 

Taz firſt of theſe. cauſes i is that e 
of induſtry. by which theſe people are particu- 
larly digingulſhed, who in their nature re- 
quire a leſs ſhare of 1 repoſe. Every day in 
the year is devoted to labour, except the firſt, 


which is empl oyed inpaying and receiving viſits 


among relations; and the laſt, which i is ſacred to 
n * the 
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the memory of their anceſtors. The firſt is a ſo: | 


cial duty, the latter a part of domeſtic worſhip, 
In this nation of ſages, whatever unites and ci: 


vilizes mankind is religion; and religion itſelf is 
nothing more than the practice of the ſocial vir. 
tues. Theſe ſober and rational people want no- 


thing more than the controul of civil laws to 


make them juſt; their private worſhip conſiſts in 
the love of their parents whether living or dead; 
and their public worſhip in the love of labour; 
and that labour which is held in the moſt far 
veneration is agriculture. 

Tx generoſity of two of en een is 


much revered, who, preferring the intereſts of the 


ſtate to thoſe of their family, kept their own 
children from the throne to make room for men 
taken from the plough. They revere the me- 


mory of theſe huſbandmen, who ſowed the ſeeds 


of the happineſs and ſtability of the empire in the 
fertile boſom of the earth; that inexhauſtible 
ſource of whatever cohduces to the nouriſhment, 


and conſequently to the increaſe of mankind. 


In imitation of theſe royal huſbandmen, the 


emperors of China become huſbandmen officially; 


It is one of their public functions to break up the 


ground in the ſpring; and the parade and _ 


nificence that accompanies this ceremony, draw 


together all the farmers in the neighbourhood bf 
-the capital. They flock in crouds to ſee their 


prince perform this ſolemnity in honour of the 
firſt of all the arts. It is not, as in the fables pd 


Greece, a god, who tends the flocks of a king; it 
is the father of his Poole, who, holding the | 


plough 
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plough with his own hands, ſhews his childreũ 5 8 


what are the true riches of the ſtate. In a little 


time he repairs again to the field he has ploughed 


himſelf, to ſow the ſeed that is moſt proper for 
the ground. The example of the prince is fol- 
lowed in all the provinces; and at the fame ſea- 


ſons, the viceroys repeat the ſame ceremonies in 


the preſence of a numerous concourſe of huſband- 
men. The Europeans, who have been preſent at 
this ſolemnity at Canton, never ſpeak. of it with. 
out emotion; and make us regret that this feſti- 
val, whoſe political aim is the encouragement of 
labour, is not eſtabliſned in our climate, inſtead 
of that number of religious feaſts, which ſeem to 
be invented by idleneſs to make the country a 
barren waſte. 31 

Ir is not to be imagined, 3 chat TY. 
court of Pekin is really engaged in the labours of 
a rural life. The arts of luxury are grown to ſa 
oreat a height in China, that theſe performances 
can only paſs for mere ceremonies. But the law 


which obliges the prince to ſhew this token of 


reſpect to the profeſſion of huſbandmen, has a 
tendency to promote the advantage of agriculture. 
The deference paid by the ſovereign to public 
opinions contributes to perpetuate them; and the 


influence of opinion is the principal ſpring that 


actuates the political machine. 


Tuts influence is preſerved in China by con- 
terring honours on all huſbandmen, who excel in 


the cukivation of the ground. When any uſeful 


diſcovery is made, the author of it is called to 


court to communicate it to the prince; and is 
12 4 ſent 
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ſent by the government into the provinces, to in- 
ſtruct them in his method. In a word, in this 
country, where nobility is not hereditary, but a 
mere perſonal reward indiſcriminately beſtowed 
upon merit; ſeveral of the magiſtrates and per. 
ſons raiſed to the higheſt employments in the em. 
pire are choſen out of families who are ſolely 
employed in the cultivation of land. 

Tust encouragements which belong to their 
manners, are further ſeconded by the beſt political 


Inſtitutions. Whatever is in its nature incapable 


of being divided, as the ſea, rivers, canals, &c. is 


enjoyed in common, and is the property of no in- 


dividual. Every one has the liberty of going 
upon the water, fiſhing, and hunting; and a ſub- 
ject who is in poſſeſſion of an eſtate; whether ac- 
quired by himſelf or left by his relations, is in no 


danger of having his right called in queſtion by 


the tyrannical authority of the feudal laws. 
Tx ſmallneſs of the taxes is ſtill a further en- 
couragement to agriculture. Till lately, the pro- 
portion paid to government cut of the produce of 
the lands, was from a tenth down to a thirtieth 
part of the income, according to the quality of 
the ſoil. This was the only tribute levied in 
China. The leading men never entertained a 

thought of increaſing it; they would not have 
ventured to act in ſuch direct oppoſition to cuſtom 
and opinion, which determine every thing in this 
empire. Some emperors and miniſters, no doubt, 
would have been glad to attempt an innovation of 
this kind; but as ſuch an undertaking would re- 


quire time, and they could not hope to live to ſee its 


ſuccels, 
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fucceſs, they did not chooſe to engage in it. Men ® E FS 
of bad principles aim at immediate enjoyment, Ls 
while the virtuous ſubject, extending his benevo- 
| lence beyond the Preſent generation, contents him- 
ſelf with forming deſigns, and propagating uſeful 
truths, without expecting to reap any advantage 
from them in his own perſon. 
Ir is but lately that conqueſt and commerce 
have introduced new taxes into China. The Tar- 
tar emperors have laid a duty upon certain ar- 
ticles of proviſions, metals, and merchandiſe. In 
ſhort, if we may believe the Jeſuit Amyot, cuſ- 
toms are eſtabliſned there as well as in Europe. 
Ir were to be wiſhed, that the Europeans would 
imitate the Chineſe in the mode of levying their 
taxes; which is juſt, humane, and not expenſive. 
Every year, at the time of harveſt, the fields are 
| _ meaſured, and rated in proportion to their actual 
produce, Whether the Chineſe are- as diſhoneſt 
as they are repreſented, or-whether, like ſeveral 
nations among the ancients, they are only faith- 
leſs and deceitful in their dealings with ſtrangers, 
T ſhall not take upon me to determine; but it 
ſhould ſeem that government repoſes ſufficient o— 
confidence in them, not to vex and moleſt them : 
by thoſe ſearchings and troubleſome viſits, ſo 
common in the mode of taxation in Europe. The 
only penalty inflicted on perſons liable to be taxed, 
and who are too flow in the payment of the tri- 
bute demanded by the public, is to quarter old, 
infirm, and poor people upon them, to be main- 
tained at thetr expence, till they have diſcharged 
the debt due to government, This manner = 
| I 3 proceeding 
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BOOK proceeding has a tendency to awaken | pity and 


i * K * 


lic exigencies. 


humanity in the breaſt of a citizen, when he ſees 

miſerable objecls and hears the cries of hunger; 
inſtead of giving him diſguſt, and exciting his re. 
ſentment by forcible ſeizures and the menaces of 
an inſolent ſoldiery, who come to live at diſcretion 
in a houſe expoſed to the numberleſs extortions 
of the treaſury, 

Ix China, the taxes are 1 without having 
recourſe to thoſe oppreſſive methods that are prac- 
tiſed in Europe. The mandarins take the tenth 
part of the produce of the earth in kind. The 
officers in the municipal towns give in their ac- 


receiver- general of the province; and the whole 
is lodged in the public treaſury. The uſe that is 


made of this revenue prevents all frauds in col- 


lecting it; as it 18 well known, that a part 'of | 


theſe duties is allotted for the maintenance of the 


magiſtrates and ſoldiers, The money ariſing from 
the Tale of this proportion of the product of the 
lands is never iſſued from the treaſury but in pub- 
It is laid up in the magazines 
againſt times of ſcarcity, when the people receive 
what they had lent, as it were, in times of plenty. 
Ir may naturally be expected that a nation, en- 


joying ſo many advantages, will be extremely po- 
pulous; eſpecially in a climate where, whatever 
reaſon may be aſſigned for it, the women are re- 


markably prolific, and the men do no injury to 


the natural vigour of their conſtitution by the uſe 


of ſtrong liquors ; where the climate is whole- 


ſome and temperate, and few children die in pro- 


Bun 
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d portion to the numbers born; where the ſoil B a 
s overpays-the labour of cultivating it, not to men- w—_ 
z tion the ſimple and plain manner of living in uſe 
. there, which is regulated by the ſtricteſt economy. 
f Tas Jeſuits, however, who were employed by 
5 the court of Pekin to make charts of the empire, 
| in the courſe of their undertaking diſcovered ſome 
conſiderable tracts of deſert land, which had eſ- 
caped the notice of the merchants who frequented 
only the ſea-ports, and of travellers who went 
only by the road of Canton to the capital. 
r would be impoſlible to account for the want 
of population in ſome parts of China diſtant from 
each other, if it were not known, that, in theſe 
extenſive ſtates,. a great number of children are 
deſtroyed ſoon after they are born; that ſeveral 
of thoſe who eſcape this cruel fate, ſuffer the moſt 
ſhameful mutilationz and that of thoſe who are 
not thus barbarouſly robbed of their ſex, many 
are reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, and deprived of 
the cotuforts of marriage by tyrannical maſters ; . 
that polygamy, ſo contrary to reaſon and the 
ſpirit of ſociety, is univerſally practiſed; that. the 
vice which nature rejects with the utmoſt abhor- 
rence, is very common; and that the convents of 
the Bonzes contain little leſs than a miller of per- 
{ons devoted to celibacy. _ 
Bur if a few ſcattered diſtricts, which are hardly | 
known even in China, be deſtitute of hands to | 
cultivate them; are there not many more in which 4 | 
men are crouded together in ſuch numbers as to 1 
incommode each other? This inconvenience is 


| oblervable in the neighbourhood of great cities 
"0 =: = and 
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B 0. o Kk and public roads, and particularly i in the- ſouthern 
— provinces. Accordingly it appears, by the records 


of the empire, that a bad harveſt has ſeldom failed 
to produce an inſurrection. 
We need go no further to find the e which 
prevent deſpotiſm from making any advances in 
China. It is evident from theſe frequent revolu- 
tions, that the people are fully ſenſible that a re- 
gard to the rights of property, and ſubmiſſion to 
the laws, are duties of a lower claſs, ſubordinate 
to the original rights of nature, and that commu- 
nities are formed for the common benefit of thoſe 
who enter into them. Accordingly, when the 
more immediate neceſſaries of life fail, the Chineſe 
ceaſe to acknowledge an authority which does not 
provide for their ſubſiſtence. The right of kings 
is founded on the regard they pay to the preſer- 
vation of the people. Neither religion nor mo- 
rality teach any other doctrine in China. 
Tur emperor is well aware, that he preſides 
over a people who ſubmit to the laws no longer 
than while they promote their happineſs. He is ſen- 
ſible, that if the ſpirit of tyranny, which is ſo com- 
mon and infe&ious in other countries, ſhould ſeize 
him but for a moment, ſuch a violent oppoſition 
would be raiſed, that he would be expelled from the 
throne, Accordingly, finding himſelf inveſted with 
the ſupreme authority by a people who obſerve and 
criticiſe his conduct, he is far from attempting to 
erect himſelf into an object of religious ſuperſtition, 
and doing juſt as he pleaſes. He does not violate 
the ſacred contract, by virtue of which he holds 
the ſceptre, He is convinced that the people - 7 
Q 
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ſo vel acquainted with their rights, and the man- 8 K 
ner of defending them, that whenever a province — 


complains of the mandarin who governs it, he re- 
calls him without examination, and delivers him 
up to a tribunal, which proceeds againſt him if he 


is in fault: bur ſhould he even prove innocent, he 
is not reinſtated in his employment, as it is deem- 
ed a crime to have drawn upon himſelf the reſent- 


ment of the people. He is conſidered as an igno- 
rant tutor, who ſhould attempt to deprive a father 


ef the love his children bear him. This compli- 


ance, which, in other countries, would nouriſh per- 


perual diſcontent, and occaſion an infinite number 


of intrigues, is not attended with any inconve- 


nience in China, Where the inhabitants are natu- 


rally diſpoſed to be mild and juſt, and the conſti- 
tution of the ſtate 1s ſo ordered, that its delegates 
have ſeldom any rigorous commands to'execute. 
Tae neceſſity of juſtice in the prince tends to 
make him more wiſe and intelligent. He is in 
China what one would gladly believe princes in all 


countries were, the idol of his people. It ſhould 
ſeem that their manners and laws conſpired to eſta- 


bliſh this fundamental principle, that China is a 
family of which the emperor is the patriarch. He 


does not poſſeſs his authority as a conqueror, or a 


legiſlator, but as a father: as a father he governs, 
rewards, and puniſhes. This pleaſing ſentiment 


gives him a greater power than the tyrants of other 
nations can poſſibly derive from the number of 
their troops, or the artifices of their miniſters. 


t is not to o be minen what eſteem and affection 


: j 


the 
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the Chineſe have for their emperor, or, as they 

expreſs it, their common, their univerſal father, 
-. Tas public veneration is founded upon that 

which is eſtabliſhed by private education. In 


China, the father and mother claim an abſolute 


right over their children at every period of life, 
even when raiſed to the higheſt dignity; Paternal 


authority and filial affection are the ſources of 


every thing in this empire: by theſe the manners 
are regulated, and they are the grand tie that unites 


the prince to his ſubjects, the ſubjects to their 
prince, and citizens to one another. The Chineſe 
government has gradually arrived at that point of 
perfection, from which all others ſeem to have 
finally and irrevocably degenerated: I mean the 


patriarchal government, a — eſtabliſhed 


by nature itſelf. 

| NorwITasTanDING this ſublime ſyſtem of mo- 
rals, that for ſo many ages has contributed to the 
proſperity of the Chineſe empire, it would pro- 
bably have experienced an inſenſible change, if the 


chimerical diſtinctions allowed to birth had de- 


ſtroyed that original equality eſtabliſhed by nature 
among mankind, and which ought only to give 
place to ſuperior abilities and ſuperior merit. In 
all the ſtates of Europe, one claſs of men aſſume 


from their infancy a pre-eminence independent of 
their moral character. The attention paid them 


from the moment of their birth, gives them the 


| idea that they are formed ſot command ; they ſoon 


learn to conſider themſelves as a diſtinct ſpecies, 


and being ſecure of a certain rank and ſtation, take 
no pains to make themſelves worthy of it. 
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1 HIS ſyſtem, to which we owe ſo many indif- B 0 0 K 


ferent miniſters, ignorant magiſtrates, and bad ge- 
nerals, has no-place in China, where nobility does 
not deſcend by hereditary right. The figure any 
citizen makes, begins and ends with himſelf.” The 


ſon of the prime miniſter of the empire has no ad- 


yantages at the moment of his birth, but thoſe he 
may have derived from nature. The rank of no- 
bllity is ſometimes conferred upon the anceſtors of 
a man who has done ſignal ſervices to his country; 
but this mark of diſtinction, which is merely per- 
ſonal, dies with its poſſeſſor, and his children derive 
no other advantage from it chan the memory and 
example of his virtues, 
I conſequence of this perfect equality, the 


Chineſe are enabled to eſtabliſh an uniform ſyſtem 


of education, and to inculcate correſpondent prin- 


ciples. It is no difficult taſk to perſuade men-who . 


ate upon an equal footing by birth, that they are 
all brethren. This opinion gives them every 


advantage which would be loſt if a contrary 


idea prevailed. A Chineſe, who ſhould abſtract 
himſelf from this common fraternity, would be- 
come a ſolitary and miſerable being, and wander as 
a ſtranger in the heart of his country. 


| InsTzap of thoſe frivolous diſtinctions which ö 
are allotted to birth in almoſt every other country, 
the Chineſe ſubſtitute real ones, founded entirely 
on perſonal merit. A ſett of wiſe and intelligent 


men, who are honoured with the title of the learned 
mandarins, devote themſelves to the ſtudy of all 
ſciences neceſſary to qualify them for the admini- 

e of public affairs. None can be admitted 


into 
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BO'O'R into this reſpectable ſociety, who are not recom. 
WY. mended by their talents and knowledge : for 
.riches give no claim to this honour. The man: 
darins are at their option to fix upon proper per- 
ſons to aſſociate with them; and they never chuſe 
any perſon without a previous and ſtrict examina. 
tion. There are different claſſes of mandarins, the 
ſucceſſion to which is ne by merit, and not 
by ſeniority. S0 1 
Our of the cla of mandarins, cls emperor, ac. 
cording to a cuſtom as ancient as the empire, elects 
miniſters, magiſtrates, governors of provinces, and 
officers. of every denomination who are called to 
any employment in the ſtate. As his choice can 
only fall upon men of tried abilities, the welfare 
of the people is always lodged in the nands of thoſe 
who are worthy of ſuch a truſt, 
- In conſequence of this inſtitution, 20 digthy ts | 
. hereditary except that of the crown; and even 
that does not always devolve to the eldeſt fon; 
but to him whom the emperor and the council of 
mandarins judge moſt worthy. By this method, a 
ſpirit of virtuous emulation prevails even in the 
imperial family. The throne is given to merit 
alone, and it is aſſigned to the heir only in conſi- 
deration of his abilities. The emperors rather 
chuſe to appoint a ſucceſſor from a different family, 
than to intruſt the reins of nn to un 
75 ful hands. | | 0 
Tux viceroys and magiſtrates enjoy the affec- 
tion of the people, at the ſame time that they par- 
take of the authority of the ſovereign; and any mil- 
nr in their adminiſtration meet with the ſame in- 
dulgence 
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dulgence that is ſhewn to thoſe of the ſupreme 
legiſlator. They have not that tendency to ſedi- 
tion which prevails in this part of the world. 
In China there is no ſett of men to form or ma- 
nage a faction: as the mandarins have no rich 
and powerful family connections, they can derive 


no ſupport but from the crown, and their own 


prudence J hey are trained up in a way of 
thinking that inſpires humanity, the love of order, 


1 0 


beneficence, and reſpect for the laws. They take 


pains to inculcate theſe ſentiments into the peo- 


ple, and ſecure their attachment to every law, 


by ſhewing them its uſeful tendency. The ſove- 


reign paſſes no edict that does not convey ſome 
moral or political inſtruction. The people neceſ- 
farily become acquainted with their intereſts, and 
the meaſures. taken by government to promote 


them; and the better informed they are, the 


more likely they will be to remain quiet. 


SupERSTITION, Which excites diſturbances in 
all other countries, and either eſtabliſhes. tyran - 
J, or overthrows government, has no influence 

in China. It is tolerated, injudiciouſly, perhaps, 


by the laws: but, at leaſt, it never makes laws 


itlelf. No perſon cin have any ſhare in the go- 
vernment who does not belong to the claſs of | 
literati, which admits of no ſuperſtition. The 
bonzes are not allowed to ground the duties of 
morality upon the doctrines of their ſects, nor 


conſequently to diſpenſe with them. If they im- 


poſe upon ſome part of the nation, their arti- 
fiers do not affect thoſe whoſe example and autho- 


My are of the greateſt * to the ſtate. 


Con FU crvs, 


our ſacrifices, but to the Lord of heaven. Thus 
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Deity; and that the ſupreme law conſiſted in the 


gion that runs in oppoſition to theſe two guides 
of human life, does not come from heaven. 


publicly profeſſed. It is neither the characteriſtic 


tolerated as well as ſuperſtition. eee 


tional worſhip was made for the government, 


on the one hand the doctrines and ceremonies of 


making an il uſe of abſolute authority; he is 


Courverus, in -whoſe actions and Aieourls 


is is equally troy" ad whole: e 1s equally 
embraced by all claſſes and ſects Ne: 
was the founder of the national religion of China. 
His code contains a ſyſtem of natural law, which 
ought to be the ground- work of all religions, the 
rule of ſociety, and ſtandard of all governments. 
He taught that reaſon was an emanation of the 


harmony between nature and reaſon. The reli. 
As the Chineſe have no term for God, they 
ſay that heaven is God. But, ſays the emperor 
Chang: chi, in an edi& publiſhed in 1710, it is 
not to the viſible and material heaven that we offer 
atheiſm, though not uncommon in China, is not 


of a ſect, nor an object of Pee > but is 


Tux emperor, who is ſole pontiff, is [likewiſe 
the judge in matters of religion; but as the na · | 


not the government for it; and as both were 
deſigned to be ſubſervient to the ends of ſocie - 
ty ; it is neither the intereſt nor inclination of the 
lorereign to employ the two-fold authority lodged 
in his hands, for the purpoſes of oppreſſion. If 


the , hierarchy do. not prevent the prince from 


more 3 
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| more powerfully reſtrained on the other, by the 32.0 K 


general influence of the national manners. 


Ax attempt to change theſe manners would be 
attended with the greateſt difficulty, becauſe they 


are inculcated by a mode of education which is, 
perhaps, the beſt we are acquainted with, Fhe 
Chineſe do not make a point of inſtructing their 
children till they are five years old. They are 


then taught to write words or hieroglyphics, which 


repreſent ſenſible objects, of which at the ſame 
time they endeavour to give them clear ideas: 
Afterwards their memory is ſtored with ſenten- 
tious verſes containing precepts of morality, which 
they are taught to reduce to practice. As they 
advance in years/they are inſtructed in the philo- 
ſophy of Confueius. This is the manner of edu- 
cation among the ordinary ranks. The children 
who are deſigned for poſts of honour, begin 
in the ſame manner; but intermix other ſtudies 
relative to human conduct in the different ſta⸗ 
tions of life. | 

In China, the manners take dhejs complexion 


from the laws, and are preſerved by common 


ulage, which is likewiſe preſcribed by the laws. 
The Chineſe have a greater number of precepts, 
relating to the moſt common actions, than any 
other people in the world. Their code of polite- 
neſs is very voluminous; the loweſt citizen is in- 


ſtructed in it, and obſerves it with the ſame ex- 


actneſs as the mandarins and the court. 
Tux laws in this code, like all the reſt, are 

formed with a view of keeping up the opinion 

that LE is but one great , and of pro- 


moting 
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againſt the cuſtoms; as well as to puniſh crimes, | 


ſhould expect, that China would be the country 
in the whole world, where men would be moſt 


executed without ſeverity. Their priſoners are 
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moting that regard and mutual affection in the 
citizens, which is due to each other as brethren. 
Theſe rights and cuſtoms tend to preſerve the 
manners. Sometimes, indeed, ceremonies are ſub. 
ſtituted for ſentiment ; but how often are they 
the means of reviving it! They compoſe a kin 
of conſtant homage that is paid to virtue; and i 
calculated to engage the attention of youth, 
This homage preſerves the reſpect due to virtue 
herſelf; and if it ſometimes leads to hypocriſy, it 
encourages at leaſt a laudable zeal. Tribunal 
are erected to take cognizance of tranſgreſſions 


and reward merit. Moderate penalties are inflict. 
ed upon crimes, and virtue is diſtinguiſhed by 
marks of honour. Honour is accordingly one of 
the principles that actuate the Chineſe govern- 
ment: and though it is not the leading one, 
operates more ſtrongly than fear, ang more feebly 
than affection. 


Unvexs the influence of fuck: indien one 


humane. Accordingly the humanity of the Chi- 
neſe is conſpicuous on thoſe occaſions, where it 
ſhould ſeem, that virtue could have no other ob- 
ject but juſtice; and that juſtice could not be 


confined in neat and commodious apartments, 
where they are well taken care of even to the mo- 
ment when they ſuffer. It frequently happens, 
that the only puniſhment inflicted on a rich man 
amounts to no more than obliging him for a cer- 

_ - tain 
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orphans at his own expence. Our moral and, po- 


men with ſuch an exact nicety, that they have 


per eſtimation to the former. 
Taz ſpirit of patriotiſm, : that ſpirit, wichen 
which ſtates are mere colonies, and not nations, 


their labour to repair the public roads: the rich 
build places of ſhelter upon them for the uſe of 
travellers ; and others plant trees there. Such ac- 
tions, which are proofs of a beneficent humanity 
rather than an oſtentation of generoſity, are far 
from being uncommon in China. 


frequent ; and, others, when they have been leſs 
ſo; but the corruption which was the cauſe 
of the latter, brought on a revolution, and the 


ſuffered by the late invaſion of the Tartars : they 
are now recovering, in proportion as the princes 
of that victorious nation lay aſide the ſuperſtitions 
of their own country, to adopt the principles 
of the nation they have conquered ; and in pro- 
portion as they improve in the knowledge of 
thoſe books, which the Chineſe call canonical. 


character of this nation entirely revived; that 
fraternal, and kindred principle; thoſe enchanting 


Jitical romances form the real hiſtory of the 
Caineſe, who have regulated all the actions of 


ſcarcely any need of ſentiment. Yet they do not 
fail to cultivate the latter, in order to give a pro- 


is ſtronger, perhaps, and more active among the 
Chineſe, than it is found in any republic. It 
is common to ſee them voluntarily contributing 


There have been times, when they have;: a 


manners of the people were reformed. They 


Ir cannot be long before we ſee the Anable 


Vor. I. e K | ſocial 


tain time to maintain or clothe ſome old men and Þ © Ls x 
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ſocial ties, which ſoften the manners of the peg. 


ple, and attach them inviolably to the laws, Pg. 
litical errors and vices cannot take deep root in 
a country where no perſons are ever promoted to 
public employments, but ſuch as are of the ſect 


of the learned, whoſe ſole occupation is to in- 


ſtruct themſelves in the principles of morality and 
government. As long as real knowledge ſhall be 


held in eſtimation, ' as long as it ſhall continue to 
lead to public - honours, there will exiſt among 


the people of China a fund of reaſon and virtue, 


which will not be found among other nations, 


Ir this picture of the manners of the Chineſe 


ſhould be different from that drawn by other 


writers, it is not, perhaps, impoſſible to recon- 


cile opinions ſo ſeemingly contradictory. China 
may be conſidered in two diſtinct points of view, 
If we ſtudy the inhabitants as they appear in 
the ſea-ports and great towns, we ſhall be diſ- 
guſted at their cowardice, knavery and avarice : 
but in the other parts of the empire, particular- 
ly in the country, we ſhall find their manners | 
domeſtic, ſocial and patriotic. It would be dif- 


ficult to point out a more virtuous, humane, and 


intelligent people. 


T muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the 


greateſt part of thoſe improvements, which de- 
pend upon theories at all complicated, are not ſo 
far advanced there, as might naturally be ex- 
pected from that ancient, active, and diligent 
people, who have ſo long had a clue to them. 
But this riddle is not inexplicable. The Chineſe 


| | language requires a long and laborious. ſtudy, 


ſcarcely 
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a man's life. The rites and ceremonies, which 


they obſerve upon every occaſion, afford more 


exerciſe for their memory than their ſenſibility. 
T heir manners are calculated to check the im- 
pulſes of the ſoul, and weaken its operations. 
Too aſſiduous in the purſuit of what is uſeful, 
they have no opportunity of launching out into 


the extenſive regions of imagination. An exceſ- 


ſire veneration for antiquity, makes them the 
ſlaves of whatever is eſtabliſned. All theſe cauſes 
united, muſt neceſſarily have ſifted, among the 
Chineſe, the ſpirit of invention. It requires ages 


vith them to bring any thing to perfection; and 


whoever. reflects on the ſtate, in which arts and 


ſciences were found among them three hundred 
years ago, muſt be convinced of the extraordinary 


antiquity of their empire. 


Tux low ſtate of learning, and of the fine arts 
in China, may perhaps be farther owing. to. the 


very perfection of its government, | and ſyſtem of 


policy. This paradox has its foundation in rea- 


ſon. Where the ſtudy of the laws holds the 


firſt rank in a nation, and is rewarded with an 


appointment in the adminiſtration, inſtead of a 
poſt in an academy; where learning is applied to 
the regulation of manners, or the maintenance 


N of the public weal; where the ſame nation is ex- 
ceedingly populous, and requires a conſtant atten- 
tion in its learned members to make ſubſiſtence 


keep an equal pace with population; where 


every individual, beſides the duties he owes to 


the public, which take a conſiderable time to be 
| BS well 
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well underſtood, has particular duties afiling from 
the claims of his family or profeſſion: in ſuch 
a nation the ſpeculative and ornamental parts of 
ſcience cannot be expected to artive at that height 
of ſplendour they have attained in Europe. But 
the Chineſe, who are only our ſcholars in 
the arts of luxury and vanity, are our maſters © 
in the ſcience of good government. They ſtudy 
how to increaſe, not how to W the number 
of inhabitants. i 

Onz of the arts in which the Chineſe hank 
made the leaſt progreſs, is that of war. It is 
natural to imagine, that a nation, whoſe Whole 
conduct, like that of infants, is influenced by 
eeremonies, precepts, and cuſtoms either of pri- 
vate or public inſtitution, muſt conſequently be 


phant, moderate, and inclined to tranquillity 


both at home and abroad. Reafon and reflection, 
while they cheriſh ſentiments like theſe, leave no 


room for that enthuſiaſm, which -conſtitutes the 


hero and the warrior. The ſpirit of humanity, 
which they imbibe in their tender years, makes 
them look with abhorrence on thoſe ſahguinaty 
ſcenes of rapine and maſſacte, that are ſo fa- 


miliar to nations of a warlike turn. With ſuch 


diſpoſitions, can we wonder that the Chineſe are 
not warriors? They have ſoldiers without num- 
ber, but totally undifciplined, except in the 

fingle article of obedience, being ſtill more de- 
ficient in military manceuvres than in courage. 
In their wars with the Tartars, the "Chineſe 
knew not how to fight, and only ſtood to be 


killed. Their attachment to their government, 
their 


7 
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of good arms, and military ſkill. When a nation 
has found the art of ſubduing its conquerors by 
its manners, it has no occaſion to overcome its 
enemies by force of arms. 

Sock is the empire of China ſo OY talked 1 of, 
and ſo little known. Such it was, when the Por- 
tugueſe landed there. They might have learned 


in it leſſons of wiſdom and government, but they 


thought of nothing but enriching themſelves, and 
propagating their religion. Thomas Perez, their 


ambaſſador, found the court of Pekin diſpoſed to 


favour his nation, whoſe fame had ſpread itſelf 
throughout Aſia, It had already attracted the 


eſteem of the Chineſe, which the conduct of Ferdi. 
nand Andrada, who commanded the Portugueſe 


ſquadron, tended ſtill further to increaſe. He 


viſited all the coaſts of China, and traded 


with the natives. When he was on the point 
of departure, he made proclamation in the ports 
he had put into, that if any one had been 


injured bya Portugueſe, and would make it known, 


he ſhould receive ſatisfaction. The ports of China 


were now upon the point of being opened to them: 


Thomas Perez was juſt about concluding a treaty, 


when Simon Andrada, brother to Ferdinand, ap- 


peared on the coaſts with a freſh ſquadron. This 
commander treated the Chineſe in the ſame man- 
ner as the Portugueſe had, for ſome time, treat- 
ed all the people of Aſia. He built a fort with- 


- Out. permiſſion, in the ifland of Taman, from 


whence he took opportunities of pillaging, and 
* money from all the ſhips bound from, 
K 4 or 
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their country and their laws, may ſupply the want B 0 0 K 
of a warlike ſpirit, but will never ſupply: the want — 


B a K or to the ports of China. He carried off. young 
girls from the coaſt; he ſeized upon Chineſe men, 
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and made them ſlaves ; he gave himſelf up to the 
moſt licentious acts of piracy, and the moſt ſhame, 
ful diſſoluteneſs. The ſailors and ſoldiers under 
his command, followed his example. - The Chi. 
neſe enraged at theſe outrages fitted out a large 
fleet: the Portugueſe defended themſelves. cou. 
rageouſly, and eſcaped by making their way 
through the enemy's fleet. The emperor -1mpri- 
ſoned Thomas Perez, who died in confinement, 
and'the Portugueſe nation was baniſhed from Chi- 
-na for ſome years. After this, the Chineſe relaxed, 
and gave permiſſion to the Portugueſe to trade at 
the port of Sancian, to which place they brought 
gold from Africa, ſpices from the Molueca iſlands, 
and from Ceylon elephants teeth, and ſome pre-. 
cious ſtones. In return they took ſilks of every 
kind, china, gums, medicinal herbs and tea, which 
is ſince become ſo neceſſary a PT to ble 
northern nations of Europe. | 
Tx Portugueſe contented themſelves wk the 
huts and factories they had at Sancian, and the li- 
berty granted to their trade by the Chineſe go- 
vernment, till an opportunity offered of eſtabliſh- 
ing themſelves upon a footing more ſolid, and leſs 
dependent upon the mandarins, who had the © com- 
mand of the coaſt. . 
A In ATE, named T king Bled whow ſuc- 
ceſſes had made him powerful, had ſeized upon 
the iſland of Macao, from whence he blocked up 
the ports of China, and even proceeded ſo far as to 


lay ſiege to Canton. The a manda- 
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rins had recourſe to the Portugueſe, who had 5 K 


his gratitude. They received this grant with joy, 


and built a town which became very flouriſhing, 


and was advantageouſly ſituated for the trade they 
ſoon after entered into with Japan. 


Ix the year 1542, it happened that a Portugueſe 


veſſel was fortunately driven by a ſtorm on the 
coaſt of thoſe celebrated iſlands. The crew were 
hoſpitably received, and obtained of the natives 


every thing they wanted to refreſh, and refit them 
for the ſea, When they arrived at Goa, they re- 


| ſhips in the harbour of Sancian ; they haſtened to — 
the relief of Canton, raiſed the liege, and obtained 
a complete victory over the pirate, whom they 
purſued as far as Macao, where he killed himſelf. 
Tux emperor. of China being informed of the 
ſervice the Portugueſe had rendered him on this- 
occaſion, beſtowed Macao on them, as a mark of 


The begin- 
ning of the 
Portugueſe 


trade in Ja- 


pan. The 
ſtate of the 
Japaneſe 
iſlands, 


ported what they had ſeen, and informed the vice- 
roy, that a new country, not leſs rich than popu- 


lous, preſented itſelf to the zeal of miſſionaries, and 


the induſtry of merchants. Both miſſionaries and 


merchants embarked without delay for Japan. 
| Tnxy found a great empire, which is, perhaps, 


the moſt ancient of any in the world, except that 
of China; its annals are not without a great mix- 


ture of fable, but it appears beyond a doubt, that 
in the year 660, Sin- chu founded the monarchy, 


which has ever ſince been continued in the ſame 


family. Theſe ſovereigns called Dairos, were at the 
ſame time the kings, and the pontiffs of the na- 


K 4 hands. 


2 tion; and by virtue of theſe united powers got the 
whole extent of the ſupreme authority 1 into their 
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FEY were conſidered as the deſcendents, and repreſen. 
crime ſcarcely to be expiated by the' ſevereſt pu- 


alone, his whole: family was eds in the con- 


gatives of prieſthood, than of the troubleſome 


Dairos ſuffered a confiderable change. The affairs 


grees they began to depart from the allegiance 


abſolute independence was the conſequence of theſe 
commotions : ſuch was the tate of Japan, Wen it 
vas diſcovered by the Portugueſe. 


hands. The perſon of the Dairos was ſacred, they 


tatives of the gods. The leaſt diſobedience to the 
molt rrifling of their laws, was looked upon as a 


niſhments ; nor were they confined to the offender 


ſequences of his crime. 
Azur the eleventh century theſe princes, who, 
no doubt, were more zealous of the pleaſing prero- 


rights of royalty, divided the ſtate into ſeveral 
governments, and intruſted the adminiſtration of 
them to ſuch of the nobility as were diſtinguiſhed 
for their knowledge and wiſdom. 

By this means the unlimited power of the 


of the empire were left to fluctuate at all adven - 
tures. The reſtleſs and quick-ſighted ambition of 
their viceroys took advantage of this inattention 
to bring about a variety of revolutions. By de- 


they had ſworn to preſerve. They made war up- 
on each other, and even upon their fovereign. An 


Tax great iſlands, of which this empire is com- 
poſed, being ſituated in a tempeſtuous climate ſur- 
rounded by ſtorms, agitated by volcanos, and 


ſubject to thoſe great natural events which im- 


preſs terror on the human mind, were inhabited 
br. a people entirely addicted to ſuperſtition, but 
divided 
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divided into ſeveral ſects. That of Xinto is the 5 9 * 
ancient eſtabliſhed religion of the country: it 
| acknowledges a ſupreme being, and the immorta- 
lity of the foul ; and pays adoration to a multi- 
* of gods, ſaints, or camis, that is to ſay, the 
fouls of great men, whoghave been the ſupport 
and ornament of their country. It is by the au- 
 thority of this religion, that the Dairo, high-prieſt- 
of the gads from whom he claimed his deſcent, 
had long reigned over his ſubjects with that de- 
ſpotic ſway, with which ſaperſtition governs the 
mind. Being both emperor and high - prieſt, he 
had rendered religion, in ſome reſpects, uſeful to 
his people, which is not abſolutely impoſſible in 
countries where the ſacerdotal and civil power are 
united in the ſame perſon, 
Ir does not appear that the ſe& of Xinto has 
had the madneſs, which of all others is the moſt 
dangerous to morality, to fix a criminal ſtigma on 
actions innocent in themſelves. Far from encou- 
raging that gloomy fanaticiſm and fear of the 
gods, which is inſpired by almoſt all other reli- 
gions, the Xinto ſe& had applied itſelf to pre- 
vent, or at leaſt to moderate this diſorder of the 
imagination, by inſtituting feſtivals, which were 
celebrated three times in every month. They 
were dedicated to friendly viſits, feaſts, and re- 
joicings. The prieſts of Xinto taught, that the 
innocent pleaſures of mankind are agreeable to 
the deity, and that the beſt method of paying de- 
votion to the camis is to imitate their virtues, 
and to enjoy in this world that happineſs they 


3 frjoy in another. In confequence of this tenet, 
the 
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the Japaneſe, after having put up their prayers in 
the . temples, which are always ſituated in the 


midſt of groves, reſorted to courtezans, who com. 
monly inhabited places conſecrated to love and 
deyotion, and - compoſed. a religious community. 


under the direction of an order of monks, whore. 


ceived a ſhare: of the profits ariſing from this 
pious compliance with the dictates of nature. 
Taz Budzoiſts are another ſe& in Japan, of 
which Budzo was the founder. Their doctrine 
was nearly the ſame with that of the ſe& of Xin- 
to; over which they hoped to gain a ſuperiority 
by the ſeverity of their morals. Beſides Amida, 
the deity of the Xintoiſts, the Budzoiſts worſhip- — 
ped a kind of mediator between God and man- 


kind. They likewiſe worſhipped other mediato- 


rial divinities between men and Amida. The 
profeſſors of this religion flattered themſelves, 


that they ſhould prevail over the religion of Xin. 


to by the multitude of their precepts, the exceſs 


of their n. their devotions and mortilice 
tions. 


Tur ſpirit of Budzoiſmn 3 is ende I breathes | 
nothing but penitence, exceſſive fear, and cruel 


ſeverity. Of all fanaticiſms it is the moſt terrible. 


The monks of this ſe& oblige their diſciples to 

paſs one half of their lives in penance, to expiate 
imaginary ſins; and inflict upon them the great · 
eſt part of that penance themſelves, with a ty- 
ranny and cruelty, of which one may conceive an 
idea, from the inquiſitors in Spain; with this 
difference, that the Japaneſe fathers are them- 


ſelves the butchers of theſe voluntary victims to 


N 5 
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ſuperſtition whereas the inquiſitors are only the © O 


1 themſelves deviſed and invented. The Bud- 


, 


zoiſt prieſts keep the minds of their followers in 


a continual ſtate of torture, between remorſe and 


erpiations. Their religion is ſo over-loaded with 


precepts, that it is not poſſible to obſerve them. 
They repreſent their gods as always deſirous to 


puniſh, and always offended. 
Ir may readily be imagined, what effects ſo hor- 


rible a ſuperſtition muſt have on the character of 


the people, and to what degree of ferocity it hath 


brought them. The lights of a ſound morality, a 


little philoſophy, and a prudent ſyſtem of educa- 
tion might have remedied theſe laws, this govern- 
ment, and this religion ; which conſpire to make 
mankind more ſavage in ſociety with his own ſpe- 


cies, than if he lived in the woods, and had no 
companions but the monſters that roam about 


the deſerts, 01% 
Is China, they put into the hands of children 
books of inſtruction, which contain a detail of their 
duties, and teach them the advantages of virtue: 
The Japaneſe children are made to get by heart 
poems in which the actions of their forefathers are 


celebrated, a contempt of life is inculcated, and 


ſuicide is ſet up as the moſt heroic of all actions. 
| Theſe ſongs and poems, which are ſaid to be full 


of energy and beauty, beget enthuſiaſm. The 


Chineſe education tends to regulate the ſoul, 


and keep it in order: the Japaneſe, to inflame and 


excite jt to heroiſm. Theſe are guided through 


life 


judges of thoſe fins and puniſhments, which they 2 
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life by ſentiment ; 3 the Chineſe bor 70 roxfoly and 
cuſtom. 5 

Tux Chineſe aim en at Harb? in their writings, 
and place their happineſs in a ſtate of tranquillity. 
The Japaneſe have a quick reliſh of pleaſures, and 
would rather ſuffer, than be without feeling. In 
fine, the Chineſe ſeem to wiſh to counteract the 
violence and impetuoſity of the ſoul ; the Japa- 
neſe to keep it from ee into a ſtate of n 
and inactivity. NT 

Ir is natural to gib iv * of this hs 

Easter muſt be fond of novelty. The Portugueſe 
were accordingly received with all poſſible demon- 
ſtrations of joy. All the ports were open to them. 
All the petty princes of the country invited them 
to their provinces: each contending who ſhouldd 

give them the moſt valuable advantages, grant 
them the moſt privileges, and ſhew them the great. 
eſt civilities. Theſe merchants eſtabliſhed: a pro. 
digious trade. The Portugueſe carried thither the 
commodities of India which they brought from 
different markets; and Macao ſerved as a repoſi- 
tory for their European goods. Immenſe quan- 
tities of the productions of Europe and Aſia were 
conſumed by the Dairo, the uſurpers of his rights, 
the nobles, and the whole nation. But what had 
they to give in return? 

Taz country of Japan is in general moun- 
tainous, ſtony, and by no means fertile. Its produce 
in rice, barley, and wheat, which are the only crops 

it admits of, is not ſufficient for the maintenance 

of its numerous inhabitants; who, notwithſtanding = 
their activity, — and frugality, muſt periſn 
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0 famine, if the ſea did not ſupply them with 5 _ K 


great quantities of fiſh. The empire affords no 
productions proper for | exportation z nor do the 
mechanic arts furniſh any article of trade except 
works in ſteel, which are the . we are acquainted 
with. * | 
Wxax it not for ha 8 it tions fakes 
its mines of gold, ſilver, and copper, which are 
the richeſt in Aſia, and perhaps in the whole world, 
Japan could not ſupport its own expences. The 
Portugueſe every year carried off quantities of 
theſe metals, to Wanne fourteen or fifteen 


millions of livres*; They married alſo the richeſt 


of the Japaneſe heireſſes, and allied nen © 
the moſt powerful families. 2 
Wira ſuch advantages, the avari ce, as as ok as 
the ambition of the * Portugueſe might have been 
ſatisfied... They were maſters of the coaſts of Gui- 
nea, Arabia, Perſia, and the two peninſulas of In- 
dia. They were poſſeſſed of the Moluccas, Cey- 
lon, and the iſles of Sunda, while their ſettlement 
at Macao inſured to them zhe commerce of ier 
and Japan. Nav 
Tunovenour this 8 . de will gg 7 
Pottugueſe was the ſupreme law. "Earth and ſea 


— 


Extent of 
the Portu- 


gueſe domi · ; 


nions in 


India. 


— 


was ſo abſolute, that things and perſons were der 


pendent upon them, and moved entirely by their 
directions. No nation or private perſon dared to 
make voyages, or carry on trade, without obtain - 
ing their permiſſion and paſſport. Thoſe who 


SEE * Upon & an average, about 6; 1 bes l. 


had this liberty granted Weng, were e | 


fm 
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from trading in cinnamon, ginger, pepper, tim. 
ber, iron, ſteel, lead, tin, and arms, of which the 
conquerors reſerved to themſelves the excluſive 
benefit. A number of valuable articles, by which 
fo many nations have ſince enriched themſelves, 
and which then bore a higher price on account of 
their novelty, were entirely ingroſſed by the Por- 
tugueſe. In conſequence of this monopoly, the 
Prices of the produce and manufactures: both in 
Europe and Aſia were N at ! if | 
cretion. | 
In the midſt of fo moch „ a con- 
queſt, the Portugueſe had not neglected that part 
of Africa, which lies between the cape of Good 
Hope and the red ſea, and has in all ages been 
flamed for the richneſs of its productions. The 
poſſeſſion of this country was on many accounts 
an important object: the Arabians had been 
ſettled there for ſeveral ages, and their numbers 
were greatly increaſed. They had formed along 
the coaſt of Zanguebar ſeveral ſmall independent 
ſovereignties, ſome of which made a conſiderable 
figure, and almoſt all of them were in. good con- 
dition. The flouriſhing ſtate of theſe ſertlements 
was owing to mines of gold and ſilver, which they 


found within their reſpective territories, the pro- 


duce of which enabled them to purchaſe the com. 
modities of India. To poſſeſs themſelves of thiz 
treaſure, and to deprive their competitors of it, 
was looked upon by the Portugueſe as an indif- 
penſable duty. Agreeable to this principle, theſe 
Arabian merchants were attacked, and without 


much ** ſubdued, about the year 1508. 
| ; Upon 
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a their ruin was eſtabliſhed an empire; ex- B 05 * 
tending from Sofala as far as Melinda, of which 3 
the iſland of Moſambique was made the center. 
This iſland is ſeparated from the continent only 
by a narrow channel, and is no more than two 
leagues in circumference. Its port, which is ex- 
cellent, and wants no advantage but a purer air, 
vas fixed upon as a place for the veſſels of the 
conqueror to put in at, and as a ſtaple for all their 
merchandiſe. Here they uſed to wait for thoſe ſettled 
winds, which at certain times of the year blow 
without intermiſſion from the African to the In- 
dian coaſts, as at other times of the year they blow 
in an oppoſite direction from che coaſts of India 
to thoſe of Africa. 1 
Tus ſucceſſes properly RENE bs have | 
93 a power ſo conſiderable, that it could not of the Por- 
have been ſhaken; but the vices and folly of — 
i ſome of their ek the abuſe of richés and of 
power, the wantonneſs of victory, the diſtance of 
their own country, changed the character of the 
Portugueſe. Religious zeal, which had added ſo 
much force and activity to their courage, now- 
produced in them nothing but ferocity. They 
made no ſcruple of pillaging, cheating, and en- 
ſlaving the idolaters. They ſuppoſed that the 
Pope, in beſtowing the kingdoms of Afia upon 
the Portugueſe monarchs, had not with-holden 
the property of individuals from their ſubjeas. | 
Being abſolute maſters of the eaſtern ſeas, they ex- | 
torted a tribute from the ſhips of every country ; 
they ravaged the _ inſulted the princes, and 
4 TH became | | 
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all nations. 
Tux king of Sidor was s carried off Ends his 
own palace, and murdered with his children, whom 
he had intruſted to the care of the Portugueſe, 
Arx Ceylon, the people were not ſuffered to cul. 
tivate the earth, except for their new maſters, who 
treated them with the greateſt barbaritʒ. 
Ar Goa they had eftabliſhed the inquiſition, 


and whoever was rich. became a prey to the mi- 


niſters of that infamous tribunal. 0 
Fara, who was ſent out againſt the 6 
aum Malacca, China, and other parts, made a 
deſcent. on the iſland of Calampui, and plundered 
the ſepulchres of the Chineſe emperors. 
Souza cauſed all the pagodas on the Malabar 


| mh to be deſtroyed, and his people inhumanly | 


maſſacred the wretched Indians, who went to weep 
over the ruins of their temples, 

Correa terminated an obſtinate war with he 
king of Pegu, and both parties were to ſwear on 
the books of their ſeveral religions to. obſerve the 


treaty. Correa ſwort on a collection of ſongs, 


and thought by this vile A to elude his 


engagement. 

Nuno d'Acucuna reſolved to mel bimfſelf „ 
eden of the iſland of Daman on the coaft of 
Cambaya; the inhabitants offered to ſurrender it 
to him, if he would permit them to carry off their 
treaſures. This requeſt was refuſed, and Nuno 
put them all to the ſword. 0 

Drrco DE SILVEIRA. was Cruizing in he red 


ſea, A veſſel richly laden ſaluted him. The 


captain 
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captain came on board, and gave him a letter n 
from a Portugueſe general, which was to be hi. 
paſſport, The letter contained only theſe! words: | 
1 defire the captains of ſhips belonging to the king of 
Portugal to ſeize upon this mooriſb veſſe} , as lawful a 
Prize. Ty? $i F. 55 F 55 1 oy ; 
In a ſhort time the Portugueſe preſerved no 
more humanity or good faith with each other than 
with the natives. Almoſt all the ſtates, where 
they had the command, were divided into factions. 
Taz prevailed every where in their manners 
a mixture of avarice, debauchery, cruelty and de- 
votion. They had moſt of them ſeven or eight 
concubines, whom they kept to work with the ut- | 
moſt rigour, and forced from: them the money 
they gained by their labour. Such treatment of 
women was very repugnant to the ſpirit of chi- | _ 


VERY: 5c K] TEK 
Tue chiefs and principal officers admitted to 
their table a multitude of thoſe ſinging and danc- 
ing women, with which India abounds. Effemi- 
nacy introduced itſelf into their houſes and ar- : 
mies. The officers. marched to meet the enemy | 
in palanquins. That brilliant courage, which _ | 
had ſubdued ſo many nations, exiſted no longer | 
among them. The Portugueſe were with diffi- 
culty brought to fight, except where there was a 
proſpect of plunder. In a ſhort time the king of 
Portugal no longer received the produce of the 
tribute, which was paid him by more than one 
hundred and fifty eaſtern princes. This money 
was loſt in its way from them to him. Such cor- 
ruption prevailed: in the finances, that the tributes 


„ 5 | of 


— 
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* %K of ſovereigns, the revenues of provinces, which 
— ought to have been immenſe, the taxes levied in 

i gold, ſilver, and ſpices, on the inhabitants of the 
cContinent and iſlands, were not ſufficient to keep ; 
up a few citadels, and to fit out the ſhipping that 
was neceſſary for the protection of trade. 4 

Ir is a melancholy circumſtance to contemplate 
the fall of nations. Let us haſten to the admini- | 
ſtration of Don Juan da Caſtro, who reſtored to 

the Portugueſe ſome part of their virtue. 

Casrzo was a man of much knowledge, confi. 
dering the age he lived in. He poſſeſſed a noble 
and elevated ſoul; and the ſtudy of the ancients 
had preſerved in him that love of glory and of his 
country, which was fo common — the Greeks 
and Romans. 
In the beginning of his wit and lations admi- 
niſtration, Coje-Sophar, miniſter of Mahmoud 
king of Cambaya, had inſpired his maſter with a | 
deſign of attacking the Portugueſe, This man, | 

whoſe father is ſaid to have been an Italian, and 

his mother a Greek, had raiſed himſelf from fl 
very to the conduct of the ſtate, and the command 

of armies. He had embraced Mohaminediſm, 
and, though he had really no religion, he knew 
how to avail himſelf of the averſion the people 
had conceived againſt the Portugueſe, on account 
of the contempt they ſhewed for the religions of 
the country. He engaged in his ſervice exper. 
_ enced officers, veteran ſoldiers, able engineers, and 
even founders, whom he procured from Conftan- 
tinqcple. His preparations ſeemed intended againſt 


the Mogul or the — and when the 1 
guek | 
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weſe leaſt expected it, he attacked and tnade 'B © o K 
imſelf maſter of Diu, and laid ſiege to thee ei- — 


E 
Tais place, whith' is Ws on a little idand 


upon the coaſt of Guzarat, had always been con- 
fidered as the key of India in thoſe times, when 
navigators never launched beyond the coaſt; and 
Surat was the great ſtaple of the caſt, From the | 
arrival of Gama, it had been conſtantly an object | 
of ambition to the Portugueſe, into whoſe hands | 
it fell at length in the time of d Acughna. Maſ- 
carenhas, who was governor of it at the juncture | 
ye are ſpeaking of, and ſhould have had nine hun- | 
dred men, had only three: the reſt of his garriſon, | 
by an abuſe very common in thoſe days, were em- | 
ployed in trade at the different towns upon 77 | 

| coaſt, He muſt have ſarrendered, if he had not 

| received immediate aſſiſtance. Caſtro ſent him a | 


1 


reinforcement under the command of his ſon, who 
was killed in the attack. Coje-Sophar ſhared the 
ſame fate; but his death did not flacken the oe 
rations of the Hege. 

Cas rxo inſtituted funeral games in honour of 
thoſe who fell in defence of their country. He 
congratulated their parents in the name of the go- 
vernmept, and received congratulations himſelf 
on the death of his eldeſt ſon. His ſecond pre- 
ſided at the funeral games, and marched immedi- 
ately after for Diu, to deſerve, as it were, the ho- 
nours he had juſt been paying to his brother. The 
garriſon repulſed the enemy in every attack, and 


fgnalized. themſelyes every day by extraordinary 
Lin -- actions. 


— 
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* 0. OK actions. In the eyes of the Indians the Portu. 


gueſe were more than men. Happily, ſaid they, 


providence has decreed that there ſhould be but as few | 
of ibem as there are of tygers and lions, leſt they fooul | 


_ exterminate the human ſpecies. 


Cas rRO himſelf headed a larger reinforcement 
than thoſe he had ſent. He voy himſelf into 
the citadel with proviſions, and above four thou · 
ſand men. It was debated, whether they ſhould 


, give. battle. The reaſons on both ſides were dif. 


cuſſed, Garcias de Sa, an old officer, commanded 


ſilence; Ze have all ſpoken, ſaid he, now let us fight, 


Caſtro was of the ſame opinion. The Portugueſe 
marched out to the enemy's intrenchments, and 
gained : a ſignal victory. After having raiſed the 
fiege, 1 it was neceſſary to repair the citadel. They 
were in want of money, and Caſtro borrowed | ijt 
on his own credit. 


Ar his return to Goa, he wiſhed to give hi 


army the honours of a triumph after the manner 


of the ancients. He thought that ſuch honours 
would ſerve to revive the warlike ſpirit « of the 


_ Portugueſe; and that the pomp of the ceremony 


might have a great effect on the Imagination of 
the people. At his chtry the gates of the city 
were ornamented with triumphal arches; the 
ſtreets were lined with tapeſtry ; ; the women ap- 
peared at the windows in magnificent habits, and 


fcattered flowers and perfumes upon the conque- 


rors; while the people danced to the found of 
muſical inſtruments. The royal ſtandard was 


carried before the victorious ſoldiers, who march- 
ed in order. The viceroy crowned with branches 


of 
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of palm rode on a ſuperb car: the generals of the * * O 
enemy followed it, and after them the ſoldiers — 
that had been made priſoners. The colours that 
had been taken from them, were carried in pro-" 
ceſſion reverſed and dragging on the ground, and 
were followed by their artillery and baggage. Re- 
preſentations of the citadel they had delivered, 
and of the battle they had gained, enhanced the 
ſplendour « of the ſpettacle. ' Verſes, ſongs, ora- 
tions, firing of cannon, al concurred to render the 
feſtival magnificent, agreeable, and ſtriking. 
Accouvrs of this triumph were brought to 
Euer The wits condemned it as N 
the bigots as profane. The queen of Portugal 
ſaid upon the occaſion, 2 hf Caſiro had conguered 
lite a chriſtian hero, and triumphed like a pagan one. 
Tur vigour of the Portugueſe, which Caftro 
had re. animated, did not long continue. Corrup- 
tion made daily advances among the eitizens of 
every claſs. One of the viceroys ſet up boxes i in 
the principal towns, in which any perſon might 
put memorials and articles of intelligence. Such 
a method might be very uſeful, and ten to à re- 
formation of abuſes in an enlightened country, 
where the morals of the inhabitants were not to- 
tally ſpoiled, but among a ſuperſtitions” and cer. 
rupt people of what ſervice could it be? 
"Tar original conquerors of India were nene bf 
chem how 4 in being, and their country exhauſted 
by too many entetprizes and colonies was not 1 in 2 5 
capacity to replace them. The defenders of the 
Portugueſe ſettlements were born in Aſia; their 
6 8 ulence, the ſoftneſs of the climate, the manner 


L3 : of 
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- of living, and, perhaps, the.nature ak the. food, 
had taken from them much of the intrepidity of 
their forefathers. At the ſame time that they gave 
themſelves up to all thoſe exceſſes which make 
men hated, they had not courage enough left to 
make themſelves fearèd. They were monſters; 
poiſon, fire, aſſaſſination, every ſort of crime waͤs 
become familiar to them; nor were they private 

perſons only who were guilty of fuch practices; 
men in office, ſet them the example! They maſ- 
ſacred the natives; they deſtroyed one another. 
1 he governor, who was juſt arrived, loaded his 
predeceſſor with irons, that he might deprive him 
of his wealth. The diſtance of the ſcene, falſe 

witneſſes and large bribes. ſecured def crime 
from puniſnment. 

Tux iſland of Amboyna w was the firſt, to ; avenge 
itſelf, "A Portugueſe had at a public feſtival 
ſeized. upon a very beautiful woman, and regard- 
leſs of all decency,” had proceeded to the greateſt 
of outrages. One of the iſlanders, named Genu- 
lio, armed his fellow. citizens; after which he 
called together the Portugueſe, and addreſſed 
them in the following manner: To revenge 
9 affronts of ſo cruel a nature as thoſe. we have 
xecgiyed . from you, would require actions, not 
words: yet we will ſpeak to you. You preach 
to us: a, deity, who delights, you ſay, in gene- 
mus actions; but theft, murder, obſcenity, and 
_ © droakeanels are your common practice; your 
** hearts are inflamed with every vice. Our man- 
ners can Meyer agree with yours nature fore- 


*law:this, when ſhe Fd us by immenſe ſeas, 
$6 and 
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« and ye have overleaped her barriers. This au- B o * 
« dacity, of which ye are not aſhamed to boaſt, — 


© is a proof of the corruption of your hearts. Take 
«my advice ; leave to their repoſe theſe nations 
that reſemble you ſo little; go, fix your habi- 
« tations among thoſe who are as brutal as your- 


« ſelves ; - an intercourſe with you would be more 
« fatal to us than all the evils which it is in the 


power of your God to inflict upon us, We Te» 
© nounce. your alliance for ever: your arms are 


| „ ſuperior. to ours; but we are more juſt than 


. « you, and we do not fear you. The Itons are 
« from this day your enemies; fly from, their. 
te country, and beware how you aPPrOgeh:; it 
“ again.“ 


Tris 8 which thirty years before would 


have brought on the deſtruction of Amboyna, was 
litened to with a degree of patience that fully de- 
monſtrated what change had taken place among 
the Portugueſe. | 13 


EQUALLY deteſted | in every quarter, they fans * 


confederacy forming to expel them from the eaſt. 
All the great powers of India entered into the 


league, and for two or three years carried on their 
preparations in ſecret, The court of Liſbon was 
informed of them; and the reigning king Sebaſ- 
tian, who, if it had not been for his ſuperſtition, 
would have been a great prince, diſpatched Ataida 


and all the Portugueſe, who had diſtinguiſned 


themſelves in the wars of Europe, to India. 
Taz general opinion on their arrival was to 


abandon the diſtant ſettlements, and aſſemble their 
forces on the Malabar coaſt, and in the neighbour- 


L4 hood 
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B - 0 75 hood of Goa. Although Ataida was of opinion 

ww that too great a number of ſettlements had been 
formed, he did not like the appearance of ſacrificing 
them. | Comrades, ſaid he, I mean to preſerve: all, 

and ſo long as I live, the enemy ſhall not gain an inch 

of ground. Immediately upon this he ſent ſuccours 
to all the places that were in danger, and made the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions for defending Ga. ä 
« Tax Zamorin attacked Manjalor, Cochin, and 
Cananor. The king of Cambaya attacked Chaul, 
/Daman, and Baichaim. The king of Achem laid 
ſiege to Malacca. The king of Ternate made war 
upon the Portugueſe i in the Moluccas. Agalachem, 
Aa tributary to the Mogul, impriſoned the 'Portu- 
gueſe merchants at Surat. The queen of Gareopa 
endeavoured to drive them out of Onor. 

ATa1Da, in the midſt of the care and trouble 
attending the ſiege of Goa, ſent five ſhips to Surat, 
which obliged Apalachem to ſet the Portugueſe, 
whom he had ſeized, at liberty. Thirteen ſhips 
were diſpatched to Malacca; upon which the king 
of Achem and his allies abandoned the ſiege. Be- 
ſides theſe, Ataida fitted out even the ek which 
were employed every year to carry tribute and 

merchandiſe to Liſbon. It was repreſented to him, 
that inſtead of depriving himſelf of the afliſtance 
of men who were to go on board this fleet, he 
ſhould preſerve them for the defence of India. Ve 
Gall be en gh without them, ſaid he; the ſtate is in 
diſtreſs, ond its bepes miſt not be diſappointed. This 
reply ſurpriſed his opponents, and the fleet ſailed. 
At the time when the place was moſt vigorouſly 
9 by Idalcan, Araida _ troops to the ſuc- 
cour 
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eber oben daddhpecexCljhen;./;DNvidain 
biſhop, whoſe: authority was unlimited, interpoſed 


to prevent it. Sir, replied Ataida, yen underſtand 


 mthing- ef theſe affairs, content ' yourſeif with com 
mending \ them 40 the bleſſing of Gad. The Portu- 
gueſe, who came from Europe, exhibited prodi- 


gies of valour during this ſiege. It was oftentimes 


_ with difficulty, that Ataida could reſtrain them 
from throwing away their lives. Many of them 


would ſally out in the night, contrary to his pers 
to attack the beſiegers in their lines. 
Tax viceroy did not depend fo entirely on the: 


-force of his arms, as to reject the aſſiſtance of po- 
licy. He was informed, that Idalcan was governed' 
by one of his miſtreſſes, and that ſhe was in the 
camp with him. Women who devote "themſelves 
to the pleaſures of princes are generally ſlaves to 
ambition, and unacquainted with thoſe virtues 


which love inſpires. The miſtreſs of IdgJcan ſuf- 


fered herſelf to be corrupted, and fold to Ataida 
her lover's ſecrets. Idalcan was aware of the trea- 
ſon, but could not diſoover the traitor. At laſt, 
after ten months ſpent in toil and action, his tents 


deſtroyed, his troops diminiſhed, his elephants 
killed, and his cavalry unable to ſerve; this prince, 


overcome by the genius of Ataida, raiſed the 


 liege, and retreated in ſhame and deſpair. 


Aal marched without delay to the aſſiſtance 
of Chaul, which was beſieged by Nizam-al-Mu- 


luck, king of Cambaya, at the head of more than 
a ane thouſand men. The defence of Chaul 


had been conducted with as much intrepidity as 


that of Goa. It was followed by a great victory, 
of which 


q 


. 
- bo 
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» 0 OK which Ataida, with a handful of men, obtained 

Ware over a numerous army, diſciplined by a long ſiege. 
ATaiDa, after this, marched againſt the Zamo. 

rin, defeated and obliged him to ſign a treaty, by 

which he engaged never to maintain . ſhips of 


war, 


Taz Portmgneſe dane 8 the TY 
what they were under the immediate conduct of 
Ataida. A ſingle ſhip, commanded by Lopez 
Caraſco, fought for three days ſucceſſively againſt 
the whole fleet of the king of Achem. In the 
middle of the engagement word was brought to 
Lopez's fon, that his father was killed: Vi have 


one brave man. the leſs, ſaid he; we muſt conquer, or 
deſerve to die like hin. Saying this, he took the 
command of the ſhip, and forcing his way in tri- 


umph through the enemy s fleet, anchored before | 


Malacca. 


Non was courage the only virtue eee 


is the aſcendant of a great man, even over the moſt 
corrupt nations. Thomas de Soſa had got as a 
ſlave a beautiful girl, who had not lon 8 before 
been promiſed to a young man that was in love 
with her. Hearing of the misfortune of his miſ- 
treſs, he flew to throw himſelf at her feet. and par. 
take of her chains. Soſa was preſent at their in- 


terview; they embraced, and melted into tears. 
I give you your liberty, ſaid the Portugueſe general Y 


go and live happy elſewhere. 


Tut management of the public money was' like- 
wiſe reformed by Araida, who. reſtrained thoſe 


difficult 


among the Portugueſe at this period, ſo powerful 


; abuſes, which are moſt 1 injurious ro ſtates, and moſt 
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difficult to be feſtrained But this good oY 


this returning heroiſm, this glorious moment, dig! Wh 


not ſurvive his adminiſtration. 

Ar the death of Sebaſtian, Portugal Coke TAY 
kind of anarchy, and was by degrees reduced un- 
der the dominion of Philip the ſecond. From 
this ra the P ortugueſe in India ceaſed to conſider 
themſelves as of the ſame country. Some made 
themſelves independent, others turned pirates, and 
paid no reſpect to any flag. Many entered into the 


ſervice of the princes of the country, and theſe al- 
moſt all beeame miniſters or generals, ſo great were ' 


the advantages this nation ſtil} maintained over 
thoſe of India, No Portugueſe purſued any other 
object than the advancement of his own intereſt: 

there was no zeal, no union for the common good. 
Their poſſeſſions in India were divided into three 
governments, which gave no aſſiſtance to each 
other, and even claſhed in their projects and inte- 
reſts. Neither diſcipline, ſubordination, nor the 
love of glory, animated either the ſoldiers or the 
officers. Men of war no longer ventured out of 
the ports, or whenever they appeared were badly 
equipped. Manners became more and more de- 
praved. Not one of their commanders had power 
enough to reſtrain the torrent of vice, and the ma- 
jority of theſe commanders were themſelves car- 
rupted. The Portugueſe at length loſt all their 


former greatneſs, when a free and enlightened na- 


tion, actuated with a proper ſpirit of toleration, 
appeared in India, and contended with them for 
the empire of that country. 3 

Ir 
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Ir may be affirmed, that at the time when 


e firſt made its diſcoveries, the world 


was very little acquainted with the political prin- 


ciples of trade, the real power of different ſtates, 


the advantages of conqueſt; the manner of eſta- 


bliſhing and-preſerving colonies, and the benefits 


the mother country: might derive from them. 


Ir was a wiſe: project to endeavour to find a 
paſſage by Africa to go to India, and to bring 


merchandiſe. The benefits which the Venetians 
derived by leſs direct roads, had juſtly excited 
the emulation of the Portugueſe ; but it was 
proper there ſhould be ſome limits to ſo ide 
an ambition. Te 


Tris ſmall nation de da ona > finden ene : 


of the richeſt and moſt extenſive commerce 


of the globe, ſoon conſiſted of nothing elſe but 
merchants, factors, and failors, who were de- 


ſtroyed by long voyages. Thus the Portugueſe 
loft the foundation of all real power, which con- 


ſiſts i in agriculture, natural induſtry, and popu- 
lation ; ; and there was conſequently no proportion 
between their commerce and the means of keep- 


| ing it up. 


Tüv carried theſe deſtructive meaſures All 
further; and, animated with the rage of con- 
queſt, extended themfelves over a vaſt tract of 
land, which no European nation would have 


been able to preſerve, without | impairing its own 
ſtrength. . | 


Tuus this ſmall country, which of itſelf was 
not very ee. nen ane itſelf in 
| ſoldiers, 
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ſoldiers, . ſailors, | and inhabirants, ſent to ay B 0 
the colonies. 


Tu ſpirit of d ee Ss pre- 
e amongſt them, would not allow them to 


admit into the claſs of their ow citizens che 


people of the eaſt end of Africa, and they were 


therefore obliged to be perperyally at war r with | 


their new ſubjects. 


As the government ſoon chat its pry 
of trade into projects of conqueſt ; the nation, 


which had never been guided by the true com- 


mercial. ſpirit, ſoon 3 that of n and 


plunder. ' 
TInE-PIE CRS, 3 fine cha * ales 
articles, which have been ſince carried into In- 
dia, not being then brought to- that degree of 
perfection they have lately acquired, the Portu- 


| gueſe could not carry any thing there but money. 
They ſoon grew tired of this, and took away 
from the Indians by force * _ * before 


obtained by purchaſe. 

Tux was to be ſeen throughout the Aae 
of Portugal the utmoſt profuſion of riches, joined 
to the moſt extreme poverty, The only opulent 
perſons were thoſe who had held ſome employ- 


ment in India; while the huſbandman, who 
found no one to aſſiſt him in his toil, and the 
artiſts, who were unable to procure workmen, 


being ſoon compelled to forego their ſeveral oc- 


cupations, were reduced to the loweſt ſtate of 


miſery. 
Arr. theſe mia timer bad been ſoteſcen. When 


the diſcovery of India engaged the attention of 


Portugal, 
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TW o & Portugal, that court flattered irſelf that the bare ap- 
2 pearance of its ſhips in that mild climate, would 
inſure the poſſeſſion of it; that the trade of theſe 
countries would prove as inexhauſtible a ſource 
of riches to the nation, as it had been to thoſe 
people who had hitherto been maſters of it; and 
chat by the treaſute ariſing from it, the ſtate, 
notwithſtanding its ſmall extent of territory, 
would become equal in ſtrength and grandeur 
to the moſt formidable powers. There were 
ſome, however, who were not mifled by theſe 
deluſive hopes. The moſt penetrating and mo- 
derate of the miniſters ventured to affirm, that 
the conſequence of running in ſearch of rich mi- 
nerals, and glittering merchandiſe, would be an 
inattention to objects of real advantage,  agricul- 
ture, and manufactures; that wars, ſhipwrecks, 
epidemical diſeaſes, and other accidents, would 
weaken the whole empire beyond recovery; that 
the ſtate thus carried out from its center. by the 
impulſe of an extravagant ambition, would either 
by force or art attract the ſubjects to the moſt 
| : diſtaht parts of Aſia; that even if the enter- 
an prize ſucceeded, it would raiſe a powerful con- 
| 
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federacy, which it would. be impoſſible for the 
crown of Portugal to defeat. Attempts were , 
in vain made, ſome time after this, to convince 
theſe: diſcerning. men of their error, by. ſhewing 
them that the Indians were ſubdued, the Moors 
repulſed, and the Turks defeated ; and by ex- 
hibiting the tide of wealth that flowed into Por- 
4 tugal. Their opinions were too well grounded 


in e to be ſhaken by the report of 
: _ thele 


theſe flattering ſucceſſes. They ſtill inſiſted that 5 00 K 

a few years would diſcover the folly of puſh- . 
ing theſe purſuits to extremity, and that they 8 
muſt inevitably. lead to a corruption of morals, 

and end in ravages and univerſal confuſion, 

Time, the great arbiter of political matters, 

has ſince confirmed their predictions. 


Or all the conqueſts which the Portugueſe Preſent date 


of the Por- 


| had made in India, they poſſeſs none at preſent rugueſe af- 
but Macao, Diu, and Goa; and the united im- la. 
portance of theſe three ſettlements, in their in- 
tercourſe with India and Portugal, is very in- 
. conſiderable, - _ 

Macao annually ſends two veſſels to Goa laden 
with china and other goods, that are rejected at 
Canton; the owners of which are generally Chi- 
neſe merchants. Theſe ſhips. bring back as much 
of the ſandal, Indian ſaffron, ginger and pepper, 
as one of the frigates belonging to Goa has been 
able to procure on the ſouthern coaſt. The veſſel 
which trades to the north carries a part of the 
cargo that comes from China to Surat, where it 
takes in ſome linens, and completes its lading at 
Diu, which is not what it was formerly. A ſhip 
arrives every year from Europe, which procures 
at Goa a ſmall and indifferent cargo, conſiſting 

of goods picked up from China, Guzarat, and 
a few Engliſh factories, and ſells them -z Mo- 
ſambique, Braſil, Angola, or the capital. 

- Sven is the declining ſtate into which the Por- 
tugueſe affairs in India are fallen, from that pin- 


nacle of glory to. which ey had been raiſed by 
— 0 
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260 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE, &e. 
o 0 o K the bold adventurers who. diſcovered, and the 
* intrepid heroes who conquered that country. 
The ſcene of their glory and opulence is, be- 
come that of their ruin and diſgrace. Their 
ſituation, however, is not ſo deſperate as it may 
appear. Their remaining poſſeſſions are more 
than ſufficient to entitle them to a large ſhare in 
the affairs of India. But this change can only be 
effected by the aids of philoſophy and a ſpirit 
of liberty. If the Portugueſe knew their true 
intereſts, if their ports were declared free, and 
| thoſe who ſettled in them had their fortunes and 
the liberty of conſcience ſecured to them; Indians 
who are now oppreſſed by their government, 
and Europeans who are . injured. by their mo- 
nopolizing companies, would reſort: to their ſet- 
tlements in great numbers, and their flag, which 
has long been deſpiſed, would again become re- 
ſpectable. Their power cannot, however, be 
equal to that of the Dutch, a perſevering and 
conſiderate people, whoſe enterprizes we now 
— to relate; .. 
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miration, and cannot fail to engage the curioſity 
and attention of the remoteſt poſterity. Its inha- 
bitants have on all occaſiqns diſtinguiſhed, them- 
ſelves. by. their induſtry and enterprizing genius 
but are. particularly celebrated for their Know- 
ledge of maritime affairs, and their expeditigns 


to the continent of India. Before we attend 
them in in their progreſs to theſe opulent and EX 


tenſive regions, let us trace their hiſtory, to its 
earlieſt æra. Such a retroſpect is peculiarly pro- 
per in a work of this nature, as it will compre- 
hend at one glance, all thoſe. characteriſtic marks 
by which the genius of a nation is diſtinguiſhed, 


han df 44 


raabled b to judge of himſelf, if the original ſtate | 


of this nation were ſuch as afforded a preſage of 
its future power 35 and whether the heroic aſ- 
ſociates of Civilis, who defied the Roman power, 
did not transfuſe their ſpirit into thoſe brave re- 
publicans, Who, under the auſpices. of Naſſau, 

Vol. I. | M | Oppaled 


_ firſt; riſe, been an object of uaiverſal ad- 
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oppoſed ' the * and odious . of — 


the ſecond. of 
IT is a fact cſtabliſhed: by: the beſt hiſtorical 


authority, that in the century preceding the 


| Chriſtian æra, the Battæ, diſſatisfied with their 


ſituation in Heſſe, ſettled upon the iſland formed 
by the Naal and the Rhine; which was marſhy, 
and had few or no inhabitants. They gave 
the name of Batavia to their new country. Their 
government was a mixture of monarchy, ariſto- 
cracy, and democracy. Their chief was, pro- 


perly ſpeaking, nothing more than a principal 


citizen, whoſe office was rather to adviſe than to 
command. The principal men who exerciſed ju- 


riſdiction, and commanded the troops in their re- 
ſpective diſtriẽts, were choſen, as well as the kings, 


in a general aſſembly. A hundred perſons, ſelect- 
ed from among the people, preſided over every 


| pant 44 and acted as chiefs in the different ham- 


lets. The whole nation was, in ſome meaſure, 
an army always in readinefs, Each family com- 
poſed a body of militia, which ſerved under a i Cap- 
win of | its own-chuſing. 

Socn was the ſtate of e when Cxfar 


41 paſſed the Alps. This Roman general defeated 
the Helverians, ſeveral tribes of the Gauls, the 


cheir Sq; affirm thar the Batavians en 
into 


Belgæ and Germans, who had croſſed the Rhine, 


and extended his conqueſts beyond that river. In 
conſequence of this expedition, the boldneſs and 


occeſs of which were equally aſtoniſhing, the pro- 


tection. of the conqueror was courted on all ſides. 
Sou writers, too zealous for the honour of 
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CæsA ſoon diſtinguiſhed | the Batavians Feotn 


Fa other nations that were ſubdued by the 


Romans. This conqueror of the Gauls, when 


by Pompey's influence he was recalled to Rome, 


and refuſed to obey: the ſenate's orders; when 


relying on the abſolute authority which his con- 


duct had at length given him over the legions 


and auxiliaries, he attacked his enemies in- Spain, 
Italy, and Aſia: at this juncture, ſenſible that 


the Batavians had a principal ſhare in his vic- 


tories, he gave them the glorious appellation of 
the friends and brethren. of the: Roman pegplle. 

ArrER this, irritated by the unjuſt proceed - 
ings of certain governors, they obeyed the die- 
tates of that noble impulſe, ſo becoming men 


of ſpirit, which prompts them to take arms to 


revenge an inſult. They ſhewed themſelves as 


formidable enemies, as they were faithful allies; 


but theſe troubles ſobliding, - the Batavians were 


pacified, but not ſubdued. 

Wuex Rome, after - GP riſer: to a e 
of greatneſs unknown before, and which has 
never ſince been equalled by any ſtate, no longer 
retained thoſe manly virtues and ſtrict principles 
which were the ground · work of that noble ſuper- 


ſtructure; when her laws had loſt their force, 
her armies their diſcipline, and ber citizens the 
love of their country: the barbarians, who by the 
tertor of the Roman name had been driven to 


Obers "I 2 the 
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into an alliance with: Rome: but the truth i 18, they 8 0 © K 
| ſubmitted, on condition that they ſhould be go- 
verned by their own laws, pay no tribute, and be e 

obliged only to perform military. ſervices.” / 


preſſed. The Franks, in particular, ſeized upon 
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the north, where they had been confined by force 
to remain, poured like a torrent into the ſouthern 


countries. The empire was torn in pieces, and 


the fineſt provinces became a prey to thoſe whom 
the Romans had always either degraded or op- 


the countries belonging to the Gauls; and Ba- 
tavia became a part of that extenſive and famous 
kingdom, which was founded 1 2 con- 
querors in the fifth century. ey 5 

Tar new monarchy e dete incon· 
veniences which are almoſt inſeparable from riſing 


ſtates; and are indeed too frequently felt in the 
beſt eſtabliſned governments. It was ſometimes 
under the dominion of a ſingle perſon; and at 


others was ſubject to the caprice of a number of 
tyrants. It was conſtantly engaged either in fo- 
reign wars, or expoſed to the rage of inteſtine 
diſſentions. Sometimes it made the neighbour- 
ing ſtates tremble" for their ſafety; but much 
more frequently ſuffered from the incurſions of 
the northern people who ravaged its provinces. 


It was equally the victim of the weakneſs of ſe- 
veral of its princes, and of the unbounded am- 


bition of their favourites and miniſters. The 


overbearing | ſpirit of the pontiffs undermined 


the power of the throne, and their inſolence 
brought both the laws and religion into diſgrace. 
Anarchy and tyranny followed each other ſo cloſe, 
that the moſt ſanguine deſpaired of ever ſeeing 
affairs put upon a tolerable footing. The glo- 
rious æra of Charlemagne's government was only 


a tranſient — of _ As his great actions 
were 
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vere the effect of TR genius, and not in the leaſt B % 0 K 


owing to the influence of any good inſtitutions z — 


after his death, affairs returned to that ſtate of 
confuſion from which they had been retrieved by 
his father Pepin, and more particularly by his own 


endeavours. The French monarchy, the limits of 


which he had extended too far, was divided. Ger- 
many, to which the Rhine ſeryed as a natural bar- 


rier, fell to the ſhare of one of his grandſons : and, 


by an unaccountable arrangement, Batavia, to 


which the Normans in their excurſions had a little 


before given the name of Holland, was included 


in that allotment. 

In the beginning of the tenth century; the Ger- 
man branch of the Carlovinians became extinct. 
As the other princes of France had neither courage 


nor power to aſſert their rights, the Germans ea- 


ſily diſengaged themſelves from a foreign yoke. 
Thoſe of the nation, who, by virtue of a delegated 


power from the monarch, governed the five circles 
of which the ſtate was compoſed, choſe a chief out 


of their own body. This chief, fearing leſt theſe 
powerful men might be tempted to throw off their 


dependence, if any ſeverer conditions were re. 


quired of them, contented himſelf with their fide- 
lity and homage, and exacted only ſuch ſervices as 
they were obliged to by the feudal laws, 


AT this. memorable juncture, the. counts of 
Holland, who, as well as the reſt of the provincial 


chiefs, had hitherto exerciſed a precarious and de- 
pendent authority, obtained the ſame rights as the 
other great vaſſals of Germany : and as they after- 
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wards enlarged their territories by conqueſt, mar- 


riages, and grants from the emperors, they in time 


became totally independent of the empire. They 
were not equally ſucceſsful in their unjuſt attempts 
againſt the public liberty. Their ſubjects were not 
to be intimidated by force, cajoled by flattery, or 


corrupted by profuſion. War and peace, taxes, 


laws, and treaties were managed by the three 
united powers of the count, the nobles, and the 
towns. The republican ſpirit till prevailed in 
the nation, when .by ſome extraordinary events it 
fell under the dominion of the houſe of Burgundy, 
_ whoſe former power, though before e 
was greatly ſtrengthened by this union. 


THosz who had the ſagacity to inveſtigate pro- 
babilities, foreſaw, that this ſkate, which was formed 


as it were by the gradual accretion of many athers, 
would one day be of great weight in the political 
ſyſtem of Europe. The genius of its inhabitants, 
its advantageous ſituation, and irs real ftrength, 
afforded almoſt a certain proſpect of its future 
greatneſs. | Theſe projects and expectations, which 
were juſt ripening into realities, were diſappointed 
by an event, which, though i it happens every day, 
never fails to baffle the deſigns of ambition. The 


male line i in that houſe became extin&; and Mary, 


who. was ſole heireſs to its dominions, by her mar- 


riage in 1477. transferred to the houſe of Auſtria 


the advantages that had been gained by ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſsful ſtruggles, a great number of 1 ee and 


"4 St 


ſome acts of injuſtice. .  ioinoogs i 
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Ar this æra, ſo famops in hiſtory, each of the Lo K+ 


ſeventeen provinces of the low countries had par- 


ticular laws, extenſive privileges, and almoſt a di- 
ſtinct government. The excellent principle of 
union which equally contributes to the welfare and 
ſecurity both of empires and republics, was uni 


verſally diſregarded. The people having been, 


from time immemorial, accuſtomed to this ſtate of 


confuſion, had no idea that it was poſſible to enjoy 


a more rational form of government. This preju- 
dice was of ſo long a ſtanding, ſo generally adopt- 
ed, and ſo firmly eſtabliſned, that Maximilian, 
Philip and Charles, the three Auſtrian princes who 
firſt inherited the dominions of the houſe of Bur- 
gundy, thought it prudent not to attempt any in- 
novation. They flattered themſelves, that ſome 


happier conjuncture might enable their ſucceſſors 


to execute with ſafety, a plan, which they could not 
even attempt without danger. $1 
Ar this time a great change was preparing in 
the minds of men in Europe. The revival of let: 
ters, the extenſion of commerce the invention of 
printing, and the diſcovery of the compals, brought 
on the tra when human reaſon was to ſhake off 
the yoke of ſome of thoſe prejudices which had 
gained ground in the barbarous ages. 
Tux intelligent part of the world were for the 
moſt part cured of the Romiſh ſuperſtitions, They 


4M 


Riſe of the 
republic of 


Holland. 


were diſguſted at the abuſe the popes made of 


their authority; the contributions they raiſed upon 
the people; the ſale of indulgences; and more 


n at thoſe abſurd refinements wich which 


M 4 they 
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N they. had diſguiſed. the un: nen of 8 
8 Chriſt. + | 


Bur theſe diſcerning: —— were not the firſt 
who attempted a revolution. This honour was re- 


| ſerved for a turbulent monk, whoſe barbarous elo- 


quence rouzed the northern nations. The moſt 
enlightened men of the age contributed to un- 
deceive the reſt. Some of the European princes 
embraced the reformed religion; others held com- 
munion with the church of Rome. The former 


found no difficulty in bringing over their ſubjects to 


their opinions; while the latter had much difficulty 
to prevent theirs from embracing the new doc- 
trines. They had recourſe to a variety of meaſures, 


| which were too often purſued with rigour. That 


ſpirit of fanaticiſm, which had deſtroyed the Sax- 


ons, the Albigenſes, and the Huſſites, was revived. 
Gibbets were erected and fires kindled anew, to 
check the progreſs of the new doctrine. 


No ſovereign was ſo ready to make uſe of theſe 
eee as Philip II. His tyranny was felt in 
every part of his extenſive monarchy; and his zeal 


for his religion prompted him to perſecute all 


thoſe who fell under the denomination of heretics 


or infidels. Deſigns were formed to deprive the 
| inhabitants of — low countries of their privi- 


leges; and millions of citizens were condemned 
to the ſcaffold. The people revolted: and the 


fame ſcene was renewed. which the Venetians had 


ſhewn the world many centuries before, when fly- 
ing from oppreſſion, and finding no retreat upon 
land, they ſought an aſylum upon the waters. 
Seven ſmall 8 lying on the northern ſide 

of 


of Brabant and Flanders, which were rather over- 9,2 * 
flowed than watered by large rivers, and often co WW 
vered by the ſea, whoſe violence was with diffi- 

culty reſtrained by dikes; having no wealth but 
what accrued from a few paſture lands, and a 

little fiſhing; formed one of the richeſt and moſt 
powerful republics in the world; and which may, 
perhaps, be conſidered as the model of commer- 

_ cial ſtates. - The firſt efforts of this united people 

had not the deſired ſucceſs ; but though they were 
frequently defeated, they ended with victories. 
The Spaniſh troops they had to encounter, were 
the beſt in Europe, and at firſt gained ſeveral ad - 
vantages. But by. degrees the new republicans 
recovered their loſſes. They reſiſted with firm- 
neſs; and gaining experience from their own miſ- 
carriages, as well as from the example of their 
enemies, they at length became their ſuperiors in 
the art of war: and the neceſſity they lay under 
of diſputing every inch of ground in ſo confined 
a country as Holland, gave them opportunities of 
improving the art of N a en or a 
town in the beſt manner. 
Tux weak ſtate of Holland, at its firſt riſe, 
obliged it to ſeek. for arms and aſſiſtance from 
every quarter where there was any proſpect of ob- 
taining them. It granted an aſylum to pirates of 
all nations, wich a view of employing them 
againſt the Spaniards; and this was the founda- 
tion of their naval ſtrength. Wiſe laws, an ad- 
mirable order, a , conſtitution. which preſerved 
equality among mankind, an excellent police and 

2 ſpirit of toleration, ſoon erected this republic 

into 


1 
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K into a powerful ſtate.” In the year 1590, the Hol- 
}- landers more than ence humbled the pride of the 
Spaniſſi flag. They had already eſtabliſhed a 
kind of trade, the moſt ſuitable that could be to 
their ſituation. Their veſſels were employed, as 
they are ſtill, in carrying the merchandiſe of one 
nation to another. The Hanſe Towns, and ſome 
towns in Italy, were in poſſeſſion of theſe tranſ. 
ports: and the Hollanders, in competition with 
them, by their frugality ſoon gained the advan- 
tage. Their ſhips of war protected their mer- 
ehantmen. Their merchants grew ambitious of 
extending their commerce, and got the trade of 
Liſbon into their hands, where they purchaſed In · 
dian goods, which e 1 to yall _ _ 
of Europe: © 1 
Puli II. having 8 him . rofil Por. 
tage), enjoined his new ſubjects in 1594 to hold 
no correſpondence with his enemies. This arbi- 
trary prince did not foreſee that this prohibition, 
which he thought muſt weaken the Hollanders, 
would in fact render them more formidable. Had 
not theſe diſcerning navigators been excluded 
from a port, upon which the whole ſucceſs of their 
naval enterpriſes depended, there is reaſon to be. 
lieve that they would have contented themſelves 
with the large commerce they carried on in the 
European ſeas, without thinking of ſailing to re- 
moter climates. But as it was impoſſible to pre · 
ſerve their trade without the productions of the 
eaſt, they were forced to go beyond a ſphere. 
which was, perhaps, too confined for a 2 
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like theirs / and reſolved to ſeek their riehes at 
the fountain - head. or Et 
 - Ir appeared to be the belt plan mid out! hips; 
and ſend them. to India: but the Hollanders 
wanted pilots who were acquainted with the ſeas 
and factors ho underſtood the commerce of Aſia. 
They were alarmed at the danger of making long 
voyages, where the enemy was maſter of the coaſts, 
and. of having their veſlels intercepted. during a 
paſſage of ſix thouſand leagues. It was judged 
more adviſeable. to attempt the diſcovery of a 
paſſage to China and Japan through the northern 
ſeas, which would be ſhorter, as well as more 
wholeſome and ſecure. - The | Engliſh had made 


the attempt in vain; and the Hollanders renewed 


it with no better ſucceſs. 


Waun they were engaged in this enterpriſe, 


Cornelius Houtman, a merchant of that nation, a 
man of a penetrating and daring genius, being de- 
tained at Liſbon for debt, gave the merchants at 
Amſterdam to underſtand, that if they would pro- 
cure his enlargement, he would communicate to 
them many diſcoveries he had made, which might 


turn to their advantage. He had in fact informed 


himſelf of every particular relating to the paſſage 
to India, and the manner of carrying on trade in 
thoſe parts. His propoſals were accepted, and 
his debts diſcharged. The information he gave 
proving anſwerable to the expectations he had 
raiſed, thoſe who had releaſed him from his con- 
finement, formed an aſſociation under the name of 


the W ee Wee N 25 him 
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BOO 'K the command of four veſſels to conduct n to 
www India by the cape of Good Hope... 6453 
Iuux principal object of this voyage Was to ob- | 
E — the coaſts, the inhabitants and the trade of 
different places, avoiding, as much as poſſible, the 
Portugueſe ſettlements. Houtman reconnoitred 
the coaſts of Africa and Brazil; made ſome ſtay 
at Madagaſcar, touched at the Maldives, and vi- 
ſited the iſlands of Sunda: where finding the 
country abounding in pepper, he bought a quan- 
tity of it, together with ſome others of the maſt 
valuable ſpices. His prudence procured him an 
alliance with the principal ſovereign of Java; but 
the Portugueſe, notwithſtanding they were hated, 
and had no ſettlement upon the iſland, created 
him ſome enemies. Having got the better in ſome 
 feirmiſhes he was unavoidably engaged 1 N he re- 
turned with his ſmall ſquadron to Holland; where 
21 though he brought little wealth, he raiſed much 
expectation. He brought away ſome negroes, 
Chineſe, and inhabitants of Malabar, a young na- 
tive of Malacca, a Japaneſe, and Abdul, a pilot | 
of the Guzarat, a man of great abilities, and per- 
fectly well acquainted with the coaſt of India. 
Tux account given by Houtman, and the diſ- 
coveries made in the courſe of the voyage, en- 
couraged the merchants of Amſterdam to form 
the plan of a ſettlement at Java, which, at the 
ſame time that it would throw the trade of pep- 
per into their hands, place them near the iſlands 
that produce more valuable ſpices, and facilitate 
. their communication with China and Japan, would 
fix them at a diſtance from the centre of that Eu- 
ropean 


\ * 
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ropean power, which they had the moſt reaſon be * 
to dread in India. Admiral Van Neck, who A 
was ſent upon this important expedition with 

eight veils, : arrived at the iſſand of Java, where 

he found the inhabitants prejudiced againſt his 

nation. They fought and negociated by turns. 

Abdul the pilot, the Chineſe, and above all 

the hatred that prevailed againſt the Portugueſe, 

proved of ſervice. to the Dutch. They were 
permitted to trade, and, in a ſhort time, fitted 

out four veſſels laden with ſpices and ſome linens. 

The admiral, with the reſt of his fleet, ſailed 

to the Moluccas, where. he learnt that the na- 

tives of the country had forced the Portugueſe 

to abandon - ſome places, and that they only 
waited for a fayourable opportunity of expelling 

chem from the melts. He eſtabliſhed. factories, in 


"$44 


_ of the 5 _ recurned. to ; Europe 
laden. with een b 
Ire impoſſible t to deſcribe — joy that prevail- 
| ed, at his return. The ſucceſs of his voyage raiſed 
a.freſh emulation. Societies were formed in moſt 
of the maritime and trading towns in the low 
countries. Theſe aſſociations, ſoon became fo 
5 numerous, that they injured each other; as the 
rage of purchaſing raiſed the value of commo- 
Alties to an exorbitant degree in India, and the 
neceſſity, c of ſelling them made them bear a low 
price in Europe. They were on the point of 
being ruined by their own 18 and by the want 
of power in each of them to reſiſt a formidable 


eng, folly bent upon their deſtruction, 5 
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the: government, which is ſometimes wiſer than 
individuals, opportunely 3 in to nnn ak 


| iſtande. N re it: 


I 1662 los eee ain theſs different | 
ſocieties into one body, to which they gave the 
name of the Eaſt India Company. It was in- 
veſted with/ authority to make peace or war 
with the eaſtern princes, to erect forts, chuſe 
their 'own governors, maintain garriſons, and to 
nominate offers for the conduct 5 n one 

and ehe adminiſtration of juſtiee. ier = 

Furs company, which had no e, in anti- 

quity, and was the pattern of all fucceeding ſo- 
cieties of the ſame kind, ſer out with great ad- 


vantages. The private aſſociations which had 


bee previouſly formed, proved of ſervice to it 
by their misfortunes, and even by their miſtakes. 
The great number of veſſels which they fitted 
out had contributed to make alt the branches of 
trade perfectly underſtood; to form many offi- 
cers and ſeamen; and to enebträtge citizens: of 
repute to undertake theſe foreign hou ma gh * 


been expoſed in the firſt voyages, xi, 10. 
So many united affiſtances — not c Fail Uf 


being improved to advantage, when proſectited 


with vigour 3 and, accordingly, t the” new com- 


7 * acquired a confide able degree of 


2 


It was a new ſtate, ereQed within" the 
1285 "Ie; which enriched” it, and increaſed 


its ſtrength abroad ; but might, in time, weaken 


the . of the democratical principle, 
which inſpires the love of equality and -eecono-- 
my, 


w1 


| my, 115 dhe Jaws, and of one's! on 
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men. 5 * ri tale (F156 1 215 0 at 


"SOON cate its aden the, company 


fitted out for India fourteen ſhips and ſome 
yachts, under the comma 
wick, whom the Hollanders look upon as the 
founder of their commerce, and of their power- 
ful colonies in the eaſt. He built a factory in 


the iſland of Java, and ſecured it by fortifica- 
tions; he likewiſe built another in the territo- 


ries of the king of Johor; and formed alliances 


with ſeveral princes in Bengal. He had frequent 
engagements with the Portugueſe, in which he 
had almoſt always the advantage. In thoſe parts 


where the Portugueſe had appeared in the cha- 
rafter of merchants only, he found it neceſſary 


Vie - countrymen, whom they had repreſented as 


a ſet of banditti, avowed enemies to all regal 


authority, and addicted to all manner of vice. 
The behaviour of the Hollanders and the Por- 


tugueſe ſpeedily convinced the people of Aſia 
which of - theſe nations had the advantage in 


point of manners. A bloody- war ſoon n 
between theſe two powers. 


Tux Portugueſe had on their fide the-advans 


tage of a thorough knowledge of theſe ſeas; 


they were accuſtomed to the climate, and had 
the aſſiſtance of ſeveral nations, which, though 
2ey- hated them, were compelled through fear 


to fight for their oppreffors. The Holland- 


erg were animated by the critical. ſituation of 
theſe en by che hopes of procuring an ab- 


ſolute 


1d; of Admiral War- | 


the prejudices they had raiſed againſt 


- 7s 


Wars of the 
Hollagders | 
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* %K ſolute and laſting independency, which at pre- 
* ſent they could not boaſt of; by the ambition 
af eſtabliſhing a vaſt commerce upon the ruins 
of chat of their old maſters; and by the hatred 
which à difference in religious opinions had ren- 
dered implacable. Theſe paſſions, at the ſame 
time that they inſpired all the activity, ſtreng.n, 
and perſeverance neceſſary for the execution of 
great deſigns, did not hinder them from taking 
their meaſures with precaution. Their humanity 
and honeſty attached the people to their cauſe; 
and many of them ſoon e n their 
ancient oppreſſors. 
Tux Hollanders were a nie over 
freſh coloniſts, ſhips and troops, while the Por- 
tugueſe were left without any forces but their 
own. Spain did not ſend them any fleets of 
merchantmen, or grant them the protection of 
the ſquadron which had hitherto been kept in In- 
dia; ſhe neither repaired their places of ſtrength, 
or rene wed their garriſons. It ſhould ſeem that 
ſne wanted to humble her new ſubjects, whom 
ſhe thought not ſo ſubmiſſive as might be,wiſh- 
ed, and to perpetuate! her authority by expo - 
ſing them to repeated loſſes. She proceeded 
ſtill further; and to prevent I from 
having any reſources in itſelf, ſh ſhe/ſcized, upon 
its inhabitants, and ſent them to 1 __ F landers, 
and. other countries where ſhe was at war. 
NorwirksrAN DIG this, the: ſcale continued 
even for a long time, and the ſucceſs was va- 
rious on both ſides. Nor is this in the leaſt ſur- 
' prizing. The Portugueſe, on their. arrival in 
4 India, 
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ts THE EAST AND WEST INDIES: as  Wf- 


adia, had nothing to encounter at ſea but a B 55g * 
few weak veſſels, ill built, ill armed and Il de GS 
fended; nothing by land but effeminate men, 


voluptuous princes and daſtardly llaves: Where“ 
as thoſe who came to wreſt the ſceptre of Aſia out 
of their hands, had veſſels to board of the ſame 
conſtruction as their own ; regular fortreſſes to aſ- 
fault, and Europeans to conquer and ſubdue, wo 
were grown haughty by a long ſeries of victories, 
and by being the founders of an immenſe empire. 

Tu time was now come, when the Portu- 
gueſe were to expiate their perfidy, their robe 
beries and their cruelties: and the prediction of 
one of the kings of Perſia was fulfilled,” 'who 
aſking an ambaſſador juſt arrived at 'Goa, how 
many governors his maſter had beheaded ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of his power in India; re- 

ceived for anſwer, None at all. So much the worſe, 

_ replied the monatch; bis authority cannot be of long 
duration is a country where ſo many acts of ge : 
and barbarity are committed. 

IT does-not, however, appear, in this courſe of 
this war, that the Hollanders poſſeſſed that daring 
raſhneſs, that unſhaken intrepidity, which had 
marked the enterprizes of the Portugueſe; but 
there was a conſiſtency and unremitting perſever- 
ance obſervable in all their deſigns. Often repulſed, 
but never diſcouraged, they renewed their attack 
with freſh vigour, and on a better plan. They 
never expoſed themſelves to the danger of a total 
defeat. If, in any engagement, their ſhips had 

ſuffered, they ſNeered off; and as they never loſt 
ſight of their commercial intereſt, the vanquiſhed 
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fleet, while it was repairing'on the coaſts belong- 
ing to ſome of the Indian princes, purchaſed mer- 
chandiſe, and returned to Holland. By this me- 
thod the company acquired a new fund, which ena- 
bled them to undertake freſh enterprizes. If the 
Hollanders did not always perform great actions, 
they never attempted uſeleſs ones. They had 
neither the pride nor the vain glory of the Portu- 
gueſe, who had frequently engaged in war rather 
perhaps through the love of fame than of power. 
The Hollanders ſteadily purſued their firſt plan, 
without ſuffering themſelves to be diverted from 
it either by motives of revenge, or projects of 
conqueſt. 

Ix the year r607, they endeavoured to open a 
communication with the ports belonging to the 
vaſt empire of China, which, at that time, was 
cautious of admitting ſtrangers. The Portu- 
gueſe found means, by bribery, and the in- 


trigues of their miſſionaries, to get the Hol- 


landers excluded. They reſolved to extort by 
force what they could not obtain by treaty, 
and determined to intercept the veſſels belonging 
to the Chineſe. This piratical proceeding did 
not anſwer their expectations. A Portugueſe 
fleet ſailed from Macao to attack the pirates who 
thought proper to retire. The inequality of 
their numbers, the impoſſibility of refitting in 
ſeas where they had no ſhelter, and the fear of 
diſgracing their nation in the eyes of a great 
empire whoſe good opinion it was their intereſt 
to preſerve; all theſe conſiderations determined 

them 
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a a ſhort time. 

Some years after the Hollanders laid ſiege to 
a place, the importance of which they had be- 
come acquainted with. The enterprize did not 
ſucceed; but as they never loſt any advantage 


that could be gained by their armaments, they 
ſent that which they had employed againſt Ma- 


cao to form a colony in the Piſcadore-iſles. 
Theſe are rocks where no water is to be had in 
dry ſeaſons, and no proviſions at any time: 
Theſe inconveniencies were not counterbalanced 

by any ſolid advantages, becauſe the people of 
the neighbouring continent were forbidden, on 


the ſevereſt penalties, to hold any correſpond- 


ence with ſtrangers who might become danger- 
ous ſo near the coaſts. The Hollanders had de- 
termined to abandon a ſettlement which they 
deſpaired of making uſeful, when, in the year 
1624, they were invited to fix at Formoſa, and 
had aſſurances given them that the Chineſe mer- 
chants would be allowed full ä to go there 
and trade with them. 


Tars iſland, though it lies 8 to 1 


province of Fokien, at the diſtance of only 
thirty leagues from the coaſt, was not ſubject 
to the dbamion of the Chineſe, whoſe genius 
does not (incline them to conqueſt, and who, 
through an inhuman and 1l]l-judged policy, would 
rather ſuffer a decreaſe of population, than tranſ- 
plant their ſupernumerary ſubjects to the neigh- 
bouring countries. Formoſa was found ro be 
a hundred and — or forty leagues in circum- 
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ference. Its inhabitants, if we may judge from 
their manners and their appearance, ſeemed to 
be deſcended from the Tartars in the moſt nor- 
thern part of Afia: and probably found their 
way through the country of Corea. They lived 
chiefly by fiſhing and hunting, and ſcarce wore 
any covering 

TRE 6 1 i difficulty 
informed themſelves of every particular that pru- 
| dence ſuggeſted, thought it moſt adviſeable to 
fix their ſettlement on a ſmall iſland that lay 
contiguous to the larger one. This ſituation af. 
forded them three conſiderable advantages ; they 
could eaſily defend themſelves if hatred or jea- 
louſy ſhould incline their neighbours: to give 
them any diſturbance; the two iſlands afforded 
them a harbour, and they might carry on a ſafe 
communication with China during the mon- 
ſoons, which they could not have done in any 
other poſition they could have choſen. 

Tre new colony inſenſibly gained ftrength 
without attracting any notice, *till it roſe at 
once to a degree of conſequence that aſtoniſhed 
all Aſia. This unexpected proſperity was owing 
to the conqueſt of China by the Tartars. Thus 
it is that torrents enrich the vallies with the ſtores 
they carry down from the deſolated mountains. 
Above a hundred thouſand Chineſe, who re- 

ſolved not to ſubmit to the conqueror, fled for 
refuge to Formoſa, They carried with them 
that activity which is peculiar to their character, 
the manner of cultivating rice and ſugar, | and 


were the means of drawing thither from their 
| own 
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own nation an infinite number of veſſels. In a 


ſhort time the iſland became the centre of all 
the correſpondence that was carried on between 


Java, Siam, the Philippine iſlands, China, Ja- 


pan, and the reſt of thoſe countries; and in a 
few years was conſidered as the firſt mart in 
India. The Hollanders flattered themſelves with 
the proſpect of ſtill greater advantages; but for- 


tune deceived their expectations. 


A ChIxESsE, called Equam, of obſcure birth, 
whoſe turbulent diſpoſition had made him turn 
pirate, had attained, by the greatneſs of his ta- 


lents, to the rank of high-admiral. He defend- 


ed his country againſt the Tartars for a conſider- 


able time, but feeing his maſter obliged to ſub- 


mit, he endeavoured to make terms for himſelf 
with the conquerors. He was decoyed'to Pekin, 
where he was ſeized, and condemned by the 


uſurper to perpetual impriſonment, in which he is 


ſuppoſed to have died of poiſon, Coxinga ſaved 
himſelf on. board his father's fleet, vowed eter- 
nal enmity to the oppreſſors of his family and 
country, and concluded that he ſhould be able 
to take the ſevereſt revenge upon them, if he 
made himſelf maſter of Formoſa, He made a 
deſcent upon it, and the miniſter 7 
was taken priſoner in the attack. 

Haus ock, being appointed with ſome 
other priſoners to be ſent to the fort of Zea- 


land to prevail with his countrymen to capi- 


tulate, called to mind the example of Regu- 
lus; he exhorted them to be firm, and uſed eve- 


ry argument to perſuade them, that if they 


N 8 ſtrenuouſly 
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B A K ſtrenuouſly perſevered, they would oblige the 
enemy to retire. The garriſon being aware that 


this generous man would, on his return to the 
camp, fall a ſacrifice to his magnanimity, uſed 
their utmoſt efforts to detain him. Their re. 
monſtrances were ſeconded by the tendereſt ſoli- 
Citations of two of his daughters, who were in 
the citadel His anſwer was, I have pledged my © 
| honour to return to my confinement : I hold myſelf 
obliged to perform my promiſe. My memory ſhall 
never be ſullied with the reproach, that out of re- 
gard to my own ſafely 1 was the cauſe of ſeverer 
treatment, or perhaps of death, to the companions 
of my misfortune. After this heroic ſpeech he 
calmly. returned to the Chineſe camp, and the 

ſiege began. | 
NoTWITHSTANDING the fortifientions were ina 
bad condition, and the fort ill ſtored with am- 
munition and proviſions ; notwithſtanding the 
garriſon was weak, and the ſuccours ſent to at- 
tack the enemy had retreated with diſgrace, 
Coyet the governor made an obſtinate defence, 
In the beginning of the year 1662, being forced 
to capitulate, he repaired to Batavia, where his 
ſuperiors had recourſe to thoſe iniquitous ſtate- 
intrigues which are frequently practiſed in all 
governments. They caſt refletions upon his 
conduct, to prevent any ſuſpicion that the loſs 
of ſa important a ſettlement was owing to their 
own folly, or negligence. The attempts made 
to recover it, proved unſucceſsfulz and the 
Hollanders were at laſt reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of carrying on a trade with Canton on the 
ſame 
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fame conditions, and under the ſame reſtrictions 
as other nations. 


Ir may appear W aber chat ſince 


the year 1683, when Formoſa fell under the do- 
minion of China, no Europeans have ever at- 
tempted to form any ſettlement there, upon the 


ſame conditions at leaſt, as that of the Por- 


tugueſe at Macao. But beſides that the ſuſpi- 
cious temper of the nation to whom that iſland 
belongs, gives no room to expect ſuch an 


indulgence from them, one may venture to 
pronounce that ſuch an enterpriſe would be a 


bad one. Formoſa was a place of importance 
only ſo long as the Japaneſe had a communica- 
tion with it, and its produce was allowed a 


free importation into Japan. 
Tax Hollanders ſeemed to be for ever ex- 
cluded from this empire. After ſome unſuc- 


ceſsful attempts, they began to defpair of get- 


ting any footing there; when one of their cap- 


tains, who was thrown upon the coaſts of Ja- 
pan by a ſtorm in 1609, informed them that the 


people were favourably diſpoſed towards them. 
AzouT a century before this, the govern- 


ment of Japan had been changed, A magna- 
nimous people had been made furious by a ty- 
rant. Taycoſama, who from a ſoldier became a 
general, and from a general an emperor, had 
uſurped the whole power, and aboliſhed all the 
rights of the people. Having ſtripped the Dairo 

of the little remains of his authority, he had re- 
duced all the petty princes of the country under 
his ſubſection. Tyranny is arrived at its height 
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when it eſtabliſhes deſpotiſm by law. Tayco- 
ſama went till further, and confirmed it by ſan- 
guinary laws. His civil legiſlation was actually 

a code of criminal proſecutions, exhibiting no- 
thing but ſcaffolds, n criminals, _ 
executioners. 

Tre Japaneſe, alarmed at this nina * 
ſlavery, had recourſe to arms. Torrents of blood 
were ſhed throughout the empire: and though 
liberty might be ſuppoſed to be ſuperior in cou- 
rage to tyranny, the latter triumphed over it. 
Tyranny became ſtill more ferocious, when ani- 
mated by the ſpirit ' of revenge. An inquilition, 
public as well as private, diſmayed the citizens; 
they became ſpies, 'informers, accuſers, and ene- 
mies to each other. An error in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the police was conſtrued into a crime 
againft the ſtate; and an unguarded expreſſion was 
made high-treaſon. Proſecution aſſumed the chaz 
racer of legiſlation. Three ſucceſſive generations 
were doomed to welter in their own blood; and 
rebel parents gave birth to a proſcribed poſterity. 

Dukixd a whole century, Japan reſembled a 
dungeon filled with criminals, or a place of exe- 
cution. The throne, which was raiſed upon the 

ruins of the altar, was ſurrounded with gibbets, 

The ſubjects were become as cruel as their ty- 
rant. They ſought, with a ſtrange avidity, to 
-procure death, by committing crimes which. were 
readily ſuggeſted under a deſpotic government. 
For want of executioners, they puniſhed them- 

ſelves for the loſs of liberty, or revenged them- 
n of n by putting an end to their own 

exiſtence. 


— 
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aſſiſt them in ſuffering} it, they derived new cou- La. 


rage from chriſtianity, which the Portuguele: _ 
introduced. amongſt them. —_ 0 

Tux oppreſſions the Japaneſe bak under 
afforded an opportunity for the profeſſors of this 


new. worſhip to make numerous proſelytes. The 


miſſionaries who preached a ſuffering religion, were 
liſtened to with attention. In vain did the doctrine 
of Confucius try to gain reception among a people 
who bordered upon China. Some erroneous te- 


nets of chriſtianity, which bore a conſiderable 
affinity to thoſe of the Budzoiſts, and the penances 


equally enjoined by the two ſyſtems, procured: the 


| Portugueſe miſſionaries ſeveral proſelytes. But 


ſetting aſide this reſemblance, the Japaneſe would 
have choſen to embrace chriſtianity merely an 
a motive of hatred to the prince. 

Ir the new religion was diſcountenanced at ata 
it could not fail to meet with a favourable recep- 
tion in the families of the dethroned princes. It 


added freſh fuel to their reſentment: they were 


fond of a ſtrange God whom the tyrant did not 
love. Taycoſama ruled with a rod of iron, and 
perſecuted the chriſtians as enemies to the ſtate. 
. He proſcribed the doctrines imported from Europe, 
and this proſcription made them ſtrike the deeper 
root. Piles were kindled, and millions of victims 


threw themſelves into the flames, The emperors 


of Japan tranſcended thoſe of Rome in the art of 


perſecuting the chriſtians. During the ſpace of 
forty years the ſcaffolds were ſtained with the in- 


nocent blood of martyrs, This proved the ſeed of 
. chriſtianity, 
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chriſtianity, and of ſedition alſo. Near forty thou- 
fand chriſtians in the kingdom or province of Da- 
ima took up arms in the name, and for the name 


of Chriſt; and defended themſelves with ſuch fury, 


that not a ſingle perſon ſurvives the . oc- 


caſioned by perſecution. 


Fux navigation, trade, and fabtories of the Por- 
tugueſe were preſerved during this great criſis. 
The court and people had, however, for a long 
time, been jealous of them; they had incurred the 
ſuſpieion of government by their ambition, their 
intrigues, and perhaps by their ſecret conſpiracies; 
and had rendered themſelves odious to the people 
by their avarice, their pride, and their treachery. 


But as the merchandiſe they brought was grown 


into faſhion, and could not be procured by any 


other channel, they were not excluded from Japan 


till the end of the year 1638; when other mer- 
chants were in a fityation to ſupply their place. 
Tux Hollanders, who had, for ſome time, en- 
tered into competition with them, were not in- 
volved in the difgrace, As theſe republicans had 
never thewn themſelves ambitious of interfering 


with the government; as they had ſuffered * 
artillery to be employed againſt the chriſtians; 


they were at war with the proſcribed nations; 1 
their ſtrength was not thoroughly known; and they 
appeated to be reſerved, pliant, modeſt, and en- 
tirely devoted to commerce; they were tolerated, 


though at the ſame time they were ſubje&ed to 
great reſtraints. Three years after, whether it Was 


that the ſpirit of intrigue and dominion ſeized 


| them, or, * is more probable, that no conduct 
NS whatever 
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whatever could prevent the Japaneſe from har- B oF 0 5 


bouring ſuſpicions, they were deprived of the 5 


berty and the privileges they enjoyed. 
Evzx ſince the year 1641, they have been con- 


fined to the artificial iſland of Diſnia, raiſed in the 


harbour of Nangaſaque, and which has a commu- 
nication with the city bridge. As ſoon as they 


arrive, their ſhips are ſtripped, and their powder, 
muſkets, ſwords, guns, and even rudder, carried 


aſhore, In this kind of impriſonment they are 
treated with a degree of contempt which is beyond 
conception; and can tranſact no buſineſs but with 
commiſſaries appointed to regulate the price and 
the quantity of their merchandiſe. It is impoſſible 
that the tameneſs with which they have endured 
this treatment more than a century, ſhould not 
have leſſened them in the eyes of the nation who 
is witneſs of it; and that the love of gain ſhould 


have produced ſuch an extreme infenfibility to in- 
ſults, without tarniſhing their character. 


Tn chief commodities which the Dutch carry 
to Japan are European cloths, filks, ſpices, printed 


linens, ſugar, and wood for dying. Thefe articles 


were formerly of conſiderable importance. In the 
very year of the company's diſgrace, its returns 
amounted to ſixteen millions“: but the ſhackles, 
which from time to time have been impoſed upon 


it, have gradually reduced their once flouriſhing 


trade to nothing. The cargo of the two veſſels they 


ſend annually, cannot be ſold for mote than a mil- 
lion +, They receive in payment eleven thouſand 


f of copper, at forty- one livres four ſols $ per 


. 7e0,00cl, t 43-7500, | 5 1. 16s, od. f 
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cheſt, which weighs one hundred and twenty 
pounds. Their expences, including preſents and 
the charge of the embaſſy they ſend every year to 


the emperor, generally amount to two hundred and 
eighty thouſand livres * , and their: profits do not 
exceed three hundred and ten thouſand ; ſo that 


if the company gains forty thouſand lives 8 it is 
reckoned a good year. 

ITE trade of the Chineſe, who, axon the Hol. 
landers, are the only foreigners admitted into the 


empire, is not more extenſive than theirs, and ſub- 
jected to the ſame reſtrictions. Ever ſince the year 
1688 they are confined during the continuance of 
the ſale of their goods, without the walls of Nan- 


gaſaque, in a kind of priſon, which is divided into 
ſeveral huts, ſurrounded with a paliſade, and de- 


fended by a good ditch, and a guard placed at all 


the gates. Theſe precautions have been taken in 
conſequence of a diſcovery that ſome works, in fa- 
vour of chriſtianity, had been ſold together with 
ſome books of philoſophy and morality. The Eu- 
ropean miſſionaries had ordered ſome people of 
Canton to circulate them, and the deſire of gain be- 
trayed them into a piece of ohichnorys which has 
coſt them very dear. 7 8 

"Ir is natural to ſuppbſe, that thoſe * have 
8 the ancient government of the country 


into the moſt arbitrary tyranny upon earth, would 


look. upon all intercourſe with ſtrangers as dan- 


gerous to their authority. There is the more 
penal for this en b as the inhabitants are all 


„ Wage. 7 About 1316871; 8 1,7 ol. 
„ phages forbidden, 
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forbidden, on pain of death, to go out of their 


country. This rigorous edict is become the fun- 
damental maxim of the empire. 

Tavs the inhuman policy of ths ſtate has de- 
prived it of the only means of acquiring a milder 


temper, by ſoftening the national character: The 
| Japaneſe, fiery as his climate, and reſtleſs as the 
ocean that ſurrounds him, required that the utmoſt 


ſcope ſhould be given to his activity, which could 


only be done by encouraging a briſk trade. TO 


prevent the neceſlity of reſtraining him by puniſh- 


ments, it was neceſſary to keep him in exerciſe by 
conſtant labour; and to allow his vivacity an un- 
| Interrupted career abroad, when it was in danger 
of kindling the flame of ſedition at home. That 


energy of mind which has degenerated into fana- 
ticiſm, would have been improved into induſtry ; 
contemplation would have changed into action; 


and the fear of puniſhment into the love of plea- 


ſure, That hatred of life, which torments the Ja- 
paneſe, while he is enſlaved, oppreſſed and kept in 


continual fears by the rigour of the laws, againſt 


which he is perpetually ſtruggling, would have 


given way to the ſpirit of curioſity, that would 


have induced him to traverſe the ocean, and vilit 
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foreign nations. By a frequent change of place 


and climate, he would inſenſibly have changed his 
manners, opinions, and character ; and this change 


would have been as happy for him as it is for the 
generality of people. What he might chance to 
lole by this intercourſe as a citizen, he would gain 


as a man: but the Japaneſe are become tygers, 


through the cruelty of their tyrants. 
| WHATEVER 
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Waarzvzx may be ſaid in praiſe of the Spar- 


— tans, the Egyptians, and other diſtinct nations, 


The Mo- 
luccas ſub- 
mit to the 


Dutch. 


who have owed their ſuperior ſtrength; grandeur, 

and permanency to the ſtate of ſeparation in which 
they kept themſelves; mankind has received ng 
benefit from theſe ſingular inſtitutions. On the 
contrary, the ſpirit of intercourſe is uſeful to all 
nations, as it promotes a mutual communication 
of their productions and knowledge. In a word, 
if it were uſeleſs or pernicious to ſome particular 


people, it was neceſſary for the Japaneſe. By 


commerce they would have become enlightened 
in China, civilized in India, and cured of all their 
prejudices among the Europeans. 

Taz Dutch had the good fortune to meet with 
reſources which indemnified them for the loſs they 
had ſuſtained at Japan. They had not yet entered 


into commerce with theſe, the moſt remarkable 


iſlands in the torrid zone, when they attempted to 


ſecure to themſelves the trade of the Moluccas. 


The Portugueſe, who had long been in poſſeſſion 
of. them, were obliged to ſhare their advantages 
with their maſters the Spaniards; and, at length, 


to give up the trade almoſt entirely to them. The 


two nations, divided in their intereſts, and perpe- 


tually at war with each other, becauſe the govern- 
ment had neither leiſure nor ſkill to remove their 
mutual antipathy, joined to oppoſe the ſubjects of 
the United Provinces. 
natives of the country, who had not yet learned to 
fear or hate them, by degrees gained the ſuperiority.” 


The latter, aſſiſted by the 


The antient conquerors were driven out about the 


year 1 \ ws and their place was ſupplied by others 


equally 
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enlighte ned. - * 


As ſoon as the Dutch had eſtabliſhed dec e 
firmly at the Moluccas, they endeavoured to get 
the excluſive trade of ſpices into their own hands: 
an advantage, which the nation. they had Juſt ex- 


pelled was never able to procure,” They ſkilfully 


availed themſelves both of the forts they had taken 


ſword in hand, and. thoſe they had imprudently | 


been ſuffered to ere, to draw the kings of Ter- 
nate and Tidor, who were maſters of this Archi- 
pelago, into their ſcheme. Theſe princes found 
themſelves obliged to conſent, that the clove and 


nutmeg trees ſhould be rooted up in the iſlands 


that were ſtill under their dominion. The firſt of 


theſe ſceptered ſlaves, in conſideration of this great 
ſacrifice, received a penſion of 64,500 livres“; and 
the other, one of about 12,000 F. A garriſon of 


ſeven hundred men was appointed to ſecure the 


performance of this treaty : and to ſo low an ebb 


is the power of thefe kings reduced by war, ty- 
ranny, and misfortunes, that theſe forces would be 
more than ſufficient to keep them in this ſtate of 
dependence, if it were not neceſſary to have an eye 
upon the Philippine iſlands, whoſe vicinity con- 


ſtantly occaſions ſome alarm. Notwithſtanding 


the inhabitants are prohibited from carrying on any 
navigation, ang that no foreign nation is admitted 
among them, the Dutch trade there is in a lan- 
guiſhing ſtate; as they have no means of exchange, 
nor any filver but what they carry over to pay their 
troops, their eommiſſioners and penſions, This 
* About 2, 82 1l. + og 
government, 
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government, deducting the ſmall profits, coſts the 
company 140,000 livres I a year. 


Tuis loſs is fully compenſated at Abi, 


where they have engroſſed the cultivation of cloves. 


The tree that produces them is, as to its bark, 
very much like the olive- tree, and reſembles the 
laurel in its height, and the ſhape of its leaves. It 


produces at the extremity ' of its numerous 


branches, a prodigious quantity of flowers, which 
are white at firſt, then green, and at laſt grow red 
and pretty hard. When they arrive at this degree 
of maturity, they are, properly ſpeaking, cloves, 
As it dries, the clove aſſumes a dark yellowiſh caſt; 

when gathered, it becomes of a deep brown. No 


verdure is ever ſeen under this plant, which i Is 


doubtleſs owing to its exhauſting all the nutritious 
Juices of the ſoil that produces it.. by 
Tre ſeaſon for gathering the cloves i is from Oc- 
tober to February. The boughs of the tree are 
ſtrongly ſhaken, or the cloves beat down with 
long reeds. Large cloths are ſ; pread to receive 


them, and they are afterwards either dried in the 


ſun, or in the ſmoke of the bamboo cane. 
T cloves which eſcape the notice of thoſe ho 
gather them, or are purpoſely left upon the tree, 


continue to grow till they are about an inch in 


thickneſs; and theſe falling off, produce new plants, 


which do not bear in leſs than eight or nine years. 


Theſe cloves, - which they call mother-cloves, 
though inferior to the common ſort; are not with- 


out their value. The Dutch preſerve them in ſu- 
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gar, and} in long voyages, eat them after meals to BOOK. 
promote digeſtion; or make uſe of them as an 
n remedy for the ſcurvy. 

Tux clove, to be in perfection, muſt be full 
ſized, heavy, oily, and eaſily broken; of a fine ſmell, 
and a hot aromatic taſte, ſo as almoſt to burn the 

throat; it ſhould make the fingers ſmart when 
handled, and leave an oily moiſture upon: them 

| when preſſed. The principal uſe of it is for culi- 
nary purpoſes. In ſome parts of Europe, and in 
India in particular, it is ſo much admired as to be 

thought an indiſpenſible ingredient in almoſt every 
diſh. It is put into their food, liquors, wines, and 
enters likewiſe into the compoſition vf perfumes. 
Ir is little uſed in medicine; but there is an oil ex- 
tracted from it which is in conſiderable repute. _ 

Taz company have allotted the inhabitants of 
Amboyna four thouſand parcels of land, on each 
of which they were at firſt allowed, and about the 
year 1720 compelled, to plant a hundred and 
twenty-five trees, amounting in the whole to five 
hundred thouſand. Each of theſe parcels produces 

annually, on an average, upwards of two pounds 
of cloves : and conſequently the collective produce 

muſt weigh more than a million. 

. Tax cultivator is paid with the ſpecie that is 

} conſtantly returned to the company, and receives 

ö ſome blue and unbleached cottons which are 

' brought from Coromandel. This , ſmall trade 

9 


might, in ſome meaſure, be increaſed, if the inha- 
| bitants of Amboyna, and the ſmall ĩſlands that de- 
pend upon it, would have attended to the culture 
of pepper and indigo, which has been tried with 
Vor, I. 8 ſucceſs. | 
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ſucceſs. Miſerable as theſe iſlanders are, ſince they 


| 1 tempted by an adequate reward for their 


labours, they remain in a ſtate of indolence. 


Tue adminiſtration is ſon:ewhat different in the | | 
iſlands of Banda, which are thirty leagues diſtant 


from Amboyna. There are five of theſe iſlands, 
two of which are uncultivated and almoſt uninha. 
bited; and the other three claim the diſtinction 


of being the only ilands i in the Werle that de | 


the nutmeg. | 
- Tye nutmeg grows to he ſacde height, as fi 


pear- tree. It has a pithy wood, an aſh coloured 
bark, and flexible branches. The leaves are pro- 


duced in pairs upon one ſingle ſtem, and when 
bruiſed, emit an agreeable odour. The fruit ſuc- 


ceeds the flowers, which reſemble thoſe of the 


cherry- tree. It is of the ſize of an egg, and of the 
colour of an apricot. The outer rind is very thick, % 
and' reſembles that of our nuts as they hang upon. 
the tree, opening in the ſame manner when ripe, 
and diſcovering the nutmeg covered with its mace. 
It is then time to gather it, to prevent the mace or 
flower of the nutmeg from growing dry, and the 
nutmeg from loſing that oil which preſerves it, 
and in which its excellence conſiſts. Thoſe that 


are gathered before they are perfectly ripe are pre- 


ſerved in vinegar or lugar, and are "IP only: 


j ſtripped off, and the mace ſeparated from it, and 
laid in the ſun to dry. The nuts require more 


in Aſia. 


-Ir is nine dend before this fra © comes to per- 


fection. After it is gathered, the outer rind is 


preparation. They are e upon hurdles, or 


dried 


A ee 
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dried for ſix weeks by a ſlow fire, in ſheds erected 
for that purpoſe. They are then ſeparated from 


| the ſhell, and thrown into lime-water, which is a 
neceſſary precaution to preſerve them from worms. 


Tax nutmeg. differs in goodneſs according to the 
age of the tree, the ſoil, the expoſition, and me- 
thod of culture. It is moſt eſteemed when it is 
freſh, moiſt; and heavy, and when it yields an oily 
juice upon being pricked. It helps wi mt 


-expels wind, and ſtrengthens the bowels. 
Ir we except this valuable ſpice, the iſlands of | 


Banda, like all the Moluccas, are barren to a 
dteadful degree. Whar they produce in ſuper- 


fuities they want in neceſſaries. The land will 
not bring forth any kind of corn: and the pith of 
the ſago ſerves the natives of the en e 


of bread. 

As this food is not ſofficient for the Een 
who ſettle in the Moluccas, they are allowed to 
fetch proviſions from Java, Macaſſar, or the ex- 
tremely fertile iſland of Bali. The e ſelf 


carries ſome merchandiſe to Banda. 


Tais is the only ſettlement in the Eaſt. Indies 
that can be conſidered as an European colony 


| becauſe it is the only one where the Europeans are 
proprietors of lands. The company finding that 


the inhabitants of Banda were ſavage, cruel, and 


treacherous, becauſe they were impatient under 
their yoke, reſolved to exterminate them. Their 


poſſeſſions were divided among the white people, 
who got ſlaves from ſome of the neighbouring 
iſlands to cultivate the lands. Theſe white people 


are * the moſt part Creoles or malecontents, who 


1 "AS - oe, have 


O OK 
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BO IE have quitted the ſervice of the company. In the 
all iſle of Roſinging, there are likewiſe ſeveral 

banditti, whom. the laws have branded with diſ- 
grace, and young men of abandoned principles, 
whoſe families wanted to get rid of them: ſo that 
Banda is called the , and of correction. The cli- 
mate is ſo unhealthy, that theſe unhappy men 
live but a ſhort time. It is on account of the loſs 
ol ſo great a number of hands, that attempts have 
been made to transfer the culture of the nutmeg to 
Amboyna; and the company were likewiſe pro- 
bably influenced by two other ſtrong motives of 
intereſt, as their trade could be carried on with leſs 
expenęe and greater ſafety. But the experiments 
that have been made have proved unſucceſsful, 
and matters remain in their former ſtate. 
| To ſecure to themſelves an excluſive title to the 
produce of the Moluccas, which are, with good 
- reaſon, ſtiled the gold mines of the company, the 
Dutch have been under a neceſſity of forming two 
ſettlements, one at . and the other at 

18 Celebes. 

The Dutch TRE firſt of cheſs PV 18 ty James 4 
format and fificen or eighteen broad. It is divided, into 
Timor. ſeveral ſovereignties; in which there are numbers 

of Portugueſe. Theſe. conquerors, who. at their 
firſt arrival in India had advanced with the utmoſt | 
intrepidity and moſt amazing celerity, and had pur- 
ſwed 2 long and dangerous career with a rapidity 
which nothing could ſtop; who were fo well ac- 
cuſtomed to acts of heroiſm, that they performed 
the moſt arduous enterpriſes with eaſe; theſe con · 
querors, I ſay, when they. were attacked by the 
| Dutch, 
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Dutch, when their whole empire, grown too large 
and tottering under its own weight, was ready to ** 


fall, diſplayed none of thoſe virtues which had laid 
the foundation of their power. When they were 
diſpoſſeſſed of a fort, driven out of a kingdom, diſ- 
perſed in conquence of a defeat, they ſhould have 
fought an aſylum among their brethren, and ſhould . 
have rallied under ſtandards that had hitherto been 


invincible; either to put a ſtop to the progreſs of 
the enemy, or to recover their ſettlements: but ſo 


far were they from forming a reſolution ſo gene- 
rous, that they ſolicited ſome employment, or ſome 
penſion, from thoſe very Indian princes they had 


| ſo often inſulted. Thoſe who had contracted a 


habit of effeminacy and idleneſs above the reſt, re- 
treated to Timor, which, being a poor iſland, 


where no works of induſtry were carried on, would 
ſkreen, them they thought from the purſuit of an 


nemy intent upon uſeful conqueſts. They were, 
however, deceived. In the year 1613 they were 
driven from the town of Kupan by the Dutch, 
who found a fort there, which they have ever ſince 
garriſoned with fifty men. The company ſends ſome 
coarſe linens thither every year, and receives in re- 
tutn wax, tortoiſe-ſhell, ſanders wood, and cadiang, 
a ſmall ſpecies of bean, commonly uſed by the 
Bite on fhip- board, by way of variety of food for 


| the crew. All theſe objects employ one or two 


flops, which are diſpatched from Batavia: no- 
thing is either gained or loſt by this ſertlement z 


the 77 5 & anſwer the expences. The Dutch 
a hae abandoned Timor long * bs they ; 


O3 had 


The Dutch 
make them- 


ſelves ma- © 


ſters of Ce- 
lebes. 
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had not been apprehenſive that ſome active nation 


might fix there, and avail themſelves of the oppor- 


tunities that ſituation would give them to diſturb 
the trade of the Moluccas. It was the ſame cau- 


tious principle which drew them to Celebes. 
Tus iſland, which is about a hundred and thir- 
ty leagues | in-diameter, is very habitable, though 


it lies in the center of the torrid zone. The 
hears are allayed by the copious rains, and cooling 


breezes. The inhabitants are the braveſt people 
in the ſouth of Aſia; they make a furious onſet, 


but, after a conteſt of two hours, a total want of 


courage takes place of this ſtrange impetuoſity: 


the intoxicating fumes of opium, which are doubt- 


leſs the cauſe of this terrible ferment, go off, when 
their ſtrength is exliauſted by tranſports that ap- 
proach to madneſs. The crid, which is their fa- 
vourite weapon, is a foot and a half long; it is 
ſhaped like a poniard, and the blade is ſerpentine. 
They never carry more than one to battle; but in 
private quarrels two are neceſſary ; they parry with 
that in the left hand, and attack the adverſary with 


the other. The wounds made by this weapon are 


very dangerous, aad the duel moſt commonly ends 


in the death of both the combatants. 
Tx inhabitants of Celebes are rendered alive. 


induſtrious, and robuſt, by a rigid education, 
Every hour in the day their nurſes rub them with 
dil, or water juſt warm. Theſe repeated unctions 

encourage nature to exert herſelf freely. They 
are weaned at a year old, an idea prevailing, that 
"I they continued to ſuck any longer, it would hurt 


e cee When ONT. are five or ſix 
years 


— 
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years « old, the male children of any. diſtinction are 3 EH K 


they arrive at the age of fifteen or ſixteen; when 


the law allows them to marry: a liberty they ſel- 
dom make uſe of, before they are thoroughly 


verſed 1 in the exerciſe of arms. 


| FoxMERLyY theſe people acknowledged no other 


gods but the ſun and the moon. They ſacrificed 
to them in the public ſquares, having no materials 
which they thought valuable enough' to be em- 


ployed in raiſing temples. According to the creed 


of theſe iſlanders, the ſun and moon were eternal as 


well as the heavens, whoſe empire they divided be- 


tween them. Ambition ſet themat variance. The 


moon, flying from the ſun, miſcarried, and was deli- 


vered of the earth; ſhe was big with ſeveral other 


worlds which ſhe will ſucceſlively bring forth, but 
vuithout violence, in order to repair the loſs of thoſe 


whom the fire of her conqueror will conſume. 
Trzsz abſurdities were univerſally Nerd at 
Celebes; but they had not ſo laſting an influence 
over either the nobles or the people as is found in 
the religious doctrines of other nations. About 


two centuries ago, ſome Chriſtians and Mohamme- 


dans having brought their opinions hither, the 
principal king of the country took a total diſlike 


to the national worſhip. Alarmed at the terrible 
cataſtrophe, with which he was equally threatened 


by both the new ſyſtems of religion, he convened 


2 N aſſembly. On the day appointed he 


0 5 aſcended 


intruſted to the care of ſome relation or friend, that WW 
their courage may not be weakened by the careſſes 
of their mothers, and a habit of reciprocal tender 
neſs. They do not return to their families till 


3 
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'B 0 0 K aſcended an eminence ;. where ſpreading out his 
wy hands towards heaven, and, in a ſtanding po- 
ſture, he addreſſed 'the Slowing TIP: to the 
Supreme Being. 
« EAT God, I do not, at Fes as. fall 
e down. before thee, becauſe. I do not implore 
« thy clemency. I have. nothing to aſk. of thee 
c which thou oughteſt not in juſtice to grant. 
Two foreign nations whoſe mode of worſhip is 
« widely different, are come to ſtrike terror into 
% me, and my ſubjects. They aſſure me that 
<6 thou wilt puniſh me eternally if I do not obey 
T thy laws: I have therefore a right to require 
t that thou wouldeſt make them known to me. 
« do not aſk thee to reveal the impenetrable 
* myſteries which ſurround thy eſſence, and 
* which to me are uſeleſs, I am come hither to 
+ «inquire, together with my people, what, thoſe 
duties are which thou intendeſt to preſcribe 
„to ugs. Speak, O my God; ſince thou art 
| * the Author of nature, thou canſt diſcern the 
- * bottom of our hearts, and knoweſt that it is 
++ impoſſible they ſhould entertain any thoughts 
*« of diſobedience. But if thou condeſcendeſt 
not to make thyſelf underſtood by mortals; if 
e jit is unworthy of thine eſſence to employ the 
I language of man to dictate the duties requir- 
d ed of man; I call my whole nation, the ſun 
6: which enlightens me, the earth that ſupports 
me, the waters that encompaſs my dominions, 
F and thyſelf to witneſs, that in the ſincerity of 
+ “ my heart I ſeek to know thy will: and I de- 
1 Gre: to thee this flays that 1 ſhall acknow- 
r | „ be "I 
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edge, as the depoſitaries of the oracles, the B 00K 
4 miniſters of either religion whom thou ſhalt wick 
& cauſe to arrive the firſt. in our harbours, 
« The winds and the waves are the miniſters 
4 of thy power; let them be the ſignals of 
« thy will. If, with theſe honeſt intentions, T 
« embrace an error, my conſcience will be at 
« eaſe; and the blame will lie upon thee,” _ 
The aſſembly broke up, determined to wait 
the orders of heaven, and to "follow the firſt 
miſſionaries that ſhould arrive at Celebes. The 
apoſtles of the coran were the moſt active, and 
the ſovereign and his people were circumciſed : 
the other parts of the Mand ſoon followed their 
example. 
Tris unfortunate ems der did not hinder 
te Portugueſe from gaining a footing at Celebes. 
They maintained their ground there, even af- 
ter they were driven out of the Moluccas. The 
motive which induced them to ſtay, and which 
attracted the Engliſh to this place, was, the fa- 
cility of procuring ſpices, which the natives of 
the country found means to get, notwithſtand- 
ing the precautions that were taken to keep 
them at a diſtance from the Foes vour they 
Os 
Tas n who by this lpia were 
prevented from monopolizing the articles of 
cloves and nutmegs, attempted in 1 660 to put a 
ſtop to this trade, which they called contraband. 
Io favour this defign, they had recourſe to means 
repugnant to all principles of morality, but which 
nn inſatiable avarice had familiarized in Aſia, 
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By perſev vering in theſe infamous proceedings, | 
they ſaccerded ſo far as to drive out the Portu- 
gueſe, keep off the Engliſh, and to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the harbour and fort of Macaſfar. 
From that time they were abſolute maſters of 
the iſland without having conquered it. The 
princes among whom it was divided, re- united 
in a kind of confederacy. They hold aſſemblies, 
| from time to time, on affairs that concern the 
general intereſt, The reſult of their determi- 
nations becomes a law to each ſtate, When 

any conteſt ariſes, it is decided by the gover- 

nor of the Dutch colony, who preſides at this 
diet. He obſerves theſe different ſovereigns 
with a watchful eye, and keeps them in per- 

fect equality with each other, to prevent any 

of them from aggrandizing himſelf to the pre- 
judice of the company. They have diſarmed 

them all, under pretence of hindering them 

from injuring each other; but in reality with 

a view of depriving them of the vm of break- 

ing their chains. 

Tus Chineſe,” who are the od Wie wert per- 

mitted to come to Celebes, carry thither tobacco, 
gold wire, china, and unwrought filks. The 
Dutch ſell opium, ſpirituous liquors, gum lac, 
line and coarſe linens. They get but little gold 
from thence, but great quantities of rice, wax, 
flaves, and tripam, a ſpecies of muſhroom, 
which the rounder and blacker it is, the more 
excellent it is eſteemed. The cuſtoms bring in 
o livres“ to > the company 3 but it recen 


-, 
wel. 


| * '3, zeal | 
a much 


a much larger profit from its trade, and the tenth 
part of the territory which it holds in full right 
of ſovereignty. Theſe advantages, however, taken 
all together, do not counterbalance the expences 
of the colony, which riſe to 150, oo0 livres“ 
more. It would certainly be given up, if it were 
not with good reaſon looked pon as che —_ of 
the ſpice iſlands. = 
Tur ſettlement at Borneo was FRO with a 
leſs intereſting view. It is one of the largeſt; 
if not actually the largeſt iſland hitherto known. 
The ancient inhabitants live in the inland parts. 
The coaſts are peopled with inhabitants from Ma- 
caſſar, with Javaneſe, Malayans, and Arabs, who, 
to the vices that are natural to them, have added a 
ferocity hardly to be met with elſewhere. The 
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The W 
*. open a come 
munication 
with Bor- 
neo. 


moſt uſeful production of this large country 3 


camphire, which is a volatile, ſubtile oil, or reſi- 
nous ſubſtance. The tree from which it is pro- 


duced, grows in ſeveral of the Aſiatic iſlands; and 


it has lately been diſcovered that this ſingular 
ſubſtance may be obtained in a greater or leſs 
quantity from al Thi: trees that are of the laurel 
tribe. | 53. il 4 3 5 5 
A procure this ohenphire; the tree is cut into 

ſmall pieces, like matches, which are put into a 
veſſel ſhaped” like a bladder: they are boiled in 
water, and the camphire forms a glutinous maſs 
at the top. The Dutch are the only people in 
Europe who e the Nerer of refining it in n the 
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Tre camphire from Borneo i is unqueſtionably 
the beſt of any. Its ſuperior excellence is ſo well 
known, that the Japaneſe give Bve or fix quin- 
tals of their own for one pound of. that from Bor- 
neo; and the Chineſe, who lock upon ĩt as the beſt 
medicine in the world, give us no leſs than eight 
hundred livres * a pound for it. The Pagans in 
all the eaſtern countries uſe common camphite i in 


their fire-works, and the Mohammedans put jt ir in- 


to the mouth of the dead at the time of burial. 
Azur the year 1526 the Portugueſe attemp ted 
to ſettle at Borneo. Too feeble to make their arms 
reſpected, they tried to gain the good - will of one 
of the ſovereigns of the country by offering him 
ſome pieces of tapeſtry. This weak Prince took 
the figures wrought in it for inchanted men, who 
would ftrangle him in the night-time, if he ful, 
fered them to come near his perſon. The expla- 
nations they gave to remove his apprehenſions had 


no effect; he obſtinately refuſed to let the preſent | 
be brought into his palace, and grain the, do: 


nors from entering his capital. n bak! 
However, theſe adventurers afrerogrda gving 


4 admiſſion ; but it proved their misfortune, for 
they were all maſſacred. A factory which the 


Engliſh eſtabliſhed ſome years after ſbaredithe-ſa 


fate. The Dutch, who had met wich no better | 


rreaiment, 5 again, in the year 1748 , with 


far poſed upon. pert pony 00 Na. eee 


entirely in his hands, that he dene to | grant 
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them the privilege of trading for it excluſively: 
with this ſingle reſerve, that he ſhould be allowed 

to deliver, five hundred thouſand pounds of this ar- 
ticle to the Chineſe, who bad always frequented: his 
ports. Since this treaty, the company ſends rice, 
opium, ſalt, and coarſe linens to Bendermaſſen, 
from whence they bring ſome diamonds, and about 


thirty livres * a hundred weight. The profits ari- 


2 
11. 
9 


ſi hundred thouſand weight of pepper, at one and 


ing from the goods they export are ſcarce” ſuſſi- 


cient to anſwer the expences of the colony, though 
they amount to no more than 325000 livres: +, * 
matra proves of greater advantage to them. 
 Tzroves this iſland, before the arrival os the 
Europeans in India, was divided into ſeveral king- 


doms, Achen was the center of all trade. Its har- 


bour was frequented by all the Afiatic ſtates, and 


who raiſed themſelves upon their ruins. Here all 
the productions of the caſt were bartered for gold, 


pepper, and other articles of merchandiſe with 


which this more opulent than healthy climate 


abounded. The diſturbances which threw this 
famous emporium into confuſion, put a ſtop to all 


nduſtry, and drove the foreign merchants: away. 
Wurn this declenſion happened; the Dutch 
formed the project of making ſettlements in other 


parts of the iſland, which enjoyed more eranquil- 8 
lity. - 'Phoſe that were allowed to fix in the em- 


pire of Indrapore are much reduced, ſince the En- 
_ ne vagel themſelves. on the lame coaſt, 


(LOOP? + 2,400), = 
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afterwards by the Portugueſe and other nations, 
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NY & K The factory of Iamby is of ſtill leſs uſe, as the 
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1t from. his ſubjects at a ſtill lower rate. Though 


neighbouring kings have ſtript the prince of this 
diſtrict of his poſſeſſions. The company makes 
itſelf amends for theſe misfortunes at Palinban, 
Where, for ſixty thouſand livres * it maintains 2 
fort, a garriſon of eighty men, and two or three 
floops, which keep continually cruiſing. It pur. 
chaſes annually two million weight of pepper, at 
one and twenty livres I a hundred, and a million 
add an half of calin at fifty- ſeven livres ten ſols f 
a hundred. This, though it ſeems to be a mode- 
rate price, is of advantage to the king, who buys 


ke takes ſome part of the proviſion and cloathing 


for his ſtates from the merchants at Batavia, they 
are obliged to ſettle accounts with him in piaſtres, 


The treaſures he has amaſſed of the ſilver and of 
the gold found in his rivers, are known to be im- 


menſe. A ſingle European | veſſel might take 


poſſeſſion of all theſe riches; and, with ſome 
troops for landing, maintain a poſt, which, would 


be won without difficulty. It ſeems very extraor- 


dinary, that avarice ſhould never have prompted 
any adventurer to undertake ſo n and alf 
an enterpriſe. Wi 3: 

: CivIiLizZED nations, LOT to oak chanlie 
maſters of the univerſe, have trampled upon all 


the. rights, and ſtifled all the - dictates of nature, 
will ſcarcely ſhrink at one additional act of injuſtice 


or cruelty. There is not a nation in Europe 
which does not think it has a juſt right to ſeize 
the treaſures of the caſt. e alide religion, 


* 2,6251, © þ 180 44, 2 t 21. ICs, "YY 2 
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which it is no longer faſhionable to plead, ſince its p 
very miniſters have brought it into diſrepute; by- | 
their unbounded-ayarice and ambition, how many 


pretences. are ſtill remaining to juſtify the rage of- 
invaſion!, They who live under a monarchy are 
deſirous of extending the glory and empire of their 
maſter beyond the ſeas. Theſe happy people are 
ready to venture their lives in the extreme parts of 
the globe, to increaſe the number of fortunate ſub- 


jects, who live under the laws of the beſt of 
princes. A free nation, which is its on maſter, 


is born to command the ocean; it. cannot ſecure, 
the dominion, of the ſea, without ſeizing upon the; 
land, which belongs. to the firſt poſſeſſor; that is, 


to him who 18 able to drive out the ancient inha- 


bitants; they are to be enſlaved by force or fraud, 


a Ta t* 


Moreover, the intereſts of commerce, che national 


debt, and the majeſty of the people, require it. | 


Republicans, who. have happily ſhaken off the 
joke of foreign tyranny, muſt impoſe it on othefs 
in their turn. If they have broken their chains, i it 


is to forge new ones. T hey deteſt monarchy, but 


they are in want of llaves. | They have no lands of 


their own : why ſhould they n not ſeize. upon choſe 


of others? | 
Tux trade of the Dutch at Siam was at firſt very 
confiderable. A tyrannic prince, who oppreſſed 
this unhappy country, having, about the year 
1660, ſnewn à want of reſpect to the company, 3. 
puniſhed him by abandoning the factories it had 
eſtabliſhed i in his dominions, as if it would have 
been a favour to have continued them. Theſe re- 


publicans, 
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publicans, who affected an air of grandeur, chose 
at that time to have their preſence looked upon as 


a favour, a ſecurity, and an honour: and they in- 


culcated this ſingular prejudice- with ſo much ſuc-. 
ceſs, that in order to engage them to return, a 


pompous embaſſy was ſent; aſking pardon for 1 


— 


had paſt, and giving the ſtrongeſt ee of 2 


different conduct for the future. 


Tux was a time, however, when his dete. 
rence was to ceaſe, and it was haſtened by the naval 
onterpriſes of other powers. The affairs of the 
company at Siam have always been in a declining 
ſtate. Having no fort, it has never been i in a con- 


dition to keep up the excluſive privilege. The 


king, notwithſtanding the preſents he requires, 
ſells merchandiſe to traders of all nations, and 
takes goods from them on advantageous terms: 


with this difference only, that they are obliged to 


ſtop at the mouth of the Menan, whereas the 


Dutch go vp the river as far as the capital of the 


empire, where their agent conſtantly reſides. Their 
trade derives no great activity from this privilege. 


They ſend only one veſſel which tranſports Java- 


neſe horfes, and is freighted with ſugar, ſpices and 


' linens; for which they receive in return calin, at 70 


livres* a hundred weight; gum lac, at 52 F, ſome 


elephants teeth, at five livres ſix ſols I a pound; 


and a ſmall quantity of gold, at 175 livres 10 ſols 9 


a mark. One may venture to aſſert, that their 
connections here are kept up merely on account of 


2 ſappan wood, which is neceſſary for the ſtow- 
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ing of their ſhips; and for which they give no BOOK 
leſs than five livres“ per hundred weight. Were 
it not for chis want, they would long ago _ ” 
WH give up. a trade where the expence exceeds the 
2 profits; becauſe the king, who is the only mer- 
p chant in his dominions, ſets a very low price upon 
me commodities that are imported. A more in- 
El tereſting object turned the ambitious views of the 
| Duteh towards Malacca. | | Tn 
TuksE republicans, who knew the i importance Situation of 
of this place, uſed their utmoſt efforts to make Min 
themſelves maſters of it. Having miſcarried in 
tuo attempts, they had recourſe at laſt, if we may 
believe a fatirical writer, to an expedient which a 
virtuous people will never employ; but which 
frequently anſwers the- Purpoſe of a degenerate na- 
tion. They endeavoured to bribe the Portugueſe 
governor, whom they knew to be coyetous. The 
bargain was ſtruck, and he introduced the enemy | 
[Into the city in 1641. The beſiegers haſtened to 1 
his houſe and maſſacred him, to ſave the payment | 
of the 500,000 livres + they had promiſed him. = 
But truth obliges us to declare, for the honour of 
the -Portugueſe, that they did not. ſurrender till | 
after a moſt obſtinate defence. The commander | 
of the victorious party aſked the commander of . 2 
the other, in a boaſting ſtrain which is not natu- -_ 
ral to his nation, when he would come back again — 
to the place? When your crimes are greater than 3 
urs, replied the Portugueſe gravely. 2 1 
Tux conquerors found a fort, which, Uk all 
the works of the Portugueſe, was built with a de- 
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gree of ſtrength that has never ſince been imitated 
by any nation. They found the climate very 
healthy, though hot and damp : but the trade there 
was entirely decayed ; the continual exactions hay- 
ing deterred all nations from reſorting, hither. It 
has not been revived by the company, either on 
account of ſome inſuperable difficulties, or the 
want of moderation, or the fear of 3 injuring Ba- 
tavia. The buſineſs is confined at preſent to the 
ſale of a ſmall quantity of opium, and a few blue 
linens, and to the purchaſe of elephants teeth, c. 


lin, which coſts 70 livres“ per hundred weight, and 


a ſmall quantity of gold, at 180 livres + a mark. 
Their affairs would be carried on. with more ſpirit 
and to a greater amount, if the princes adhered 
more faithfully to the (excluſive treaty ſubſiſting 
between them. Unfortunately for their 1ntereſts, 
they. have formed connections with the Engliſh, 
who furniſh them wich the com modities they want 
at a cheaper rate, and give a greater price for their 


merchandiſe. Their farms and cuſtoms make 


them ſome little amends, bringing in 200,008 
livres I a year. Theſe revenues, however, and 
the advantages of commerce taken together, arc 
not ſufficient to maintain the garriſon and people 
employed, which nal e Ae 
livres §. * 8 


{ p * 


Tris might for a long time appear to . 


: ſmall ſacrifice. Before the Europeans, doubled 
the cape of Good Hope, the Moors, who were 


the only maritime People in India, ſailed from « ww" 
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tat and Bengal to Malacca,' where they found 
ſhips from the Molucca iſlands, Japan, and China. 
When the Portugueſe became maſters of this 
place, they went themſelves to Bantam for pep- 
per, and to Ternate for ſpices. To make their 


return the ſhorter, they attempted a paſſage by | 


the Sunda iſlands, and ſucceeded. ' The Dutch, 
who had got poſſeſſion of Malacca and Batavia, 


were maſters of the two only ſtraits that were 
then known. They cruiſ d there in times of war, 


and intercepted the enemy” s veſſels. This ſitua- 


tion has ceaſed to be reſpectable, fince the ſtrait 


of Bali was diſcovered by the French at the end 
of the war in 1744, and that of Lomboc by the 
Engliſh | in the laſt war. Batavia will always 
continue to be the ſtaple of an immenſe trade; 
but Malacca loſes the oy advantage chat Save! it 
any importance. Ht . 
Tnovon the company did X foreſee this 


event, yet at the ſame time that they were enlarg- 


ing and ſtrengthening their power in the eaſtern 
parts of Aſia, they formed the project of ſecuring 
to themſelves that part of India, where the Portu- 


gueſe continued to counteract their operations, 
and of taking from them the iſland of Ceylon. 
It is obſervable that this nation, ſo diſtinguiſhed 


for the juſtneſs of its commercial views, endea- 
voured to get thoſe productions into its hands, 


which were either abſolutely neceſſary or nearly 


ſo, before it turned its attention to articles of lux- 
ury. It owes its grandeur in Aſia to the ſpice 


12 > and i in 22 to the herring fiſhery. The 


1 Moluccas 


Settlement 
ofthe Dutch 
at Cey lon, 
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+ Moluccas ſupply it with nutmegs and cloves, 
and Ceylon furniſhes it with cinnamon. 
SpilLBERd, the firſt of their admirals who had 


the courage to diſplay his colours on the coaſt of 
this delicious iſland, found the Portugueſe em. 


ployed in ſubverting the government and the re. 
ligion of the country; in exciting the ſovereigns, 
among whom it was divided, to deſtroy each 
other; and in raiſing themſelves upon the ruins 
of the ſtates that were thus ſucceſſively demo- 
liſhed. He offered the court of Candy the aſliſt- 
ance of his country, which was joyfully accepted. 
You mey aſſure your maſters, ſaid the monarch, that 
if they will build a fort, myſelf, my wife, and childim 
will be foremoſt in bring ing the neceſſary materials. 

Tux people of Ceylon looked upon, the Dutch 
in no other light than as the enemies of their op 
preſſors, and joined them. By their united forces, 


the Portugueſe were, in the year 1658, entirely 


diſpoſſeſſed, after a long, bloody, and obſtinate 
war. All their ſettlements fell into the hands of 
the company, who ſtill keep poſſeſſion of them, 
excepting a ſmall diſtrict on the eaſtern coaſt, 
without any port, from whence the ſovereign of 
the country had his alt , theſe ſettlements formed 
a regular ſtring, extending from two to twelve 
leagues into the inland parts of the iſland. 
Taz fort of Jaffranapatan, as well as thoſe 
erected on the iſlands of Manar and Calpentine, 
were deſtined to prevent all correſpondence with 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring continent. 
At Negombo, deſigned to comprehend the diſtri 
in which the beſt cinnamon is produced, there 5 
a ___ 
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x harbour large enough to admit ſloops: but it is ® 8 * 
not frequented, on account of a navigable rive 
that leads from it to Columbo. This place, 
which the Portugueſe had fortified with the 
oreateſt care, as: the center of opulence, is be- 
come the principal ſtation in the colony. It is 
not improbable, that, independent of the ſums 
which had been expended upon it, the badneſs of 
its road might have determined the Dutch to fix 
the ſtrength of their government at the promon- 
tory of Galla, where there is a harbour; which, 
though the entrance is indeed difficult, and. the 
baſon very confined, has every other advantage 
that can be wiſhed. It is here that the company 
| take in their cargoes for Europe. 
Marx A is the magazine for coffee 0 pep- 
per, the culture of which has been introduced by 
the company, It has no other fortification thag 
a redoubt built upon a river that is only navi- 
gable for boats. Trinquimale is the fineſt and 
beſt harbour in India. It is compoled of ſeveral 
bays, where the moſt numerous fleets may anchor 
in ſecurity. No trade is carried on there. The 
country furniſhes no one article of merchandiſe; 
and even proviſions are very ſcarce : in ſhort, -it 
is protected by its barrenneſs, Other ſettlements 
of inferior note that are ſcattered upon the coaſt, 
ok Wl &rve to make the communication cal and to 
be keep off ſtrangers, : | 
ich By theſe wiſe precautions, the company have 
nt. WF appropriated all the productions of the iſland; 
ic The ſeveral articles which conſtitute ſo many 
Kt | branches of trade are; 1. Amethyſts, ſapphires, 
= EE Jopazes, 
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* K topazes, and rubies which are very ſmall, "OT 
Www very indifferent. The Moors, who come from 
the coaſtof Coromandel, buy them, paying a mo- 
derate tax; and, when they are cut, ſell them at 
: 2 low price in the different countries of India. 
| "2% PepeR, which the company buy for wo 
ſols a pound; coffee, for which they only pay 
four I and cardamom, which has no fixed price. 
The natives of the country are ſo indolent, that 
theſe productions, which are all of an inferior 
quality, will never turn to any great advantage. 
A nuNDRED bales of handkerchiefs, pagnes 
and winghame, of a fine red colour, which are fa- 
NIE | bricated by the Malabars at fen where 
* they have long been ſertled. ft 
| 4. A SMALL quantity of i ivory, An about ffe 
elephants, which are carried to the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel. Thus this gentle and peaceful animal, 
which is too uſeful to mankind to be ſuffered to 
remain upon an iſland, is tranſported to the con- 
3 3 tinent, to aggravate and bear a pare in the dangers 
5 and horrors of war. | 
' | "1. Anne, which the company Bays 8 at the rate 
pf ten livres 4 the ammonan, and ſells upon the 
ſpot at thirty. fix or forty livres & to the merchants 
| of Bengal, Coromandel, and the Maldiyes ; ; who 
give in return rice, coarſe linens, and cowries. The 
| areca, which grows upon a ſpecies. of palm- tree, i is 
a fruit not uncommon in moſt parts of Aſia, and 
is in great plenty at Ceylon: Ic is oval, and would 
pot. be much unlike. the date, if its extremities 
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were leſs pointed. The bark is thick, ſmooth 
and membranaceous, and covers a kernel of a Wd. 
whitiſn caſt, ſhaped. like a pear, and of the bis- 
neſs of a nutmeg. When eaten by itſelf, as it 


ſometimes is by the Indians, it impoveriſhes the 
blood, and cauſes the Jaundice. It is not attended 
with theſe inconveniencies when mixed with betel. 

Taz betel is a creeping and climbing plant like 
the ivy, but does no injury to the agoti, which it 
embraces as its ſupport, and is remarkably fond 

of. It is cultivated in the ſame mannef. as the 
vine. Its leaves a good deal reſemble thoſe of 


the citron, though they are longer and narrower at 
be extremity. The betel grows in all parts of 


India, but flouriſhes beſt in moiſt place.. 

Ar all times of the day, and even in the night, 
the Indians chew the leaves of the betel, the bit- 
terneſs of which is corrected by the areca that is 


vrapped up in them. There is conſtantly mixed 


with it the chinam, a kind of burnt lime made of 
ſhells. The rich frequently add perfumes,, either 
to gratify their vanity or their ſenſuality. 

Ir would be thought a breach of politeneſs 
among the Indians to rake leave for any long time, 
without preſenting each other with a purſe of be- 

tel. It is a pledge of friendſhip that relieves the 


Pain of abſence. - No one dares to ſpeak to a ſu- 


perior unleſs his mouth is perfumed with betel; 
it would even be rude to neglect this preeaution 
with an equal. The women of gallantry are the 


moſt laviſh in the uſe of betel, as being a power- 


ful ir incentive to love. Betel 1s taken after meals; 
it is chewed during a viſit; 5 it is offered when you 


„„ 4 meet, 
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" * 0 0 K meet, and when you ſeparate ; ; in ſhort, nothing is 
Wa to be done without betel. If it is prejudicial to 
the teeth, it aſſiſts and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. 
At leaſt, it is a general faſhion that n 
throughout India, -. £ 
6. Tux pearl fiſhery, which is alſo one of the 
ſources of the revenue of Ceylon. It is no impro- 
bable conjecture, that this ifland, which is only 
fifteen leagues from the continent, was at ſome 
 diftant period ſeparated from it by ſome great con- 
- volfion of nature. The tract of ſea, which at pre- 
ſent divides it from the land, is fo full of ſhallows, 
that no ſhips can fail upon it; and there are only a 
. few places where ſmall boats may paſs in four or 
five feer water. The Dutch, who aſſume the ſo- 
vereiguty here, have always two armed ſloops to 
enforce the payment of the taxes they have im- 
poſed. In this trait the pearl fiſhery is carried on, 
which was formerly of ſo much importance; but 
this ſource of wealth has been ſo much exhauſted, 
that it is but rarely reſorted to. The bank, in- 
- deed, is viſited every year, to ſee how it is reple- 
niſhed with oyſters ; but, in general, it is five or 
fix years before a ſufficient quantity is to be found, 
The fiſhery is then farmed out; and, every thing 
computed, it may produce to the revenues of the 
dompany 200,000 livies . Upon the ſaine coaſts 
zs found a ſhell-fiſh called xanxus, of which the 
| Indians at Bengal make bracelets. The fiſhery i is 
free, but the trade is excluſive. 
Ar rs all, the great object of the company is 
| cinnamon. The 1 7 of the tree that * it 
. ö | 1 | | 
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is large, and divides it into ſeveral branches co- BO 0 K 


vered with a bark, which on the outer ſide is of — 


a greyiſh brown, and on the inner of a reddiſh eaſt. 
The wood of this root is hard, white, and has no 


ſmell. The body of the tree, which grows to the 


height of eight or ten toiſes, is covered as well as 
its numerous branches, with a bark which at firſt 


is green, and afterwards red. The leaf, if it were 


not longer and narrower, would not be much un- 
like that of the Iaurel. When firſt unfolded it is 
of a flame colour: but after it has been for ſome 
tithe expoſed to the air, and grows dry, it changes 
to a deep green on the | 
lighter on the lower. The flowers are ſmall and 
white, and grow in large bunches at the extremity 
of the branches; they have an agreeable ſmell, ſome- 
thing like that of the lily of the valley. The fruit is 
ſhaped like an dcorn, but is hot ſo large. It is 
commonly ripe in September. When boiled in 
water, it yields an oil which ſwims at top, and 
takes fire. If left to cool, it hardens into a white 

ſubſtance, of which candles are made, which have 
an agreeable ſmell, and are reſerved fot the uſe of 
the King of Ceylon. No part of the tree that pro- 
duces the cinnamon is valuable except the under 
bark. The beft ſeaſon for raiſing and ſeparating 
it from the outer bark, which is grey and rugged, 
is the fpring, when the fap flows in the greateſt 


abundanee. It is cut into thin flices, and een 


to the ſun; and curls up in drying. 

Tux old trees produce a coarſe kind of cinna- 
mon, which is in perfection only when the trees 
are not older than three or four years. When the 
. trunk 


ſutface, and to a 


trunk has been ſtripped of its bark it receives no 
further nouriſhment, but the root is ſtill alive, 
and continues to throw out freſh ſhoots,. | Beſides, 
this, the fruit of the cinnamon- tree conti a 
| ſeed from which i it is raiſed. 4. 80 4 
_ Tazax are ſome. of the company 8. e 
Where this tree does not grow. It is only to be 
found in thoſe of Negombo, Columbo, or the 
promontory of Galla. The prince's foreſts, ſup... 
ply the deficiency which ſometimes prevails in 
the magazines. The mountains inhabited by the 
Bedas abound with the tree: hut neither the 
Europeans nor the Cinglaſſes are allowed acceſs 
to them, and there is no way of ſharing the 
riches of the Bedas bur by n "Ar ogainft, 
ee on 
As the e as well as as . Ry 
the continent, are divided into caſts which never 
make any alliances with one another, each con- 


4 ſtantly adhering to the ſame profeſſion ; the art 


of barking 1 the cinnamon trees is a diſtin& occu- 
pation, and the meaneſt of all others, and is con- 
fined to the caſt. of the Cooleys. Every other 
| i0ander would look upon it as a diſgrace 1 to be 
employed in this trade. | 
Tas cinnamon is not reckoned excellent un- 
leſs it be fine, ſmooth, brittle, thin, of a yel- 
low colour inclining to red, fragrant, aromatic, 
 andofa poignant, yet agreeable taſte. The con- 
noiſſeurs give the preference to that, the pieces 
of which are long but lender. It adds to the 
delicacies of the table, and is of ſovereign uſe 
in medicine. a I 
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Taz Dutch purchaſe the greateſt part of "oP B 9 * 


cinnamon of the Indians who are ſubject to them. 
They have engaged to take a limited quantity of 
the king of Candy, at an advanced price. Set- 


ting one againſt the other, is does not coſt them 
twelve ſols * a pound, It would not be impoſſible 
for the ſhips that frequent the ports of Ceylon, tq 


procure the tree that produces the cinnamon; but 
it has degenerated at Malabar, Batavia, the- iſle 


of France, and in all FO whey it has: been, 


tranſplanted. 

FoRMERLY the company thought i it Wc to 
maintain four thouſand black or white ſoldiers, . to 
ſecure: the advantages they derived from Ceylon. 


The number is now reduced to fifteen or ſixteen 


hundred. Their annual expences, nevertheleſs, 
amount to 2 200, ooo livres +; and their reve- 
nues, and ſmall branches of commerce, produce 


no more than 2,000,000 of livres J. This defi- 


ciency is ſupplied out of the profits ariſing from. 
cinnamon. They are likewiſe obliged to provide 


for the expence attending the wars they are from 
time to time engaged in with the king of Candy, 


who is at preſent the ſole ſovereign of the iſland. 
Taz Dutch freely own that theſe ruptures are 


fatal to them. As ſoon as they break out, moſt. 


of the people who inhabit the coaſts retire, into 
the inland parts of the country. Notwithſtand- 
ing the deſpotiſm that awaits them, they look 
upon the yoke of the Europeans as an evil ſtill 
more inſupportable. The Cooleys ; are ſo far from 


* About 69, + 96250, 1 87,500. 
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B 0 10 * e waiting for the commehcement of hoſtili. 
dies as a ſignal for their removal, that they ſome- 


dle civilities. 


ſtructed in the religion of that country, which 


made him ſeveral other conceſſions. 


company preſcribed terms to a monarch who was 
driven from his capital, and obliged to wander 
in the woods, they made a very advantageous 


times reſolve to take this deſperate ſtep as ſoon as 
they perceive the leaſt miſunderſtanding between 
the king and the Dutch. | 
beſides the loſs of a harveſt, a long train of ex- 


On theſe occaſions, 


pence and fatigue follows, to enable them to 
penetrate, ſword in hand, into a country, encom- 
paſſed on all ſides by rivers, a hollow vales, 
and mountains 

Tuxsg important bee bad deter- 
mined the company to engage the good will of 
the king of Candy, by ſhewing him all imagina- - 
Every year they ſent an ambaſſa- 
dor laden with rich preſents. They offered their 
ſhips to convey his priefts to Siam, to be in- 


js the fame with his own. Notwithſtanding they 
had taken the forts and the lands which were 


Fives with receiving from this prince the ap- 
pellation of guardians of his coaſts. ; They alſo 


 Tarsz fingular inſtances of management have 


not, however, been always ſufficient to maintain 
good harmony, which has ſeveral times been in- 


rerrupted. The war which ended on the 14th f 
February, 1966, had been the longeſt and the 


moſt active of any that had been occaſioned by 


diftruſt, and the claſhing of intereſts. As the 


treaty. 


by the Portugueſe, they contented them | 


„ 6 „ 
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| before the troubles broke out; and that part of 
the cools which remained in adn of 


S IS. 
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Tus property of the lands i in Ceylon belongs 
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| rreaty- Their ſovereignty was acknowledged 3 0.9 * | 


over all the countries they were in poſſeſſion f 


Jong to gather cinnamon in as the 1 400 
the court is to ſell them the beſt fort that is pro- 


parts at the rate of 


duced in the mountainous parts 


forty-one livres five ſols * for eighteen pounds. 
Their commiſſaries are authoriſed to extend their 


trade to all parts where they. think it can be 
carried on with advantage. The government en- 


foreign power ; and even to deliver up any Eu- 


ropeans who may happen to ſtray into che iſland. 
In return for ſo many conceſſiana, the king is to 
receive annually the value of the produce of tue 
ceded coaſts; and from thence. his ſubjects are 


10 be furniſned. gratis with ſalt ſufficient for their 


conſumption. It ſhould ſeem that the company 


may derive et advantages * ſo n 


0 more of right to the ſovereign than, in any 


other part of India. This pernicious ſyſtem has 


in that iſland been attended with fatal, conſe- 


8 infeparable from it. The people are in a 
ſtate of total inactivity. They live in huts, have 
no furniture, and ſubſiſt upon fruits; and thoſe 
who are the moſt affluent, have no other cover- 
ing than a piece of coarſe linen w1 
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gages to haye no connection with any other 
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their waiſt. It were to be wiſhed 'thatithe Dutch 
would purſue a ſcheme, which all the nations who 
have eſtabliſned colonies in Aſia, are to blame 
never to have attempted. and that is, to/diſtri. 
bute the lands among the families, and make them 


their own property. They would forget, and 


perhaps hate their former ſovereign; they would 


attach: themſelves to a government that conſulted 


their happineſs; - they would- become induſtrious, 
und decaſion a greater conſumption. Under ſuch 


vircumſtances the iſland of Ceylon would enjoy 


that opulence which was deſigned it by nature: 4 


it would be ſecure from revolutions, and be ena - 


bled to ſupport the ſettlements: of Malabar and Co- 
romandel, which it is bound to protect. 
01 The Portugueſe, in the time of cheir phoſje- 4 
 *yity}2had formed ſome- tolerable ſettlements on 
the *6oaſt" of Coromandel. That at Negdpatah 
was taken from them by the Duteh in 1638. Tr 
ally increaſed to ten- or twelbe villages, 
Which were all inhabited by werders⸗ In 1 690, | 
it was thought proper to build a fort to ſecure | 
theft ktanquillity, ad in 1742 the rower was ſur- 
rounded by Walls! This is the central place into 


Which all the White) blue, painted, \printed, fine 


and kobrſe linetfs are broug he, „ich tlie com- 
pany collects for the Coil ef Europe or 
Ind 7 and which come either from! Bimilipat- 
Pan, Pellicate, Sadraſp atan, or from its facto-— 
Ties bn the fiſhing Ko Their thveſtments, 
"Which 'cottimonly amount to four or five thou- 


wu bales, are carried to Negapatan, by two 
A 0 . ſtationed in theſe ſeas for that purpoſe. 
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Tü Dutch of UI, ob the "coat of hls, 
iron, lead, copper, alin, ;*rurEnague, pepper, 
and ſpices. Theſe united articles ; produce A 
million of livres ®, to which we may add eighty 
thouſand + arifing from the cuſtoms. 1 he ex- 


pences of their ſeveral. eſtabliſhes amount to 


n 4 


eight hundred. thouſand Jivies' F; and we may 


venture to aſſert without fęar 8 being accuſed of 

exaggeration,” that the freight” of the ſhip $ Twal- 
lows up the reſt *of the profits, ” The net Pro- 
duce therefor of the Coromaf — trade * to, ch 


8 We commericed” 1 bean 7 at Fil ane pero 
I and was eſtabliſhed at the expence of the Tame | 


5 tion. 


Ix appears to be Bo diffic -ult taſk to gueſs A* the 
6 e that led to this new dune pe " Aﬀter 


POO 7BR (1895 19000 HAIDER 10 


"the Portugueſe” had loſt Ceylon,” they fold "the 
wild cinnawo h' of Malabar in Europe n nes iy for 
the ſame price as they Had aways "fold the right 
ſort. Though this rivalſhip couJd” not continue 


long, it gave uncafineſs” to the Höch, Who, in 
1662, dete "Vangoths, _ genera 
"rack Cochin” # (949709. D820 4 NES An 1 
Put place war no ober kbened, "than intel- 
Bo ligence was Teceived of a peace being coneluded 
between Holland und Portugal.” This news Was 


kept ſecret. The operations were carried on with 
and the "OO barrafſed. * conti- 


* 450 * +: 15 y " 35,0001, 
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B 0 1 K nual aſſaults, ſurrendered. on the eighth day. 
oe next day a frigate arrived from Goa with 
the articles of peace. The conquerors gave 
themſelves no further trouble to juſtify their 
; treachery, than. by ſaying, that thoſe who com- 
_ plained in fo haughty a tile, had obſerved the 
ſame conduct at Brazil a few years before. 

A Arrzx this congueſt, the Dutch thought them- 4 

ſelves firmly eſtabliſhed in Malabar. Cochin 
ſeemed to be neceſſary to protect Cananor, Cran- 
ganor, and Quillon, of which they had juſt be- | 

fore made themſelves maſters, and the factory | 
of Porcat. Which they had formed the plan of | 
at that time, and have Gace actually eſtabliſhed. 

- The event has not anſwered Their expectation. 
The company have not ſucceeded in their hopes | 
of excluding other European nations from this f 

coaſt. They procure no kind of merchandiſ | 

there, but what they are forniſhed with from | 
their other ſettlements 5, anc being riyalled in | 

.their trade they. are obliged- to give a higher price 

here, than in the markets mhere, they ener 4 

excluſive privilege: "RTE 

Tuxrs articles. of ſale conſiſt of a ſmpll guan- | 
tity of alum, benzoin, camphire, tutenague, ſu- 
gar, iron, calin, lead, copper, and quichſilves. 
The veſſel chat, carries chis lender, cargo returns BY *© 

10 Batavia laden with caire, or cocoa: tree hark, Wl | 
for the uſe of the port. By (theſe articles the BY * 
company:ggain, at moſt, 360,00 livres *, ; which, , 

With 10, oo f ariſing. m the cuſtoms, _ ; 
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the ſum of 480,000 livres . In times of pro- * O O K 
found peace the maintenance of theſe ſettlements Av 
coſts 464, oo livres TW 19 that 16,000 þ only, re- 
main to defray the expences of their ſhipping, for 
which that ſum is certainly not ſufficient. 38 
Ir is true, the company gets two enfilicns pl 


weight of pepper from Malabar, which is car- 


ried in ſloops to Ceylon, where it is put aboard 
the ſhips fitted out for Europe. It is likewiſe 


true, that, by virtue of theſe capitulations, they 


| pay only 192 livres & the candil, which weighs 


five hundred pounds, for which other companies 
give 240}, and private merchants 288 * but 
whatever advantage may be made of this article, 


it is reduced to nothing by we W wars it 1 


eaſions. 


notice of Goloneſs, the director- general of Bata- 
via, when he ventured to affirm that the ſettle- 
ment of Malabar which he had long ſuperintended, 

was one of the moſt important ſettlements belong- 
ing to the company: i am fo far from being of 
your opinion, ſaid general Moſſel, that I could 


* wiſh the ſea had ſwallowed | it up. abour a century | 


ie ago.“ | . 

Br this as it may, the Pow; in the height of 
their ſucceſs, felt the want of a place where their 
veſſels might put in to get refreſhments, , either 
in going to, or returning from India. They were 
undetermined in their choice, when Van-Riebeck 


the ſurgeon, in 650, propoſed the Cape of Good 


| * 21,000),  fÞ 20,00k t. 700. 
8 Bl. 88. ol. 1-5. „ nal. 12%. 
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Tusk obſervations had goubtleſ⸗ leaped the 


 Gacd Hope. 
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ſpiſed. This judicious man, during a flay. of 


| ſome weeks, was convinced that a colony might 
be placed to advantage on this ſouthern extremj- 


ty of Africa, which might ſerve as a ſtaple for 


the commerce of Europe and Aſia. The care of 
forming this ſettlement was committed to him; 


and his meaſures were concerted upon a good 
plan. He cauſed it to be ſtipulated that every 
man who choſe. to fix there ſhould have ſixty 


acres. of land allotted him. Corn, cattle, and 
utenſils were to be provided for thoſe who wanted 


them. Young women taken from alms-houſes 


were given them as companions to ſoften, and to 
ſhare their fatigues. All thoſe, who after three | 
years found the climate did not agree with them, 
had liberty to return to Europe, and to diſpoſe | 


of their poſſeſſions in what manner they pleaſed, 
Having ſettled theſe arrangements he; ſer ſail. 

Tux large tract of country which it was pro- 
poſed to cultivate, was inhabited by the Hotten- 


tots, who, according to a French traveller, are 


divided into ſeveral clans, each of which forms 
an independent village. Their habitations are 


huts covered with ſkins, which cannot be en- 


tered without creeping upon their hands and 
knees, and are diſpoſed in a circle. Theſe huts 


are hardly of any other uſe than to hold a few 


proviſions and houſhold furniture. The Hotten- 


. tots never enter them but in the rainy ſeaſon. | 
| "They are always found lying at their doors; and 
if they interrupt their repoſe it is to ſmoke a 
ſtrong herb which ſerves them inſtead of tobacco. 
1 * Tho 
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"The management of cattle f is the foe — - 
ment of theſe ſavages. As there is but one 
herd in each town which is common to all the 
inhabitants, each of them is appointed to guard 
it in his turn. This poſt requires conſtant. vigi- 
lance, the country being full of wild beaſts, which 
are more voracious at this extremity of Africa 
than in any other part. The ſhepherd ſends out 
ſcouts every day. If a leopard or tyger is ſeen 
in the neighbourhood, the whole town takes up 


arms, and flies to the enemy, who ſeldom eſcapes 


from ſo many poiſoned arraws, nd Pp ſtakes 
hardened i in the fire, 33 
As the Hottentots neither — nor appear to 


haye riches, and that their oxen and ſheep, which 


zs all the property they have, are in common; 


it is natural to imagine that there is little occaſion 
for diſputes among them. They are accordingly | 


united to each other by the cloſeſt ties of friend- 
ſhip: nor do they ever engage in any war, even 


with their neighbours ; ſetting aſide the quarrels - 


between the ſhepherds on account of cattle that 
may have ſtrayed, or been carried off. 


IT has often been. remarked, that public cuſtoms | 


- gave riſe to the firſt colonies, Marks of diſtinc- 
tion were adopted to make men unite and recog- 
nize one another. A broken noſe, a flat head, 

bored ears, paintings, burnings, head-drefles, 
are the uniform characteriſtics of the ſavage world. 
As no plan of morality or education prevails 
among them, it follows of courſe, that univerſal 


cuſtoms muſt with them ſupply the place of po- 


licy and government, Theſe. uncivilized men, 
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* oe 0 K the children of nature, depend entirely on the 


41 „ Te . 


temper of the climate: and hence the Hotten- 
"rots have the manners of ploughmen. | 
Wut the Dutch arrived, the Hottentots were, 


like all people who lead a paſtoral life, full of 


benevolence; 'and partook i in ſome degree of the 


- -uncleanlinefs and ſtupidity of the animals they 


kept. They had inſtituted an order, with which 


they honoured thoſe who had ſubdued any of 


the monſters that were deſtructive to their ſheep- 
folds = and they revered the memory of the he- 
roes who had done ſervice to mankind. The 


apotheboſis of Hercules had the ſame origin. 


RI EB ECK, in conformity to the notions unhap- 


pily prevailing among the Europeans, began to 


take poſſeſſion of the ell commodious part of 
the territory; and he afterwards deſigned to fix 


himſelf there. This behaviour diſpleaſed the na- 


tives. On what pretence, faid their envoy to theſe 
ſtrangers, have you ſow" our lands i ? Why do you 
employ them to feed your cattle ? How world you be- 


have if you ſaw your own fields invaded in this 
manner ? You fortify Four ſelves with no other view 
| than to reduce the Hottentots to Aavery. Theſe 


remonſtrances were followed by ſome hoſtilities, 
which brought the founder of the colony back 


to thoſe principles of Juſtice and humanity, that | 


were agreeable to his natural character. He pur- 
chaſed the country he wanted to occupy for the 
ſum of 90,000 livres * whicn_was paid in mer- 
chandiſe. All parties were reconciled, and from 
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that period to. the preſent. time, there has been 


no further diſturbance. 5 3 
Ir has been proved that the company Fe ex- 


pended 46,000,090 of livres “ in raiſing the co- 


lony to its preſent ſtate, A few particulars will 


enable us to judge how ſo conſiderable a ſum 


has been employed. 


Ir is computed that there are at * Cape of 


Good Hope about twelve thouſand Europeans, 


Dutch, Germans, and French refugees. Some 
part of theſe numbers reſide in the capital, and 
two conſiderable towns: the reſt are diſperſed 
along the coaſt, which extends fifty leagues into 


the country. The ſoil of the Hottentots being 
ſandy, and only good by intervals; the huſband- 


men chuſe to confine themſelves to thoſe places 


where they meet with water, wood, and fertile 


lands; three advantages ſeldom found together, 
Taz company formerly procured ſlaves from 


Madagaſcaf, who alleviated the burthen of the 


white people. Since the French appeared as ri- 
vals, this communication has been diſcontinued. . 


The preſent planters conſiſt of a few Malays, who 


are unaccuſtomed to the climate, and are ſcarce 
fit for the work that is required of them. | 
Ir jt were practicable to make the Hottentots 


ſteady, great advantages might accrue, which 
cannot be hoped for from their preſent character. 


All that has yet been done, has Been to prevail 


with the pooreſt of them to engage in their ſer- 


— 


vice for one, two, or three Nenn. Tae are of a 


* 2,012,500l, «x 
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docile t temper, and perform the work that is expect. 


ed from them; but, at the expiration of their agree- 
ment, they take the cattle that are allowed them 
for wages, rejoin their clan, and never make 


their appearance again till they have öxen or 
ſheep to barter for knives, tobacco, and brandy. 


They find an inexpreſſible charm in the inde- 


pendent and indolent life they lead in their de. 


ſerts. Nothing can wean them from this attach- 
ment. One of their children was taken from 


the cradle, and inſtructed in our manners and 


religion ; ; he made a progreſs anſwerable to the 


pains that were beſtowed upon his education; 


he was ſent to India, and uſefully employed in 


trade. Happening, by accident, to reviſit his 


country, he went to ſee his relations in their hut. 


He was ſtruck with the ſimplicity that appeared 


there; he cloathed himſelf with a ſheep-ſkin, and 
went to the fort to carry back his European ha- 


biliments. 7 am come, ſaid he to the governor, 


A to renounce for ever the mode of life you have taught 


me to embrace. 1 am reſolved to follow, till death, 


' the manners and religion of my anceſtors. As a 


token of my affetion, I will keep the collar and 


ſword you have given me: all the reſt you will 


permit me to leave behind, He did not wait for 
an * but en, and was never heard of 

after. 
oben the character of the Hottentors is 
not ſuch as the Dutch could wiſh, the company 
derive ſolid adyantages from this colony. In- 
deed, the tenth-part of the corn and wine, toge- 
ther "wth their cuſtoms. and other duties, does 
£ not 
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not exceed 240,000 livres“. They gain no more Þ 1 1 K 
than 40, oo by their thick cloths, common — 
thread and cotton pieces, hardware, coals, and 
other inconſiderable articles, which they vend at 
this place. 1 5 | 

Tuazy receive a ſtill Giniltler profit from ry | 
lecques of red wine; and eighty or ninety of 
white, which they carry to Europe every year, 

The lecque weighs about twelve hundred pounds. 
There are only two places in the neighbourhood 
of Conſtantia that produce this wine. The com- 
pany might have it entirely genuine, and at a 
very low rate. Happily the governor finds it 
his intereſt to allow the cultivators to mix it 
with the produce of the adjacent vineyards. By 
this management what remains of this celebrated 
wine, the genuine excellent Cape wine, is ſold 
to foreign veſſels that happen to touch at the 
coaſts at four livres + a bottle. It is generally 
preferable to that which is extorted by tyran- 
y; nothing good being to be expected where 
it is not voluntarily obtained. 

As the expences neceſſary for the ſupport of 
ſo large a ſettlement, ſwallow up, at leaſt, all 
theſe profits taken together, its utility muſt reſt 
upon ſome other foundation. 

Taz Dutch ſhips that fail to and from India 
find a ſafe aſylum at the Cape; a delightful, 
ſerene, and temperate ſky; and learn every thing 
of importance that happens in both thoſe parts 
of the globe. Here they take in butter, meal, 
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3 O 1 * wine, large quantities of pickled vegetables for 
—— their voyage, and for the uſe of the colonies. 


— 


the planters. 


They might derive much greater advantages from 


hence, if the company, blinded by their avidity, 
were not perpetually checking the induſtry of 
They oblige them to part with 
their proviſions at ſo low a price, that they havr 
not, for a long time, been able to p proaure cloai | 
ing and other abſolute neceſſaries. 1 1 

TIs tyrannical conduct might, perhaps, be 
borne with, if the victims of it were authoriſed 


to ſell their ſuperfluous produce to foreign navi- 
gators, whom the convenience of their ſituation, 


or other reaſons, might invite into their ports. 
But a ſpirit of jealouſy in trade, which is one of 
the greateſt evils that can befal mankind, has 
deprived them of this reſource. The Dutch have 
long flattered themſelves, that by with-holding. 
this convenience from other trading nations, they 
ſhould make them. abandon India in diſguſt. 
Notwithſtanding, they have experienced the re- 
verſe of this, their conduct is not altered; though 


it was eaſy to diſcern, that all the wealth which 


flowed into the colony would, ſooner or later, re- 
turn to the company, The governor only is au- 
thoriſed to ſupply the moſt preſſing neceſſities, of 
thoſe who touch at the Cape. Theſe wrong mea- 
ſures, have been, as they muſt neceſſarily be, the 
ſource of a thouſand inconveniencies. 
We muſt, however, do. juſtice to M. Id 
who at preſent preſides over this colony. This 
generous man, during the laſt war, ſet an ex- 


_ ample of benevolence and diſintereſtedneſs, which 
f was 
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was not to be found in any of his predeceſſors. BO 4 
As his underſtanding raiſed him above prejudiee 


and that he had a ſuffieient degree of firmneſs 
to deyiate from the abſurd orders he received, 


he encouraged the nations who endeavoured? to 


ſupplant one another to repair to his colony for 
ſubſiſtence. The price was regulated by ſo juſt 
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a ſtandard, that while it was ſo moderate as to 


invite purchaſers, it was high enough to animate 


the cultivators to induſtry. May this wiſe ma- 


giſtrate long enjoy the pleaſing conſciouſneſs of 


having made the fortune of his fellow. citizens, 
and the glory of having neglected his own! 


Ir the company ſhould adopt his plan, they 
will imitate the ſpirit of their founders, who did 
nothing by chance; and, without waiting for the 
happy events we have been deſcribing, they will 


ſet themſelves to find out a place, which they 


may make the center of their power. They had 
caſt their eyes upon Java as early as the year 


1609. 


manners. A very ſuperſtitious ſpecies of Mo- 
hammediſm conſtituted the prevailing worſhip. 


Some idolaters were ſtill remaining in the inte- 
rior part of the country; and theſe were the only 


inhabitants of Java that were not arrived at the 
laſt ſtage of depravity. This iſland, which was 
formerly under the dominion of a ſingle mo- 


narch, was at that time divided. among ſeveral 


ſovereigns, 


Ta people of this iſland, which is two hun- 
dred leagues in length, and thirty or forty in 
breadth, traced their origin from China, though 
they retained nothing either of its religion or its 


Dominions 


of Java. 


- 


of the Dutch 
in the iſland 
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— 
other. Theſe eternal diſſenſions, while they kept E 


up a military ſpirit among the people, made them 


neglect manners. Their enmity to ſtrangers, and 
want of confidence in each other, would lead 
one to conclude, that they breathed no ſenti- 
ment but hatred. Here men were wolves to 
each other, and ſeemed to unite in ſoeiety more 
for the ſake of committing mutual injuries, than 
of receiving mutual aſſiſtances. A Javaneſe ne- 
ver accoſted his brother without having a po- 
niard in his hand; ever watchful to prevent, 
or prepared to commit ſome act of violence. 
The nobles had a great number of ſlaves, either 
bought, taken in war, or detained for debt, 
whom they treated with the utmoſt inhumanity. 
They cultivated the lands, and performed all 
| Kinds of hard labour; while the Javaneſe was 
employed in ee betel, ſmoking opium, 
paſſing his life with his concubines, fighting, 
or ſleeping. Theſe people poſſeſſed a conſidera. 
ble ſhare of underſtanding, but retained few 
traces of any moral principle. They had not 
ſo much the character of an unenlightened, as 
of a degenerated nation: in ſhort, they were 
a ſett of men, who from a regular government 
had fallen into a kind of anarchy; and gave 
full ſcope to the impetuous emotions which 
nature excites in theſe climates. 5 
TIISõ depraved character of the inhabitants did 
not alter the views of the Dutch with reſpect 
to Java. Their company might, indeed, be 
d by the Engliſh, who were then in poſ- 
ſeſſion | 
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ſeſlon of a part of the trade of this iſland. But . $00x *. 
this obſtacle was ſoon removed. The weakneſs WM 
of James the Firſt, and the corruption of his 
council, had ſo damped, the ſpirits of theſe haughty 
Britons, that they ſuffered themſelves to be ſup- 
planted, without making thoſe efforts that might, 
have been expected from their bravery. The na- 
| tives of the country, deprived of this ſupport, 
were forced to ſubmit; but it required time, 
addreſs, and policy, to accompliſh that ſcheme. 
| [7 was one of the fundamental maxims of the 
Portugueſe to perſuade. thoſe princes they wanted 
to engage or retain in a ſtate of dependence, to 
ſend their children to Goa to be educated at 
the expence of the court of Liſbon, and ini- 
tiated early into its manners and prineiples. But 
this, which was in itſelf a good project, was 
ſpoiled by the conquerors, who admitted theſe 
young people to a paticipation of the moſt cri- 
minal pleaſures, and the moſt ſhameful ſcenes 
of debauchery. The conſequence was, that when 
theſe Indians arrived at maturity, they could 
not help deteſting, or, at leaſt, deſpiſing ſuch 
abandoned inſtructors. The Dutch adopted the 
ſame plan, and improved upon it. They endea- 
voured to convince their pupils of the weakneſs, 
inconſtancy, and treachery of their ſubjects; and 
ſtill more of the power, wiſdom, and good faith 
of the company. By this method they ſtrength- 
ened their uſurpations : but we are obliged to ſay, — 
that the Du: ch employed means that were treach- | 
erous and cruel. 
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Tur government of the iſland, which was 


founded entirely on the feudal laws, ſeemed cal. 
. culated to promote diſcord. Fathers and ſons 
turned their arms againſt each other. They ſup- 

ported the pretenſions of the weak againſt the 
ſtrong, and of the ſtrong againſt the weak, as they 
ſaw oceaſion. They ſometimes took the monarch's 


part, and ſometimes that of his vaſſals. Ir any 
perſon aſcended the throne, who was likely to 


become formidable by his talents, they raiſed up 
rivals to oppoſe him. Thoſe who were not to be 
ſeduced by gold or promiſes, were ſubdued by 
fear. Every day was productive of ſome revolu. 
tion, which was always begun by the intrigues of 
the tyrants, and always ended to their advantage. | 
At length they became maſters of the. moſt im. 
portant - poſts 1 in the inland parts of the country; | 
and of the forts that were built upon the coaſts. | 
Tunis plan of uſurpation was but juſt ready to 


be carried into execution, when a governor was ap- 


pointed at Java, who had a Palace and guards, 
and appeared in great pomp. The company 
thought proper to depart from the principles of 


cconomy they had hitherto adopted; from a per- 


ſuaſion, that the Portugueſe had derived a great 


advantage from tlie brilliant court kept by the 


viceroy of Goa: that the people of the Eaſt. 
were to be dazzled” i in order to be the more 


eafily \ ſubdued : and that, it was neceſſary to 


ſtrike the imagination and the eyes of the In- 


dians, who are guided more by their ſenſes than 


the inhabitants of our * 
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'T HE Dutch had another reaſon. for aſſuming an 


air of dignity. They had been repreſented in 
Aſia as pirates, without a country, without laws, 


and without a ruler. To ſilence theſe calumnies, 
they endeavoured to prevail with ſeveral ſtates ad - 


joining to Java to ſend ambaſſadors to prince Mau- 


rice of the bouſe of Orange. | 
Tue execution of this project procured FR 1 
double advantage, as it gave them credit with the 
eaſtern nations, and flattered the ambition of the 
Stadtholder, whoſe protection was neceſſary to be 
obtained, for reaſons which we are going to ex: 
plain. GS 

Wren the company bud: their excluſive 
privilege, the ſtraits of Magellan, which could 
have no conne&tion with the Eaſt Indies, were im- 
properly enough included. in the grant. Iſaac 


Lemaire, one of thoſe rich and enterpriſing mer- 
chants, who ought every where to be conſidered 


as the benefactors of their country, formed the 
project of penetrating into the South Sea by the 


ſouthern coaſts. . Acceſs being denied by the only 


track that was known at that time; he fitted out 
two ſhips which paſſed a ſtrait, ſince called by his 
name, running between cape Horn and Staten 
land; and were driven by accidents to the coaſt 
of Java, where they were condemned, and the crew 
ſent priſoners to Europe. 

Tuis tyrannical proceeding gave offence to he 


people, already prejudiced againſt an excluſive 


commerce. It was thought abſurd, that inſtead 


of giving thoſe who attempted diſcoveries the en- 
couragement n * a ſtate purely com- 
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mercial ſhould forge ſhackles to confine their i in. 


duſtry. The monopoly, which the avarice of! in- 
dividuals had endured with impatience, became 


more odious when the company ſtretched the con. 


ceſſions that had been made them beyond their 


due bounds. It was found, that as their pride and 
influence increaſed with their power, the intereſt 
of the nation would at length be ſacrificed to the | 
intereſt; or even to the caprice of this formidable 
body. It is probable, that they muſt have ſunk | 
under the public reſentment ; and that the char- 


ter, which was near expiring, would not have been 


renewed, if they had not been ſupported by prince 
Maurice, favoured by the States-General, and en- 


couraged to brave the ſtorm by the ſtrength 825 
derived from their ſettlement at Java. 


© Tmoven the tranquillity of this iſland may have 
been diſturbed by various commotions, ſeveral | 
wars, and ſome conſpiracies, it continues to be as 
much in ſubjection to the Dutch as they wiſh it 


to be. 


| BaNTAM een the weſtern part. One 
675 its ſovereigns having reſigned the crown to his 


ſon, was reſtored to the throne in 1680 by the na- 


rural reſtleſſneſs of his temper, the bad conduct of 
his ſucceſſor, and a powerful faction. His party 
was on the point of prevailing, when the young 
monarch, beſieged in his capital by an army of 
thirty thouſand men, without any adherents, ex- 


cept the companions of his debaucheries, implored 


the protection of the Dutch. They flew to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, beat his enemies, delivered him from his 


s ol and re-eſtabliſhed his authority, Though 


the 


| i 
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the expedition was ſpeedy, W ney 3 and B 3 3 
conſequently could not be expenſive; they con- * 
trived to make the charges of the war amount to a ; 
prodigious ſum. The ſituation: of things would 
not admit of a ſcrutiny into the ſum demanded: for 8 
ſo great a piece of ſervice, and the exhauſted ſtate 
of the finances made it impoſſible to diſcharge it. 
In this extremity this weak prince determined to 
entail ſlavery on himſelf and his deſcendants, by 
granting to his deliverers the excluſive . 1 his 
dominions. Fey 1 F073 
Tux company maintain a this n Eden with : 
three hundred and fixty-eight men, who are fta= - 
' tioned in two bad forts, one of which ſerves as a 
habitation. for the governor, and the other as a pa- 
lace for the king. The expences of this ſettle- 
ment amount to no more than 100,000 livres *, 
vhich are regained upon the merchandiſe ſold 
there. Their clear profits conſiſt of what they 
gain upon three millions weight of pepper, which 
they oblige the inhabitants to ſell at Ws 
livres twelve ſols a hundred. 5 
Task profits are incon ehe i in © cab 
of what the company receives from Tſieribon, 
which it ſubdued without any efforts, without in- 
trigues, and without expence. The Dutch were 
ſcarce ſettled at Java, when the ſultan of this nar- 
row but very fertile tate put himſelf. under their 
protection, to avoid ſubmitting to a neighbouring 
prince more powerful than himſelf. He ſells them 
annually a thouſand laſts of rice, each weighing 
three thouſand three hundred pounds, at ſeventy- 
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* * 1 K fix livres. ſinteen ſols a laſt; a million weight 
— of ſugar, the fineſt of which coſts thirteem livres 
hime ſols I a hundted; one million two hundred 
tdthouſand pounds of coffee, at four ſols I àa pound; 
a hundred quintals of pepper, at four ſols eight 
deniers$ a pound; thirty thouſand pounds of cot. 
ton, the fineſt of which coſts no more than one 
lirte eight ſols I a pound; fix hundred cheufünd 
pounds of areca, at twelve livres a hundred. 
Though fixing theſe prices ſo low is a manifeſt im- 
poſition upon the weakneſs of the inhabitants, the | 
people of I ſieribon, who are the moſt gentle and 
civilized-of any in the iſtand, have never been pro · 
yoked by this injuſtice to take up arms. A hun- 
dred Europeans are ſufficient to keep them in ſub. | 
jection. - The expences of this ſettlement amount 
to no more than 41,000 livres ty WINES yu | 
by. linens/imported thither. 
Tus empire of Mataram, which — ex · 
tended over the whole iſland, and at prefent takes 
up the greateſt part of it, was the laſt that was 
reduced to ſubjection. Often vanquiſhed,” and 
ſometimes vanquiſhing, it continued its ſtruggles 
for independency, when the ſon and brother of 2 
| | ſovereign who died in 1704, diſputed the ſaccef- | 
| 1 ion. The nation was divided between the two ri- 
| 


j | vals: He who was intitled to the crown by order 
dvd of ſucceſſion, had fo viſibly the advantage, that he 
muſt ſoon have got the ſupreme power entirely 
| pe into his hands, if the Dutch had not declared in 
5 favour of his rival. The 1 eſpouſed by theſe 
| 2 About 31. 78. 24. 2. + 825 118. . t 44. 8 About d. 1. 
I About 18, 2d. 4. % 108. 0d. 4 1,7931. 158. 
republicans, 
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conteſts, more active, frequent, well conducted, 
and obſtinate, than could have been expected. 

The young prince, whom they wanted to deprive 
of his ſucceſſion to the king his father, diſplayed 
o much intrepidity, prudence and firmneſs, that 
he would have triumphed over his enemies, had it 
not been for the advantage. they derived from 
their magazines, forts, and ſhips. His uncle 
uſurped his throne; | e himſelf een 
n ++ 5 

_- Warn the company od him to the crown, 
they dictated laws to him. They choſe the place 
where his court was to be fixed, and ſecured his 
attachment by a citadel. in which a guard was 
maintained, with no other apparent view than to 
protect the prince. After all theſe precautions, 


S e 


. *- 


by pleaſures, to gratify his avarice by preſents, and 
to flatter his vanity by pompous embaſſies. From 
this æra, the prince and his ſucceſſors, who were 
_ educated ſuitably to the part they were to act, were 
nothing more than the deſpicable. tools of the deſ- 
potiſm of the company. All that is neceflary for 
their ſupport, is three hundred horſe and four hun- 


pay of the agents, coſts them 760,000 livres “. 
Tat company are amply. reimburſed far this ex- 
pence by the advantages it ſecures them. The 


ſtruction of all the ſmall veſicls and ſloops em- 
plage in the company's, ſervice. They are ſup- 


— 
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they employed every artifice to lull his attention 85 


dred ſoldiers, whoſe maintenance, including the 


harbours of this ſtate afford docks for che con- 


f "a 
| ;epublicans, at length prevailed after. a ſeries of B 0,0 K 
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plied from hence with all the timber that is 
wanted in their ſeveral Indian ſettlements, and in 

Part of their foreign colonies. Here too they load 
their veſſels with the productions with which the 
kingdom is obliged to furniſh" them; conſiſting 
of. five thouſand laſts of rice, at forty-eight livres* 
a laſt z as much ſalt as they require, at twenty. 
eight livres fixteen ſols ＋ a laſt; a hundred thou. 
ſand pounds of pepper, ar nineteen livres four 
ſols Þ a hundred ; all the indigo that is raiſed, at 
three livres F a pound; cadjang, for the uſe of 


their ſhips, ar ſeventy fix livres fixteen ſols I a laſt; 


cotton yarn, from twelve ſols to one livre * 
pound, according to its quality: and the ſmall 


quantity of cardamor't that is prodyced' ws ati 


Haren eee 


Tur iſland of Madura, Which is Wespe Fi | 


34 tie ports of Mataram only by à narrow channel, i 


obliged, by a garriſon of fifteen men, to furniſh. 
gde at a very low rate. This iſland, in common 
with the people of Java, labours under a ſtill more 
odious oppreſſion. The company s commiſſaries 
mäké uſe of falſe meaſure in order to procure a 
larger quantity of goods from the people that are 
to furniſh them. This fraud, practiſed for their 


own private advantage, has not hitherto been pu: | 


- niſhed ; 3 and there is no reaſon to hope that it ever 


will. Balambangan is the only diſtrict in the 
illand of Java, that is not expoſed to theſe iniqui- 
tous practices. The Dutch who Lighted it, on 


» #21, 23. 4 About: 1. 58. ad. 1 168. 9d. J. 5 About 28. 7d. . 
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have held no correſpondence with it. 
Fox the reſt, the Dutch having abated the tur- 


Pho the Javaneſe, by gradually undermining 
the laws that maintained it; and ſatisfied with 


having forced them to give ſome attention to agri- 
culture, and with having ſecured to themſelves a 


commerce perfectly excluſive, have not attempted 


to acquire any property in the iſland. Their ter- 
ritory extends no further than the ſmall kingdom 


of Jacatra. The ravages cominitted by the Dutch 
when they conquered this ſtate, and the tyranny 
that followed that conqueſt, had turned it into a 
deſert. It ſtill remains uncultivated and inactive. 


Tux Dutch, thoſe of them in particular who go 


to India to ſeek their fortunes, were hardly qua- 
lied to recover this excellent ſoil from its ex- 
hauſted ſtate. It was ſeveral. times propoſed to 
have recourſe to the Germans; and by the encou- 
ragements of ſome advances, and ſome gratuities, 
to exerciſe their induſtry in a manner the moſt ad- 
vantageous to the company. What theſe labori- 
ous people might have done in the fields, the 
filk manufacturers from China, and the linen-wea- 
vers from Coromandel, might have executed in 
the workſhops, for the improvement of manufac- 
tures. As theſe uſeful projects did not favour any 
private views, they continued to be nothing more 
than projects. At length the governors-general 
Imhoff and Moſſel, ſtruck with a ſcene of ſuch 
great diſorder, endeavoured to find out a remedy, 


Wir this view they ſold to the Chineſe and 


the Kater Ae at a ſmall Price, the lands which. 


R2 the 


account of its not furniſhing any article of eis =: 
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20 > K the government had acquired by oppreſſive meats, 

GH This management has not produced all the good 
that was expected from it. The new proprietors 
have ſeldom ventured to keep any thing upon their f 
eſtates but ſheep and cattle, for which they have 

an eaſy, certain and advantageous market. 
would have applied theriſetves to Arien, 
Which requires more Fare, greater pecuniary encou- 
rägernents, and a greater number of hands, if ths | 
company did not infift on their furniſhing the com. 
moqdities at the fame price they give for them in 
the reſt of the iſland. At this preſent time there 
are no more than a hundred and fifty thouſand | 
flaves, who are under the direction of a ſmall num- 
ber of free men. The produce of theit labours 
conſiſts of two million weight of coffte, a hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds ef pepper, twenty-five | 
thouſand pounds of cotton, teh thouſand pounds of 
indigo, ten million of fugar, and fix thouſand 
lecques of areca. The two laſt articles have been 
cultivated with more ſpirit than the reſt, becauſe 
private perſons, having the liberty to purchaſe and 
export them, pay ewenty per cent. Gee them 
vw the company. 

TEsE commodities, as wal as al thoſe that 
afe produced in Java, are'carried to Batavia, which 
1s built pens ruins'of the W a of Ja 
catra. 7 

A cry which: has become fo vadderable 4 

mart, muſt have received many ſucceſſive im- 
pPtovements. It is well built; the houſes, though 
not magnificent, are pleaſant, commodious, and 


5 well furniſhed ; the ſtreets are broad, running in 
: N trait 
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frair lines, with rows of large trees on each fide, W 9,9 K 


and canals cut through them; they are always GY 


clean, though it has not been thought proper to 


pave them, for fear of increaſing the heat by too 
ſtrong a reflection of the ſun's rays. All the pub- 8 
lic buildings have an air of grandeur; and the 


generality of travellers look upon Batavia as one 


of the fineſt cities in_the world. | 
Taz number of inhabitants, including the ſub-- 
urbs and liberties, does not exceed a hundred 


thouſand. The greateſt part of them are ſlaves. 


Here are likewiſe Malayans, Javaneſe, free Ma- 
caſſars, who are all of them indolent; and Chineſe, 
who have the excluſive exerciſe of all trades, are 
the only cultivators of the ſugar-cane, and manage 


all the manufactures. The number of Europeans 
may amount to ten thouſand ; of theſe, four thou- 


ſand born in India, are, to an inconceivable de- 
gree, degenerated. Fhis ſtrange perverſion is pro- 
bably owing to the generally "received cuſtom of 
committing the care of their education to flayes. 


Tux corruptions at Batavia have, however, been 


exaggerated. Diſſolute manners are not more pre- 
valent there than in other ſettlements formed by 
the Europeans in Ma. 
drink to exceſs; but the ties of marriage are held 
ſacred. None but unmarried men keep concu- 
bines, who are generally of the rank of ſlaves. 


It is true, the people 


The prieſts have endeavoured to ſtop the progreſs 


of theſe connections, which are always ſecret, by 
refuſing to baptize the offspring of them; but 
they are become leſs rigid, ſince a carpenter be- 
9 0 dhe companys who choſe his fon Gould | 
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be of ſome religion or other, took 1 it into > his head 
fo have him circumciſed, EY EPR en 

Luxvkx has maintained its ground mote ſuc. 
ceſsfully than concubinage. The ladies, who are 


univerſally ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves 


by the richneſs of their dreſs, and the magnificence 


of their equipage, have carried their taſte for finery 
to excels, They never ſtir out without a nume. 


rous train of ſlaves z ; and either ride in magnifi- 
cent cars, or are catried in ſuperb palanquins. 
They wear gold or ſilver tiſſues, or fine Chineſe 
fartins, with a net of gold thrown over them; and 


their head-dreſs is loaded with pearls | and dia- 


monds. In 1758 the government attempted to 


reform theſe extravagancies, by preſeribing a mode 


of dreſs ſuitable to each rank. Theſe regulations 
were received with contempt, means were found 
to elude, | or to purchaſe an immunity from them, 


and no change took place. It would, indeed, 
have been a ſtrange ſingularity, if the uſe of pre- 
cious ſtones had been diſcontinued in the country 
that produced them; and that the Dutch had re- 


gulated a ſpecies of luxury in India, which they 


brought from thence with a view of introducing, 


or increaſing it in this pack of the world. The 
force and example of an European government 


: ſtruggle 1 in vain againſt the laws TY manners of 
the climate of Alia  _ 


Taz heats, which might naturally be- anche 


to be exceſſive at Batavia, are allayed by an agree- 


able ſea-breeze, which begins to blow every day 
at ten o'clock, and continues till four. The nights 
are rendered cool by land-breezes, which die away 
- FV!!! Tt ar 
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at 1 It would contribute to make the air 3 
as pure as the {ky is ſerene, if the canals were made va 
ſomewhat deeper, and ſluices were conſtructed. | 
Diſorders are not, however, very frequent bere. 
The mortality that prevails among the ſoldiers and 
' ſailors, is rather owing to debauchery, bad pro- 
viſions and arge than to the inclemency of the 
climate. ARE et | aut 
Norhixo can be. 1 more agreeable PRs the en- 
virons one or two leagues round the capital. The 
country is interſperſed with delightful:yillas, plan- 
tations that yield an agreeable ſhade, and gardens 
finely ornamented, and even diſpoſed with taſte. 
It is the faſhion to live there all the year, and 
the people in office only come to Batavia to tranſact 
public buſineſs. Theſe charming retreats formerly 
owed their tranquillity to forts erected at a certain 
diſtance from one another, to prevent the incur- 
ſions of the | Javaneſe. Since theſe people have 
contracted a habit of ſlavery, theſe redoubts ſerve 
as barracks for the refreſhment of the recruits, 
after the fatigues of a long voyage. Tak 
- BaTav1a is ſituated at the bottom of a deep 
bay, containing ſeveral iſlands of a middling ſize, 
which reſiſt the impetuoſity of the ſea. It is, pro- A 
perly ſpeaking, a road; but is as ſafe a retreat - 
from all winds, and in all ſeaſons, as the beſt har- 
bour. The only inconvenience is the difficulty of 
going, in ſtormy weather, aboard the ſhips that 
are obliged to anchor at a conſiderable diſtance. 9 
The ſhips undergo the neceſſary repairs at the 
ſmall iſland of Onruſt, which, though two leagues 
and g malt diſtant, i is one of thoſe that chiefly con- 8 
R 4 9 tribute 
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** "vi tribute to the goodneſs s of the road. Ir forms an q 
# excellent dock, is well fortified, and never with. 

out three or four hundred European carpenters ; 

_ - and as veſſels can eaſily take in their lading there, 
magazines are erected for the reception of the 
. larger kinds of merchandiſe intended for exporta- | 
tion. A pretty conſiderable river, after fertilizing | 
the fields, and refreſhing Batavia, falls into the | 
ſea, for no other purpoſe, as it ſhould ſeem, than to 
ſerve as a channel of communication between the 
town and the ſhipping. The lighters that are 
cC.ontinually meeting each other in this paſſage, and 
formerly drew twelve feet water, are reduced to 
one - half: the ſands and rubbiſh have formed a 
bank, which, if ſuffered to increaſe, will prove an 
inconvenience, and occaſion a very conſiderable ex- 
pence. It is well worth while, on account of the 
importance of Batavia, to pay a ſerious attention 
= cd. every thing that may contribute to the improve: 
= ment and utility of its road, ROE is che ae im- 
| if | portant one in India. 
ALL the veſſels ſent out by the cbmpavy from 
Europe to Aſia touch at Batavia; and except thoſe 
that go directly from Bengal to Ceylon, they are 
laden in their return with all the articles of thoſe 
rich fales, which create among us ſo much ſur- 
prize and admiration, 


Tax expeditions to the” different | Emiport of 
India are hardly leſs; perhaps they are more con- 
ſiderable. European veſſels are employed in this 
ſeryice during the unavoidable ſtay they are 
obliged to wa in theſe remote ſeas, TY 
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Tals two-fold navigation is founded upon that 5 CEP 
; which connects all the Dutch ſettlements with Ba- nd 
tavia. Thoſe that lie to the eaſt are led from their 
ſituation, the nature of their merchandiſe, and 
their wants, to keep up a more frequent corre- 
ſpondence with it than the reſt. But all of them 
are obliged to have paſs- ports. Any ſhip belong- 
ing to a private perſon, that ſhould neglect this 
precaution, which was taken to. prevent fraudulent 
trade, would be ſeized by the ſloops that are con- 
tinually cruiſing in theſe latitudes. When they 
artive at the place of their deſtination, they deliver 
to the company ſuch of their commodities as they 
have reſerved the excluſive trade of to themſelves, 
and diſpoſe of the reſt to whom they pleaſe. The 
ſlave· trade conſtitutes one of the principal branches 
of the commerce laſt mentioned. Six thouſand of 
both ſexes are annually carried to Batavia, where 
they are employed in domeſtic ſervice, the culti- 
vation of the lands, or manufactures. The Chi- 
neſe, who cannot bring or invite over any of their 
countrywomen, m their * * the 
ſlaves. 
I cheſe articles of importation may. be added 
thoſe brought every year, by a dozen Chineſe 
junks, from Emoy, Limpo, and Canton. Their 
cargo is yalued at about three millions , and con- 
ſiſts of camphire, porcelain, ſilk and cotton ſtuffs, 
which are uſed in Batavia and the reſt of the Dutch 
colonies z of unwrought filks, which are bought 
| by the company when they are in any conſiderable 
quantity, or which, when there are bur few of 
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to Macaſſar or Sumatra, where the great have 


pagnes made of them; of tea, which was for- 


merly engroſſed by the company, but is now 


given up co private traders, who ſend it to Eu- ; 
rope, where it is ſold: by the company, who de- 


duct forty per cent. for the freight. This tea is 


generally bad, and of the coarſeſt quality. 
A Taz junks, which beſides the aforementioned . | 


articles regularly bring two thouſand Chineſe 


to Java, who come thither in hopes of making 


their fortunes, carry back ſtags' pizzles and the 


fins of the ſhark, which are reckoned among 


the delicacies of the table in China. Another 
article they receive in exchange from Batavia is 
tripam, to the annual amount of two thouſand 


peculs. Each pecul, weighing a hundred and 


twenty- five pounds, ſells: from twelve to forty 


livres “ according to its quality. It grows only 
two feet from the ſea upon the barren rocks of 


the eaſt, and of Cochin- china, from whence it 
18 carried to Batavia, together with thoſe birdsꝰ 
neſts ſo much celebrated all over the eaſt which 


are found in the ſame places. A pecul of the 


lait-mentioned merchandiſe ſells from” 1,400 to 


2, 800 livres I. and the Chineſe carry away one 
thouſand. Theſe neſts are of an oval ſhape, an 
anch high, three inches round, and weigh about 
half an ounce. They, are formed by a ſpecies 
of the fwallow ; its head, breaſt, and wings are 


of a fine ee and its ere ur WS.” They 
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with ſalt and ſpices, they make a nouriſhing, 
wholeſome, and delicious jelly, and are an arti- 


cle of the higheſt luxury at the tables of the 


eaſtern Mohammedans. Their whiteneſs conſti- 
tutes their delicacy. The Chineſe likewiſe car- 
ry away calin and pepper, though the company 
reſerved the exportation of thoſe articles ro them- 
ſelves. Their principal agents pretend, for their 


own advantage, that theſe exportations are nor 


prejudicial to the body which has intruſted its 
intereſts to their management. 

Tux traffic of the Chineſe at Batavia, beſides 
the merchandiſe they export from thence, brings 
them in ſome ready money. This wealth is in- 
creaſed by the conſiderable ſums that the Chi- 


neſe ſettled at Java remit to their families, and 


by the ſums ſooner or later amaſſed by thoſe, 
who, content with their fortune, return to their 
own country, of which they ſeldom loſe ſight. 
Tur Europeans are not ſo well treated at Ba- 
tavia as the Chineſe, None ag* admitted there 
as merchants, but the Spaniards. Their ſhips 
come from Manilla with gold, which is the 


produce of the iſland; and with. cochineal and 


piaſtres brought from Mexico. They take in 


exchange, linens for their own uſe and that of 


Acapulco; but the prineipal article is cinna- 
mon, the conſumption of which is much in- 


creaſed - 2200 the grove uſe of chocolate in the 
| Wo new 


25r 
are eee of the ſpawn of fiſh, or of a gluti⸗ B 0 * 
nous froth which the agitation of the ſea leaves — 


upon the rocks, to which they are faſtened at 
the bottom and on the fide, When ſeaſoned, 
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new world, and che progreſs it is daily making 


in Europe. Since the Engliſh and French have | 
failed to the Phillippines, the former branch of 


this trade has conſiderably declined ; the latter 


ſuffered a change in the year 1759. Before that 
time, cinnamon was fold to the Spaniards ata | 


moderate Price; - - but, at preſent, they are ex» 
_ pefted to give the ſame that it bears in Ey. | 
rope. This innovation occaſions a coolneſs be. 
tween the two colonies. The conſequences of 
this miſ underſtanding have not come to our | 
knowledge. | 

— ALL we know is, that the F mito . ever 
20 to Batavia but in time of war. They pur. 


_ chaſe rice and arrack there for the uſe of their | 
| -ſhips and their ſettlements, and make their pay- 


ments for theſe commodities _ in e, or bills 


of exchange. 


Tux Engliſh are oftener ſeen there. All their 


veſſels coming from Europe to China put in at 


this harbour under pretence of taking in freſh ' 


water; but in reality with a view of. vending the 
goods, which are the property of the ſhip's com- 


pany, conſiſting of cloths, hard-ware, glaſſes, 
arms, h wines, and Portugal oils. This 


clandeſtine trade ſeldom exceeds a million of 


livres *. | - 
mz the Engliſh veſſcls ſent from Europe, 

there are three or four belonging to the ſame 
nation, which are every year fitted out for Ba- 
tavis from different parts of A. They have 
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attempted: to ſell opium and linens there, but Boo 92 
have been obliged to diſcontinue this importa- — 
tion, which was too prejudicial to private in- 
tereſt to be permitted. Their trade is limited 
to the purchaſe of ſugar, which they export to 
all parts, atid of arrack, prodigious quantities 
of which are conſumed in their colonies: Ar- 
rack is a kind of brandy made of rice, fyrup 
of ſugar, and cocoa-tree, which, after being 
fermented together, are diftilled. This is one 
among other branches of trade which the Dutch 
by their induſtry have deprived the Portugueſe 
of. The art of making arrack, which was ori- 
ginally eſtabliſhed at Goa, has for the moſt Fu 
been transferred to Batavia. 
ALL imported or exported commodities ' pay 
this city a tax of five per cent. 'The revenue 
ariſing from the cuſtoms is farmed at the rate 
of 1,828,000 livres ® The extent of the trade 
muſt not be eſtimated by this rule, which, how- 
| ever, is always the moſt to be depended upon. 
The people in office pay what they think proper, 
and the company pay nothing, as that would be 
paying to themſelves. Though they are here, 
as well as in other places, the only merchants = 
in the iſland, the profits ariſing from the pro- . 
ductions peculiar to Batavia, do not defray the 
expences of this celebrated ma which amount 


to ſix millions +. 17 et No The manner 
One of the articles of this expence, R 
18 fairs of the _- 
undoubtedly "oY x is the maintenance — 
1 * 8 pauany in 8 
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K of a council, which. gives laws to all the ſettle. | 


ments in India, and has the ſole direction of 
affairs. This council is compoſed of | the go- 
vernor of the Dutch Indies, the director-gene- 
ral, five directors in ordinary, and a ſmall num 
ber of extraordinary counſellors, which laſt have 


no votes, and only ſupply the place of the de- 


ceaſed counſellors in t till ſucceſſors are 


appointed. i 
Tux power of nomination to 1 offices. Is 


veſted i in the direction at home. They are open 


to all who have money, or are relations or re- 


tainers to the governor- general. On his demiſe, | 
the directors in ordinary proviſionally appoint a | 


ſucceſſor, who ſeldom fails to be confirmed in his 


employment. If the ae aan he i 


SS <a „ 


all the honours. granted to — renden th 
retire. 85 ' | 12 0 * * 


TE governor-general reports to. the counci 


the ſtate of all affairs in the iland of Java: and 


each counſellor, that of the province intruſted to 
his care. The director has the inſpection of the 
cheſt and magazines at Batavia, which ſupply the 
reſt of the ſettlements. All purchaſes and all 


ſales are directed by him. The ſignature of the 


company is indiſpenſably ne in all com-. 


mercial tranſactions. Lats: 
 Tyovon all points ought, Arictly: ſpeaking 
to. he decided; in the council by a majority of 


votes, the govet nor- general ſeldom fails to ex- 
erxciſe an uncontrouled authority. This influence 


is owing to the care he takes to admit none 
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but perſons of inferior abilities, and to the i in⸗ 
tereſt they find in making their court to 8 


in order to advance their fortunes. If on any 


occaſion he meets with an oppoſition that thwarts 
his deſigns, he is at liberty to take his own 
meaſures, making Wieſel ara rnn ey _ 


+ 


conſequences. | 
TRE rege Feser le a all ite reſt of 10 


officers, is appointed only for five years, but 


uſually holds his place during life. There have 
formerly been inſtances of governors. general who 


have retired from buſineſs, to paſs their days 
in tranquillity at Batavia; but the ill treatment 


erperienced from their ſucceſſors, has, of late 
years, determined them to remain in their poſt 


till death. They formerly appeared in great ſtate, 
but it was laid aſide by governor- general Imhoff, 
as uſeleſs and troubleſome. Though all orders 
of men may aſpire to this digniry, none of the 
army, and but few of the gown, have been 
known to obtain it. It is always filled by mer- 
chants, becauſe the ſpirit of the company is en- 


tirely commercial. Thoſe who are born in India 
have ſeldom ſufficient addreſs or abilities to pro- 


cure it. The preſent preſident, however, has 


never been in Europe. 
Taz falary, of this principal officer is but 
ſlender ; he has no more than two thouſand livres“ 
a month, and ſubſiſtence equal to his pay. The 
greateſt part of his i incoine ariſes from the liberty 


allowed him, of taking as much as he pleaſes 


* 251. 105. | f 
from 


* 


} 


BOOK from the magazines. at prime coſt, and from 


ww the liberty he aſſumes of trading to any ex. 
tent he judges convenient. The income of the 


en members of the a is wn 


ah: ws er en bees e a hin Wop 


goods to the ſame amount. 


Tux council meets but twice a week, unleſs ; 
when ſome extraordinary events require a more 

ſtrict attendance. They appoint to all civil and mi. 
litary employments in India, except thoſe of the 
writer and ſerjeant, which they thought might 
be left, without inconvenience, at the diſpoſal 
of the governors, of the reſpective ſettlemenu. 
On his advancement to any poſt, every man is 
. obliged to take an oath, that he has neither 
promiſed, nor given any thing to obtain his em- 
ployment. This cuſtom, which is very ancient, 
familiarizes people to falſe oaths, and proves no 
bar to corruption. Whoever conſiders the num: | 
ber of abſurd and ridiculous oaths neceſſary to | 
be taken at preſent in moſt countries, on being 
admitted into any ſociety or profeſſion whatever, 
will be leſs ſurpriſed to find prevarication ſtill 
prevails where perjury has led the way. 
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ALL connections of commerce, not excepting 


that of the Cape of Good Hope, are made by 
the council, and the reſult of them alway falls | 
under their cognizance. Even the ſhips that ſail 


directly from Bengal and Ceylon, only carry to 


Europe the invoices of their cargoes. Their 
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accompts, as well as all others, are ſent 8 B 0 * 
tavia, where a general , is ent of all = 
airs, ie ire 
Tu council of India i is not a Phan 8 
nor is it independent. It acts in ſubordination 
to the direction eſtabliſhed in the United Pro- 
vinces. Though this is, in the ſtrict ſenſe of 
the word, a direction, the care of diſpoſing of 
the merchandiſe twice a year, is divided between 
fix chambers concerned in this commerce. Their 
buſineſs is more or leſs, ed to the * 
that belong to them. 
Tux general aſſembly, which 10 the direction 
of the buſineſs of the company, is compoſed 
of directors of all the chambers. Amſterdam 
nominates eight; Zealand, four; each of the 


n- other chambers, one; and the ftate but one, 

ic, Hence we ſee that Amſterdam, having half the - ; 
no number of voices, has only one to gain to ena- 5 1 
n- ble it to turn the ſcale, where every queſtion 

to is to be decided by a majority of votes. | 

os Tais body, which is compoſed of ſeventeen 

er, perſons, meets twice or thrice a year, during 


ill fir years at Amſterdam, and two at Middle 
= burg. The other chambers are too inconſidera - 
ng ble to enjoy this prerogative. It having. been 
by Wi found by experience, that the ſucceſs frequent- 
ls Wh !y depended on ſecret intrigues, it was propoſed, | 
ſall about the middle of the laſt century, to chuſe 
o four of the moſt able of the ſeventeen depu-· 
en ties, and to inveſt them with authority to re- 
pulate all affairs in Europe and India, without 


= _ the 
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Bo 10 K the conſent of their 

- law” ing obliged even to aſk their opinion. 
| IT is true, their myſterious pe". and 
the conſequences of them, cannot long be kept 
a ſecret. The fleet that returns at the end of 
the ſummer, brings their books of accounts re- 
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0 eagues, and vithout be, 


gularly from India. 5k They are compared With 
thoſe in Europe. The general balande of the 
company's accounts are always publiſhed in May. 


Every perſon concerned knows what he has gain- 


ed or loſt. The gain is commonly conſiderable. 

Tak company's fund did not at firſt ex. 
ceed 12,919,680 livres“; Amſterdam furniſhed | 
7,349,830 T: 3 Zealand, 2,667,764 4.3 Delft, 


940, ooo $'; Rotterdam, 354,800 ; Horn, 


533,736 Enchuyſen, 1,07 3, 5 +F+ | 
TEIS Fra was divided into ſums of 6,000 


hvres tt; - which were called ſhares. 
Taxis numbers were two thouſand one hun- 


dred: ſince 1692, however, the profits are di. 


vided into two thouſand one hundred and thir- 
ty. It was then that the company, which bad 
always been protected by the houſe of Orange, 
and ſtill ſtood in need of its aſſiſtance, made 
the ſtadtholder a preſent of a a revenue of oo 


| ſhares for life. 


Tur ſhares ſell for ready money, or upon 
credit, like merchandife. No other form is, re- 
quiſite than to ſubſtitute the name of the buyer 
for that of the ſeller f in the company 1 books, 


| A | + 221,955). 18. 34. t 116,714], 133.64, 
5 41,1251, [| 15-522k, 106.  $# 33,350]. 196. 
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dhe only title by which they are held by the B © 10 * 
proprietor. Avarice and the ſpirit of commerce — 


have invented another method of acquiring a ſhare 
in this traffic. Perſons who have no ſtock to 


| ſell, and who do not intend to buy, enter into 
a reciprocal engagement, that one of the parties 
ſhall deliver, and the other receive. a certain 
number, at ſuch a time, at a price agreed upon: 


i On the day fixed, they compute the difference _ 
between the current price of the ſtocks and their 


value when the agreement was made; they ſettle 
the balance of the account in money, and the 
tranſaction is over. The deſire of gaining, and 
the fear of loſing by theſe ſpeculations, is pro- 


ductive of great anxiety. They invent good or 
bad news; they favour or oppoſe the reports 


of others; they try to penetrate the ſecrets of 
the court, or to purchaſe thoſe of foreign mi- 
niſters. Theſe claſhing intereſts have often di- 
ſturbed the public tranquillity. Matters have 
even been carried to ſuch a height, that the 


public have been obliged to take meaſures to 
put a ſtop to the rage of ſtock-jobbing. The 


moſt efficacious method has been to declare all 


bargains of ſale for time null and void, un- 
leſs it appears, by the company's books, that 
the ſeller was a proprietor at the time the bar- 


gain was made. Men of honour hold them- 
ſelves obliged to fulfil their engagements, not- 
vithſtanding this law: but it is natural to think 


that it muſt, and indeed it does, make theſs | 


tranſactions leſs frequent, 


nn. Tas 


Cauſes of 
the proſpe- 
rity of the 
companys | 
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Tut price of ſtocks, which may be looked 
pon as the true thermometer 'of the .company, 


has often varied. Injudicious or - unſucceſsful 
treaties, | freſh competitions, accidents unavoida- 


bly attending an extenſive commerce, the tran- 
quillity or the diſturbances of India, and of Eu. 
rope in particular, have occaſioned theſe changes. 
For ſome. years the ſtanding price of ſtocks has 
been two hundred and forty per cent. more than 
their original value. They formerly roſe as high 


as ſix hundred and fifty per cent. So conſidera- 


ble an advantage muſt have greatly enriched the 
original proprietors of theſe funds, and the fa- 


milies that inherit them: but the preſent pur- 


chaſers ſeldom get more than three and a half 


per cent. intereſt for their money. This remarka- 


ble proſperity. has no parallel in hiſtory. Let us 


try to explain the cauſes of it. 


Tux earlieſt ſucceſs of the company was owing 
to their having the good fortune, in leſs than 
half a century, to take more than three hun- 


dred Portugueſe: veſſels. Theſe ſhips, ſome of 
which were bound for Europe, and others for 
different ſea ports in India, were laden with the 
ſpoils of Aſia, This wealth, which the captors | 


had the honeſty not to meddle with, brought 
to the company [immenſe returns, or ſerved to 
procure them. Fhus the ſales were very con- 
fiderable, ne. the ex parts were 990 mode- 
rate 

Tux ls af” the maritime power ; of the 


Pertugueſe, encouraged the Dutch to attack the 
ſeulements belonging to that nation, and great- 


ly 
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rous artillery, and provided with every- thing 


that government and the rich individuals of a 


victorious nation might naturally be ſuppoſed 
to have collected together for their protection. 


To form a juſt idea of this advantage, we need 


only conſider ' what jit has coft other nations 
to obtain permiſſion to fix in an advantageous 
ſituation, to build houſes, magazines, and forts; 
and to procure all the conveniencies rn for 
their ſecurity, or their commerce. 
Wu the company found themſelves in 46k 
ſeſſion of ſo many rich and well eſtabliſhed ſet- 


tlements, they did not give way to a gralping 
ambition. They were deſirous of extending their 


commerce, not their conqueſts. They can hard- 


ly be accuſed of any inſtances of injuſtice, ex- 


cept thoſe that ſeemed neceſſary to ſecurt their 
power. The Eaſt was no longer a ſcene of blood- 
ſhed, as it had been at the time, when the deſire 
of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by martial exploits, 
and the rage of making proſelytes, gave the 
Portugueſe a IgE air e _ e 
ed in India. 

Tux Dutch e to 8 et aber to 
revenge, and reſcue the natives of the country, 


than to enſlave them. They maintained no wars 


with them, but ſuch as were neceſſary to pro- 


eure ſettlements upon their coaſts, and to oblige. 
them to enter into treaties of commerce. It is 


true, theſe 
them, 


people received no advantage from 
and were deprived of 4 great part of 


83 . their | 
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1 del the conqueſt of them. They found 1 Foc K 
the forts ſtrongly built, defended by a nitme- - 
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BD * K their liberty ; bur in other reſpects, their new 
— maſters, rather leſs barbarous than the conquer 

ors they diſpoſſeſſed, left the Indians at liber- 
ty to govern themſelves, and did not compel 
them to change their Wr their W or 
their religion. | 
By their manner of poſting, and; diſtributing. 
their forces, they contrived to keep the people 
in awe, whom they had at firſt conciliated by 
their behaviour. If we except Cochin and Ma. 
lacca, they had nothing upon the continent but 
factories and ſmall forts. The iſlands of Java 
and Ceylon contained their troops and maga- 
zZines: and from thence their ſhips maintained 

their authority, and - their trade . 

out India. 

' Tuts trade became very conſiderable by the 
 Ipices falling into their hands, after the deſtruc- 
tion of the Portugueſe ſettlements. The demand 

for this valuable article has been more or leſs 
extenſive, according to circumſtances. At pre- 
ſent they ſell every year a hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds of cloves in India, and three 
hundred and fifty thouſand in Europe: the price 
in both parts of the world is fixed at ten livres“ 

a pound. Though the Dutch give no more than 
eight ſols and a few deniers + a pound, it coſts 
them four livres fix ſols 2, on account of charges 
and deficiencies; India takes off no more than 
a hundred choufand weight of nutmegs, where 
as Europe conſume: eee ou Roy thou | 
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i is bought at. the, rate of two fols B 9s H K 


_ deniers ® a, pound, and the neceſſary or 
pences bring it to two livres ten ſols . 


ſells for ſeven livres ten ſols 7, on this ſide 2 


Cape, and for no more than five livres twelve 


ſols F, on, the other ſide. This difference will 


never induce, any, merchant, to bring us the nut- 


meg; becauſe the nuts that are ſent all over 

Aba are ſhrivelled, have no oil in them, and 
olten decay. Ten thouſand pounds of mace is 
ſufficieng f for the ſupply of India, a hundred thou: Cap 


ſand for that of Europe. The prime coſt is 
ſixteen ſols fix deniers || a pound, it riſes to five 


lies eight ſols ®*,, and, "3s Ol ſold every where at 


twelve livres ſixteen; ſols r. As for the ein · 
namon, the conſumption of it in Europe does 


not exceed four hundred thouſand weight, and 
in India it does not amount to two hundred 
thouſand ; the greateſt part of Which is 17 


to Manilla for the uſe of i Spaniſh America. 


is every where ſold by the company — | 


at the rate of ten livres ten ſols 4 a pound; 


though it does not coſt them twelve ſols $$. 


That which they refuſe to purchaſe, as being 
too coarſe, is made into oil. They make pre- 


chuſe to purchaſe it; and it ſells here from about 
twenty to fifty or ſixty livres {||| an ounce. The 


mel is ſo ** the ſame gan e 
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that it would be com monly, if not univerſally | 
uſed; if the Dutch did not aſk ſo high a price 
for it: it being more for their r advantäge to => 
this ſpice in its original form. 1 

WI᷑ cannot conclude this important aitich I 
without obſerving, © that in proportion as the 
company's profits have decreaſed, they have raiſed 
the-price of ſpices both in India and Europe. 
This, though in itſelf a bad expedient, has not 
injured in any great degree the ſale of cloves and 
nutineg, for which there is no ſuccedaneum, 
But the caſe has been otherwiſe in regard to 
eimamon. A ſpurious kind has, in ſeveral 
markets, been ſubſtituted for the genuine; and 
this branch of commerce is viſibly on the de. 
cline, 8990 wil continue to * more hg 3 
day. ii 
>The: company hn * no Wan to pre- 
ford the excluſive trade of pepper, which they 
held for: ſome time. Though their attempts have 
not. been quite ſucceſsful, they have ſo far gained 
their. point, as to maintain a conſiderable” ſupe- 
riorĩty over their competitors, The: quantity 
they ſell of this article in Europe amounts to 
five millions weight, and three millions five hun- 
dred weight in India. The company purchaſe it, 
upon the whole, at 'thirty-fix livres à hundred 
weight, and ſell it to us at a hundred livres +, 
and from forty- eight to ſever .. to 
the people of Aſia. 

II. conſequence of the ſale of ſpices, the greateſt 
part of the India trade muſt of courſe fall into 
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thi band The neceſſity of 


exporting them, gave ths rs an opportunity 


of appropriating to themſelves ſeveral other 
branches of commerce. In proceſs of time they 


became maſters of the coaſting trade of Aſia, 
2s they were already of that of Europe. This 


navigation employed a great number of ſhips 
and ſailors, who without cauſing' any pos. pag to ; 


the company contributed to its ſecurity. 

By virtue of theſe ſuperior advantages, ny 
were enabled, for a long time, to prevent the 
attempts of other nations to interfere in the In- 


dian trade, or to make them abortive. The 


produce of this rich country came to the Eu- 
ropeans through the hands of the Dutch; who 
never experienced thoſe reſtraints from their coun- 


try, which have in later times been impoſed 


every where elſe. The government, convin- 


ced that the proceedings of other nations neither 


ought, nor could be a rule to direct theirs, al- 
ways gave the company leave to diſpoſe of their 


merchandiſe at the capital freely, and without 
reſerve. At the time this ſociety was inſtituted, 


the United Provinces had neither any manu- 
factures nor crude materials to work upon. It 


was, therefore, no inconvenience, but rather a 


point of great policy, to allow, and even en- 
courage, the citizens to wear linens and ſtuffs 
imported from India. The various manufac- 


tures which were introduced into the republic, 


in conſequence of the repeal of the edict of 


Nantz, might have induced them to lay aſide 
_ thoughts of purchaſing their cloathing from 


f 


ſo 


* 22 * ſo ITY a n 30 et fondneſs that pre- 
| ä yailed.in Europe at that time for French faſhions, 
had given ſo advantageous. an opening for the 
manufactures of the refugees, that they had not 
the leaſt idea of departing from the ancient chan · 
vel. Since the high price of labour, the ne- 
ceſſary eonſequence- of a redundancy of money, 
has leſſened. the manufactures, and obliged 
the nation to trade upon a frugal plan, India 
ſtuffs have had a greater run than ever. It was 
thought that fewer inconveniences would ariſe 
from enriching the Indians than the Engliſh. or 
French, whoſe. proſperity would not fail to haſten 
the ruin of a ſtate, the opulence; of which iz 
only ſupported. by the ale enn 
indolence of her Danes. Lets 


25 the company z, but the change is at lat < 
feted, potwithſtanding the. flattering illuſions of 


an imaginary proſperity... A detail of a wil 
ſet this truth in a clear light. | 


Wr have ſeen that the ö 1 the 
company, which. has never been ſince augment: 
ed, was no more than 12,919, 680 livres“. With 
this ſlender capital, they attacked the Sp aniar 
and Portugueſe. in the Indian ſeas, gained con- 
queſts over theſe, then warlike nations, and over 
the people of Aſia, whoſe numbers, at leaſt, 
rendered them formidable they formed maga: 
Zines, built cities, and erected forts without num - 
ber z and oftabliſhed or dene dr ee 
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merce . by force of arms. Theſe amazing ex- 1 09 K 
pences laſted from the firſt inſtitution of the 


company till the year 1665, the æra when all 


their acquiſitions were made, all their ſettlements 


formed. During this long and reſtleſs period, 
the annual ee eee to twenty and 4H 
fourchs per cent. $3 91) % lh Herd +; 

Tux company had Aft no dessen to 
ſend one fleet after another into the euſt, to 
aſſert the dominion = thoſe ſeas, to raiſe new 


armies” to ſubdue or awe their enemies; 6? 


0 laviſm their blood and treaſure in ſecur- 

ing their 1 Their oper Were 
only thoſe * f a briſk” and advantageous com. 
merce ; and; conſequently; their dridend, tin 
the year 1728, increaſed to about three and 
twenty per cent. It has finte that time gra- 
dually fallen to twenty, fiftecn, and even lower. 
A further reduction will in all probability take 


place, and we ſfiall now Kue the reaſons Pew 


which this conjecture ' is founded. 


Iris demonſtrated, 'that at the cloſing * hd 
books in 1751, the capital of the compaty in 


India did not amount to more than 71,000,000 


livres e, the fleet that was 'on its way to Eu- 
rope ſtood them in 19,200,000 +, and the veſ- 
ſels fitted out for India in 3;000,060 of livres ᷑ 


They had a debt of 14,000,000 of livres'$/ in 


India, and were 22,400,000 livres | in arrears 


in Eure 0 0. e che ſtock of the N 
r 
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pany; excluſive of their nen did 
exceed 36.800, lire. 
Or this ſum, inconſiderable as it was, thin 
were only 23.400, qo0 livres + in commercial 
effects; that is to ſay, ready money, merchan. 
diſe, and good debts. The remainder conſiſted 
of bad debts to the amount of 3, ooo, ooo, 
and of doubtful ones to the amount of 6, 600, | 
livres $3 8,000,000. livres | allotted for proviſion 
for the table ; 1, 400, ooo for: braſs cannon; 
for iron ordnance, bullets, and balls, 500, o00 f 
for muſkets and ammunition 1, 800, ooo 4; for 


plate 200,000FS ;. for ſlaves 3eo, oo0 N; for 


an and. horſes . 208 ph, and for e 


vis 15, 200 ho l res +++. | "3543" ww 
Ir remains to examine ow 8 the com. 


F have been able to make with ſo weak 4 


capital. Their gains, as far as it is poſſible to 
compute them, annually amount to 2 5,400,000 
livres tf, but their ordinary expences amount 
to 18,600,000 599, and their diyidend, ſuppoſing 


it to be twenty-five; per cent. t0 3 3.330, O00 ll 


conſequently they have only 470, 090 #*** liyres 
remaining, to defray the expences of war, the 
Joſs of their magazines by fire, or their veſſels 
by ſea, and all that train of eyils which human 


eee can weine ſoreſee nor Eee, 


” pot... 1250 1 7653) el. , 4 3 oP: 131,250k. 1 
288, 0 j[l[. 350, „ J nn. „„ 6% gel, 
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TIIS ſtate of the matter muſt appear to thoſe ®' * 0 * 


who ſee things at a diſtance, to have ſo little 
probability, that we ſhould not -have- ventured 
to warrant the truth of it, if we had not be- 


fore us governor- general Moſſel's s correſpondence 


vith the direction. This diſcerning and able 
adminiſtrator conſiders the company as an _ 
hauſted body that is ſuſtained by cordials: 


is, as he expreſſes himſelf, a leaky veſſel, — | 


is kept from foundering only by the pump. 
Tuis deplorable ſituation, which will reduce 
the company to the neceſſity of borrowing mo- 


ney upon their capital, or of leſſening their di - 
vidend ſtill more, if any new misfortune ſhould 
happen, muſt. have had its cauſes, and thoſe too 
very conſiderable. The moſt obvious of all is 
the multitude of petty wars which have followed 


each other without interruption, 


Taz inhabitants of the Moluccas had 8 
recovered from the aſtoniſhment- into which they 


had been thrown by the victories gained by the 
Dutch over a people whom they looked upon 


33 invincible, when they grew impatient of the 
yoke. The company, dreading the conſequences 


oe 


of this diſcontent, made war upon the king of 


Ternate, to oblige him to conſent to the ex- 


tirpation of the clove-tree every where except 


in Amboyna. The iſlanders in Banda were ut- 
terly exterminated, becauſe they refuſed to be- 


come their ſlaves. Macaſſar, in order to ſup- 
port their intereſts, kept up a conſiderable force- 


for a long time. The loſs of Formoſa brought 


on ins ruin of the factories of Tonkin and Siam. 
| 1 They 


the management of them only. ſought. Nenn | 
ties of enriching themſelves. 


. a been followed by odious oppreſſions; which 
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They were obliged to take up arms to ſupport the 


excluſive trade of Sumatra. Malacca was beſieged, 


its territory ravaged, and its navigation interrupe. | 
ed by pirates. Negapatan was twice attacked; 


Cochin was engaged in reſiſting the attempts of 
the kings of Calicut and Travancor; Ceylon has 
been a ſcene of perpetual diſturbances; which are 


full as frequent, and; ſtill more violent at Java, 
where peace can never continue long, unleſs. the 
company will give a reaſonable price for the com- 
modities they require. They have engaged in 
bloody conteſts with an European nation, whoſe 
power in India increaſes. every day, and whoſe cha | 
racter is not that of moderation, 
have proved ruinous, more ruinous indeed, than 


All theſe wars 


might have been expected, becauſe thoſe who had 


Tuxsx notorious diſſenſions e in many 


have been practiſed at Japan, China, Cambodia, 
Arracan, on the banks of the Ganges, at Achem, 
Coromandel, Surat in Perſia, at Baſſora, Mocho, 


and other places. Moſt of the countries in India 


— 


are filled with tyrants who prefer piracy to com- 


merce, who acknowledge no right but that of 
power, and chink cat e is praticable, i 

Jul. = 
Trax profits ein to . company from the 


places where their trade met with no interruption, 


for a long time counterbalanced the loſſes they 


ſuſtained in others by tyranny or anarchy; but 
other” nee, nations deprived them of this 


indemni- 
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advantages might, perhaps, have enabled them to 
ſupport this misfortune, if their rivals had not de- 
termined to throw'the trade carried on from India to 
India into the hands of private merchants. By this 


expteſſion we are to underſtand the operations ne- 


ceſſary to tranſport the merchandiſe of one country 


in Aſia to another; from China; Bengal, and Su- 


rat, for inſtance, to the Phillippines, Perſia, and 
Arabia. By means of this circulation, and by a 


multiplicity of exchanges, the Dutch obtained for 
nothing, or for a trifle, the rich cargoes they 


brought to Europe. The activity, economy and 
ſkill of the free merchants drove the company 
from all the ſea - ports where equal favour was 
ſbewn. Their flag was ſeldom ſeen in the roads 


where eight or ten Engliſh veſſels appeared. 
Tais revolution, whieh ſo clearly elated our 


to them whar "ſteps they had to take, did not ſer 


them right with reſpect to a meaſure that was de- 
ſtructive to trade. They had been accuſtomed to 
carry all their Indian and European merchandiſe to 
Batavia, from whence it was diſtributed among 
the different factories who ſold it to advantage; 


This cuſtom occaſioned expence and loſs of time, 


the inconveniences of which were not perceived 


while their profits were ſo enormous. When other 
nations carried on a direct trade, it became in- 


diſpenſably neceſſary to relinquiſh'a ſyſtem, not 
only bad 'in itſelf, but imcompatible with circum- 


ſtances. The dominion of cuſtom, however, fill 
prevails : and it was ſaid to be owing to the com- 
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pany's apprehenfions that their ſervants would 
make an ill uſe of any innovation, that they did 
not adopt a meaſure, the ain of which Was | 
ſo fully demonſtrated. 1 
Tanis motive was probably 8 more. — 
a pretext which ſerved as a cover to private inte- 
reſt. The frauds of the commiſſaries were more 
than winked at. The chief of them had for the 
moſt part been exact in their conduct. They | 
were under the direction of admirals who viſited 
all the factories, were inveſted with abſolute pow. 
ers in India, and, at the concluſion of every voy- 
age, gave an aceount in Europe of their admini- 
ſtration. In proportion as the government became 
leſs active, the agents, who were not ſo ſtriftly 
watched, grew more remiſs. They eee 
themſelves to effeminacy, a habit of which is eaſily 
contracted in hot countries. It became neceſſary. | 
to increaſe the number of theſe agents: and no 
one made a capital point of correcting an abuſe, 
which gave the people in power an opportunity of 
providing for their dependents. They went to 
Aſia with a view of making a conſiderable fortune 
in a.ſhort time. Being prohibited from trading, 
their appointments not being ſufficient to main- 
tain them, and all honeſt ways of enriching them. 
ſelves being ſhut-againſt them, they had recourſe | 
to mal- practices. The company were cheated in 
all their affairs by factors who had no intereſt in 
their proſperity. Theſe diſorders grew to ſuch 2 
height, that it was propoſed to allow a premium 
of five per cent. upon all commodities fold or 
5 bought, which was to be divided among all the 
. | ſervants 
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ſervants according ro their ranks. Upon the 
terms, they were obliged to take an oath that their — 
account was juſt. This arrangement laſted but 
five years; it being found that corruption pre- 
vailed as much as ever: the premium and the 


oath were aboliſhed ; and from this period the 
agents aſk any conſideration for their trouble that 
their avarice dictates. _ | 8 

- Tax contagion, which at firſt infected the lower 


factories, gradually reached the principal ſertle- 


ments, and, at laſt, Batavia itſelf. So great a ſim- 
plicity of manners prevailed there at firſt, that the 


members of the government uſually dreſſed like 


common ſailors, and never wore decent cloaths but in 
their council chamber. This modeſty was accompa- 
nied with ſo diſtinguiſhed a probity, that before the 


year 1656, not one remarkable fortune had been 


made; but this unheard- of prodigy of virtue 
could not be of long duration. We have ſeen 
warlike republics conquer and make acquiſitions 
for their country, and fill the public treaſury with 


the ſpoils of kingdoms. But we ſhall never ſee 


the citizens of a commercial republic amaſs riches 
for a particular body in the ſtate, from which they 
derive neither glory nor profit. The auſterity of 
republican principles muſt of courſe give place to 
the example of the people of the eaſt. This re- 
laxation of manners was more ſenſibly perceived in 


the. capital of the colony, where tlie articles of 
luxury that came from all parts, and the air of 
magnificence it was thought neceſſary to throw] 
round the adminiſtration, introduced a taſte for 


ſhew, This taſte occaſioned a corruption of man- 
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HISTORY OF. SETTLEMENT'S. AND. TRADE | 
ners; and this corruption, of manners made all 
methods of getting money alike indifferent, Even 
the appearance of decency uas ſo far diſregarded, 
that a governor-general finding himſelf convicted 
of plundering the finances without mercy, made 
no ſcruple of juſtifying his conduct by ſhewing a 
carte blanehe ſigned by the company. 

How could the conduct of the governors be re- 
medied when their depravation could not be fore. 
ſeen, in the infancy. of the republic, where a purity 
of manners and frugality prevailed? In theſe 
ſettlements of the Dutch, the laws had been made 
for virtuous men; other manners required other 
R | 

Trzsz diſorders might have. hag med in 
their firſt beginnings, if they had not naturally: | 
made the ſame progreſs in Europe as in Aſia. But 
as a river that overflows its banks collects more 
mud than water in its paſſage, ſo the vices which 
riches bring along with them, increaſe faſter than 
riches themſelves. The poſt of director, which 
was at firſt allotted to able merchants, was, at 
length, veſted in great families, where it is held 
with the magiſtracies, by virtue of which it was 
ficſt procured. Theſe families, engaged in poli- 
tical views, or in the ſervice of adminiſtration, 
 confitlered theſe poſts, which they had raviſhed 
from the company, only in the light of a conſider- 
able income, or an eaſy, proviſion fon their rela- 
tions; ſome of them even as opportunities of 

making a bad uſe of their credit. The buſineſs of 
receiving accounts, hearing debates and carrying 
on the moſt important tranſas ten of the com- 
Ss Pan), 
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any, Was left to a ſecretary, who, under the plau- 
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ſible title of advocate, became the ſole manager of 


all the affairs. The governors, who met but 


twice a-year, im ſpring and autumn, at the arrival 
and departure of the fleets, forgot the habit and 


track of all buſineſs which requires a conſtant at- 
tention. They were obliged to repoſe an entire 
confidence in à perſon appointed by the ſtate to 
make extracts from all the diſpatches that arrived 


from India, and to draw up the form of the an- 


ſwers that were to be returned. This guide, who 
was ſometimes incapable, often bribed,-and always 
ſuſpicious, frequently led thoſe whom he conduct- 
ed to the brink of a TRY where he left them 
to fall. | 

Tur nine commerce ariſes folks intereſt, and 
intereſt always occaſions diſputes. Each chamber 
wanted to have docks, arſenals, and magazines, 
for the ſhips it was to fir out, Offices were, mul- 
tiplied, and frauds were encouraged by ſo wrong: a 
proceeding. 

Ir was a maxim in every department to furnllh 
goods, as it had a right to do, in proportion to 


— 


the number of its ſhips. Theſe goods were not 


alike proper for the places for which they were 
deſtined, and were e either not ſold at all; or fold to 
diſadvantage. 


Warn circurdftances: called: for erotic 


ſupplies, a ſpirir of, puerile vanity, which is afraid 
of betraying its weakneſs by confeſſing its wants, 
led them to avoid borrowing money in Holland, 


where they would have paid” only an intereſt of 


three per cent. and to have recourſe to Batavia, 
N 17 2 where 
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Meaſures 
that remain 
to be taken 
for the re- 
eftabliſh- 
ment of the 
company's 
affairs, 
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LAY F Bengal, or the coaſt of Coromandel, where it was 
at nine per cent. and ſometimes much higher 


and that the trade was carried on in a manner that 
was not prejudicial to the republic; ſhould have 


the proprietors unite in conferring upon the laſt 


perpetual preſident of the ſtate muſt have over a 


Racks higher. A certain premature death has 


many chambers, and in ſuch a number of di- 


where money was at fix, or more frequently to 


Abuſes were multiplied on all ſides. 
Tux ſtates- general, whoſe buſineſs it was to er 
amine, every three years, into the ſtate of the com- 
pany; to fatisfy themſelves that they kept within 
the limits aſſigned by their grant; to ſee that juſ- 
tice was adminiſtered to the perſons concerned; 


put a ſtop to theſe irregularities, and ought to 
have done it. Whatever their reaſons might be, 
this was never accompliſhed. In conſequence of 
this behaviour, they had the mortification to ſee 


ſtadtholder the ſupreme direction of their affairs 
in Europe and India; without being aware of the 
danger that might reſult from the influence that a 


rich and powerful body. Notwithſtanding this, 
the dividend is at this time larger, and the price of 


drawn a veil over the plan of reformation that had 
been concerted. Neceſſity will oblige them to 
reſume it, with ſuch wiſe precautions, no doubt, 
as may prevent the abuſe of that power, againſt 
which they think themſelyes bound to proteſt. 

IT firſt ſtep muſt be, to convince. themſelves 
that the government of the company is too com- 
plicated even in Europe. A direction veſted in ſo 


en muſt be attended with infinite hoe 
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niences. It is impoſſible” that the ſame. ſpirit B 0.8 * 
ſhould operate every where alike, and that te 
tranſactions ſhould be carried on without receiving 
a tincture from the oppoſite views of the perſons 

who conduct them in different places, without . 
concert or connection. Unity of deſign, ſo ne- i ; 
ceſſary in the fine arts, is equally advantageous in 

| buſineſs. 4, 1t will be in vain objected, that it is the 
intereſt of all democrarical ſtates to divide their 
wealth, and to make the eſtates of the citizens as 
equal as poſſible, - This maxim, in itſelf true, is 
not applicable to a republic that has no territory, 
and maintains itſelf merely by its commerce. It 
will therefore be expedient that every article Yu 
bought or ſold . ſhould fall under one general in- | 

poektion, and be brought into one port. The 
ſavings that would be made, would be the leaft 

advantage the Ry would receive from this 
alteration. 92 50 

F xoꝝ this place, which wif be the center of 
intelligence from all quarters, deputations might 
be ſent to inquire into, and correct abuſes in the 

remoteſt parts of Aſia. The conduct of the Dutch 
towards the Indian princes, from whom they have 
forcibly - extorted an excluſive commerce, will be 
one of the firſt objects of their -conſideration, 
They have, for a long time, brhaved towards them 
wich an inſolent Rice ; have attempted to learn 
the ſecrets 'of their government; and to engage 
them in quarrels with their neighbours ; they have 
fomented diviſions among cheir ſu bjects, and ſhewn 
a diſtruſt mixed with animolity z they have obliged 
them to make facrifices which they never pro- 

” 3 miſed; 
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miſed ; and deprived them of advantages ſecured 


to them by the terms of capitulation. All theſe 


intolerable acts of tyranny, occaſion frequent dif 


turbances, which ſometimes end in hoſtilities, To 
reſtore harmony, which is a taſk that grows more 


neceſſary and more difficult every day, agents 


| ſhould be appointed, who to a ſpirit of modera- 


tion join a knowledge of the intereſts, cuſtoms, 


language, religion, and manners of theſe nations. 


At preſent, perhaps, the company may be unpro- 
vided with perſons of this character: but it con- 
cerns them to procure them. Perhaps too they 
might find them among the ſuperintendants 
their factories, which they have "VP reaſon ji 
induce them to abandon. | 
Tux diſcerning part of the merchants of all na. 
tions unanimouſly agree, that the Dutch ſettle- 


ments in India are too, numerous : and, that by 


leſſening their number, they would greatly reduce 


their expences,' without confining their commerce. | 
The company cannot poſſibly be ignorant of what 
is ſo generally known. One would be apt to think, 


they were induced to continue the factories that 
were chargeable to them, to prevent -a ſuſpicion 
that they were not in a condition to maintain them. 


But this weak conſideration ſhould ſway them no 


longer. All that deſerves their attention, is to 

make a due diſtinction between what it is conve- 
nient to part with, and advantageous to retain. 
They have before them a ſeries of facts and expe· 
riments, which muſt prevent any miſtake in an 
en of ſuch 1 . | 


In 
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Ix the ſubordinate factories, which they may 5 
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think proper to continue for the advantage of A 


trade, they will demoliſh all uſeleſs fortifications; 
they will diſſolve the councils eſtabliſhed from mo- 
tives of oſtentation rather than neceſſity; and * 


vill proportion the number of their ſervants to 


the extent of their buſineſs. Let the n 


call to mind thoſe happy times, when two or three 


factors choſen with judgment, ſent out cargoes in- 
finitely more conſiderable than any they have re- 
ceived ſince; when they raiſed amazing profits 


upon their goods, which, in proceſs of time, have 
been diverted into the pockets of their numerous 


agents; and then they will not heſitate a moment 
to return to their old maxims, and to prefer a ſim- 


plicity which made them rich, to an empty Parade 


that ruins them. Theſe diſorders were owing to 
their own miſcondu&t. The Europeans, ſettled in 
their colonies, lived in diſgrace if they were not en- 
gaged in their ſervice. Every expedient was tried 
to extricate themſelves from a ſtate of humiliation 


which it was impoſſible to endure; The ſuperin- 
tendants ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted ; and 
employments were multiplied without neceſſity 
and without meafure. Let them diſcounterrance 


a prejudice, which, in whatever light it is viewed, 


is unjuſt and pernicious ; and the reformation we 


are pointing out will eaſily be accompliſhed. 


Ir will be attended with gteater difficulties in 


the large colonies. The company's agents there 
are a more numerous, feputable, and in propor- 


tion a more opulent body, and conſequently lefs 
diſpoſed to ſubmit to any regulations. It is, how- 


— 4 # ever, 
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ever, neceſſary to reduce them to order, ſince 


the abuſes they have either introduced, or wink. | 
ed at, muſt ſooner or later inevitably bring on 
the ruin of the intereſts over which they pre. 
ſide. The miſmanagement that prevails in the 
manufactories, magazines, docks, and arſenals at 
Batavia, and other large ſettlements, is ſcarcely | 


to be paralleled. The mal-pratices of the ſuper. 


intendants and ſubordinate officers are fo noto. | 
rious, that according to the moſt favourable re. 
preſentations, at leaſt rwo-thirds might be ſaved | 
if the buildings, works and 3 were exe. 
cuted by contract. | | 
 _Tarst arrangements would. lead to —_ fal | 
more Lonfiderable. At their firſt riſe, the com. 
' pany eſtabliſhed fixed and preciſe rules, which | 
were not to be departed from on any pretence, | 
or on any occaſion whatſoever, Their ſervants 
were mere machines, the ſmalleſt movements 4 


of which were wound up before-hand. They 


judged this abſolute and univerſal direction ne- 
ceſſary to correct what was amiſs in the choice 


of their agents, who were meſt of them drawn 


out of obſcurity, and had not the advantage of 
that careful education which would have enlarged } 
their ideas. The company themſelves did not 
ſuffer the leaſt variation in their own: conduct, 
and to this inyariable uniformity they attributed 
the ſucceſs of their enterpriſes. The frequent 
misfortunes, which this ſyſtem occaſioned, did 


not prevail with them to lay it aſide; and they 


followed 


f 


always adhered obſtinately to their firſt plan. 
In this * were not guided by reflection, but 


Lg 


| followed. a blind impulſe. At this time of the 


day, when they can no longer commit errors 


with impunity, it is neceſſary they ſhould make 
ſome alterations. Tired of maintaining a diſad- 


vantageous ſtruggle with the free traders of 
other nations, they ſhould reſolve to leave the 


commerce from one part of India to another, 


to private perſons. This happy innovation would . 


make their colonies richer and more power- 


ful. They themſelves would reap more advan- 
tage from the cuſtoms that would be paid in 
their factories, than they receive from the faint 


efforts of an expiring commerce. Every thing, 
even the ſhips that are too old to be ſent to 
Europe, would turn to account. The navigators 
in theſe ſettlements would be glad to make uſe 
of them in thoſe calm 8 


. PerRHAays-the company might carry the plan 


of reformation ſtill further. Would it not be a 
proper ſcheme to reſign the trade of linens ex- 
ported to Europe to individuals? Thoſe who are 
acquainted with their tranſactions, know very well 
that they gain no more than thirty per cent. 
by this article, which is always ſold to them at 
a dear rate by their agents, though it is bought 


with their own money. If we dedu& from this 


profit, the averages, the intereſt of advance-mo- 
ney, the ſalaries of the commiſſaries, and the 
hazards at ſea, the remainder will be very trifling. 


Would not twenty per cent. freight, which the 
free merchants. would readily give, be of greater 


advantage to the company ? 


* 


THEY 
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diſe of Europe; with the goods bought by the 


with whom they carry on an excluſive trade,; 


to fo plain a rule of adminiſtration z and order 


| Bd conſtituent part of their power, and of having 
their ſpice trade raken from them, 


is no longer to be found any where but at Am. 


deſtroy them wherever they make their appear- 


þ baſeneſs of ſuch avarice, which counteracts the 


J\— 


Tuer would then be releaſed from the care, | 


and reſtraints of their preſent commerce, and the in 


port of Batavia would be open to all nations, | or 
who would load their ſhips with the merchan. WI cc 


company, at a low price, of the Indian princes, 


and with the ſpices deftined for all the ſes- 
ports in Aſia, where the conſumption would 
neceſſarily increaſe. The ſacrifice they would 
make to the general freedom of trade, would 
be amply rewarded by the certain, eaſy and ad- 
vantageous ſale of ſpices in Europe. The pro- 
greſs of corruption would be ſtopt by adhering | 


would be eftabliſhed on ſuch firm grounds, that 
it would require but little care to preſerve tt. 
Tux neceffity of making the internal arrange- 
ments we propoſe, is ſo much the more urgent, 
as the company are in imminent danger of lofing 


IT is confidently reported, that- the clove-tree 


boyna ; but this is a miſtake, Before the Dutch 

got poſſeſſion of the Moluccas, properly ſo cal. 
os, all the iſlands in this archipelago: were co- | 
vered with theſe trees: they ordered them to be 
pulled up, and continue to fend two ſloops, each 
having twelve foldiers on board, with orders to 


ance. But not to lay any ſtreſs here upon the 
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bounty of nature, theſe extirpators, with all their ® 0 0 K 
induſtry, can only execute their commiſſion up- 


on the coaſt. Were three hundred men to be 
continually employed in traverſing the foreſts, 


they would not be able fully to anſwer the in- 


tention of their employers. The earth rebels 
againſt this devaſtation, and ſeems to reſiſt the 
wickedneſs'of men. The clove ſprings up under 
the inftrument that deſtroys it, and mocks the 
unfeeling induſtry of the Dutch, who wiſh to 


| ſee nothing grow but for themſelves. The Eng- 
| liſh that are ſettled at Sumatra have, for ſome 


years, ſent cloves to their mother- country, which 


they obtain from the inhabitants of Bali, who 


gather them in places where, it is | pretended, 


they no longer exiſt. 


Ix is equally a miſtake that the. nutmeg-tree 
is confined to Banda: it grows in New Guinea, 
and in the iſlands that lie near that coaſt. The 
Malays, the only people who held any correſpond- 

ence with theſe fierce nations, have carried the 
produce of this tree to Bataviaz the precautions 


that have been taken to conceal the knowledge 


of this fact have only ſerved the more fully to 
confirm it; and its truth is ſupported by ſo many 


atteſtations, that it is e. to entertain a 


doubt of it; 
Ix, however, the certainty of theſe facts would 


be called in queſtion; if either habit or tradition 


ſhould make it believed that the Spaniards ſettled 
at the Philippine iſlands could not, with great 
advantage to themſelves, eaſily procure the clove 


f And wc arab it muſt on all hands be ac- 


know- 
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knowledged, that, in theſe remo:e ſeas, an event 
bas happened, which merits a ſerious attention. 
The ſtrait of Lombok has been diſcovered by the 
in conſequence of this diſcovery, they 
have penetrated as far as Saffara, which lies be. 
tween New Guinea and the Molucca iſlands, 


Engliſh : 


This iſland is found to be in the ſame latitude, 


to have the ſame ſoil, and the ſame climate, with 
thoſe that produce the ſpices, and they hare 
Is it credible that 
this active and perſevering nation will loſe fight ! 
of the only object they can propoſe: to them. 
ſelves from this ſituation ? or that they will be 


formed a ſettlement upon it. 


diſcouraged by the obſtacles they may meet with? 


Could we ſuppole the company ſo little acquaint- | 
ed with the character of their rivals, their ſitua- 
tion would no longer be nee it would be 
deſperate. 2 5 4 
Srrrine aſide this conteſt between; trading. 
_ Intereſts, the Dutch have reaſon to be apprehen- 
five of one of a ſlower and more deſtructive kind. 
All circumſtances, particularly their manner of 
conducting their forces both by ſea and land, con- 


ſpire to invite their enemies to attack them. 
Tnk company have a fleet of about a hundred 


ſhips, from fix hundred to a thouſand tons burthen. 
| Twenty-eight or thirty are annually ſent out from 
Europe, and a ſmaller number returns. 
that are not in a condition to return, make voyages 
in India, where the ſeas, except thoſe. in the 


neighbourhood of Japan, are ſo calm, that weaker 
veſſels may fail in them with ſafety. In times 


of profound F the Ae fail argen but 
on 


/ 


/ 


Thoſe 


bi 
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on 1 return they always form two fleets at 2 
the cape, which paſs by the Orcades, where two — 
ſhips belonging to the Republic wait to convoy | 
them to Holland. In time of war this detour” 
was contrived to avoid the. ieee 3 
and they continue to make uſe of it in time of 
peace, to prevent contraband trade. It was found 
difficult to procure ſailors who would encounter 
the cold blaſts of the north, after being uſed 
to hot climates 3 but this difficulty was ſurmount- 
ed, by offering two months pay extraordinary. 
This cuſtom has been continued even when con- 
trary winds or ſtorms drove the fleets into the 
channel. The chamber of Amſterdam attempted 
but once to ſuppreſs it; but they were in dan- 
ger of being burnt by the populace, who, like 
the reſt of the nation, diſapproved of the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the company, and lament- 
ed their - excluſive privilege. | The» company's 
navy is commanded by officers who were origi- 
nally ſailors or cabin-boys ; they are qualified for 
pilots, and for working a ſhip, but they have 
not the leaſt notion of naval evolutions; not to 
mention, that from the defects of their educa- 
tion they can have no idea of the love of glory, 
or of: inculcating it into that claſs of men who 
are under their command. I. 7 
'Tazix conduct is ſtill worſe noe regard to 
their land forces. Soldiers who have deſerted 
from every nation in Europe may, indeed, be 
expected not to want courage; but their pro- 
viſion and clothing is fo bad, and they are fo 
much harraſſed, that they have an averſion for 
921922 | the 
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part, originally belonged to fome low profeſ. 


chaſe their poſts, are incapable of infuſing into 
them a military ſpirit. The contempt in which 
a people b commercial hold thoſe” whoſs 


greatly to degrade and diſpirit them. To theſe 


want of diſcipline, may be ſubjoined another, 


which has, for a long time, been 'pradtiſed 
buy the company. Their agents, called by the 


the boundaries of the republic, make it theit 


They enter into an engagement of three huts 
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the ſervice. The officers; who, for the moſt 


ſion, in which they got a fum-fufficient to pur. 


ſituation dooms to an involuntary poverty 
together with their averted for. war, contributes 


ſeveral cauſes of their inactivity, weakneſs, and 


which is equally ne Bre to waa = 
and ſea-ſervice. + 

Tue is not, perhaps, in the moſt Qavif 
governments ſo diſhonourable and iniquitous's 
mode of raiſing: ſeamen and ſoldiers, as that 


people vendeurs d'ames (kidnappers), who are al 
ways buſy in the territories, and even beyond 


employment to intice eredulous men to embark 
for India, in hopes of making a conſiderable 
fortune in a ſhort time. T hoſe who are allured by 
the bait: are enrolled, and receive two month. 
pay, which is always given to their betrayer. 


dred livres *, which is the profit of the perſon 
that enliſts chem, who is obliged by this agree- 
ment to furniſh them with ſome clothes worth 
about a e part of that) ſum. The debt w 


. 23), 26. 64. 
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lic ſpirit, that enthuſiaſm for glory which it has 


a. company as with a government, which ought 


my and the deſire of gain are the principles 
of adminiſtration adopted by the company. Theſe 


proportioned to the means he hath exerted in 


Co 
o- WJ forwarding. their ſucceſs, and. his pay ſhould: 
be made out to him in ſtock. Then perſonal 


| Mn, We only ſerve to ſtrengrhen 1 them. 
d 


not itſelf, In this. reſpect it is the ſame with 
to form its troops upon thoſe principles only that 


are the baſis. of its own conſtitution. Oecono-—ꝛ 


are the motives that ſhould attach the ſoldier to 
their ſervice. As he is. engaged in commereial 
expeditions, . he ſhould be. aſſured of a reward 


intereſts, far from weakening the 8 inten- 


Ir 


. 


DE 
of WM {ecured by one of the company's bills, * It BOOK 
cc WY is never paid unleſs the debtor, lives long <nough, WA 
u to diſcharge it out of his pay. 
no A comPany which ſupports. itlelk, 1 
+ WY ganding this contempt for the military order, a 
of Veith ſoldiers ſo. corrupted, ſhould: enable us to 
determine the Progreſs which. the. arts of nego- 
tes WY ciation have made in theſe; latter ages. It has 
ee WY <v<r been neceſſary to ſupply: the want of ſtrength 
aby treaties, by patience, by moderation, and 
„by artifice; but republicans ſhould. be well in- 
nd formed, that ſuch. a ſtate can only, be a precarious- 
one, and that political meaſures, how well ſoever 
0 WY they. may be combined, are not always able to 
reit the torrent of violence and the neceſſity 
of circumſtances. The company ſhould have 
roops compoſed of citizens, which is by: no 
means impoſſible. It can never inſpire that pub- 


. 
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Ix theſe reflections ſhould not prevail upon the 


— company to alter this important part of their ad- 


miniſtration, let them at leaſt be awakened by 


the proſpect of the dangers that threaten them, 
If they were attacked in India, they would be 


deprived of their ſettlements there in leſs time 
than they have employed in wreſting them from 
the Portugueſe. Their beſt towns have neither 
covert ways nor glacis, nor outworks, and would 
not hold out a week. They are never ſtock- 
ed with proviſions, though they are always filled 
with warlike flores. There are not more than 
ten thouſand men, whites and blacks, to defend 
them, and there ſhould be double that number. 


Theſe diſadvantages would not be compenſated by 


the reſources of the navy. The company has 
not a ſingle veſſel of the line in all its ports, 


and it would be impoſſible to arm the merchant- 


men as ſhips' of war. The largeſt of thoſe that 
return to Europe have not one hundred men; 
and if the men diſperſed in all the ſhips that 


| fail to India were collected, there would not be a 
ſufficient number to form one ſingle ſhip's crew. 


Any man accuſtomed to calculate probable events 
would not ſcruple to ſay, that the power of the 
Dutch might be annihilated in Aſia, before the 


ſtate could come to the aſſiſtance of the compa- 


ny. The only baſis upon which this apparent - 
ly gigantic Coloſſus is fixed, is the Molucca 


iſlands. Six men of war and fifteen hundred 


land forces would be more than ſufficient to ſe- 
cure the conqueſt of them, which might be ef- 


fected either by the French or the Engliſh. 
PE | 14 
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xr down, upon Ternate, where. a commence. 


— of hoſtilities would give the firſt intelli- 


gence of its arrival in thoſe ſegs. A fort yith- 
out utworks, and which might be b battered 
from, the ſhips, would not make much reſiſt: 


' ance. Amboy na, which formerly had a rampart, 


a bad ditch, and four ſmall baſtions, has been 
0 frequently ſubverted by earthquakes, that 
it cannot. be i in a condition to put a ſtop t to an 


| ae enemy for two days. Banda has its 


peculiar hae jt There is no bottom round 
theſe iſlands, and there are ſuch violent currents, 
that if two or three channels which lead up to it 
were milled, the veſſels would be vnavodabl 


carried away under the wind. But this might | 
de eaſily prevented by the pilots of Amboyna. | 
There ! 1s nothing more to attack than a wall with- 


out a ditch, or a covert way, defended only by 
four baſtions in bad condition. A ſmall fort 
erected upon an eminence that commands the 
place, could not defend irfelf four and twenty 
hours. | ” 


examined them attentively, agree, that they would, 
not hold out one month againſt the forces we 
have mentioned, If, as it is probable, the gar- 
tions, which are not half ſo numerous as they 


ought to be, and exaſperated with the manner 
in which they are treated, ſhould refuſe to fight, 


or ſhou}d. make but a feeble reſiſtance, the con- 


Pele would be more Loi To a it as s firm- | 


You. 1 1y 


ALL thoſe who have ſeen the Moluccas, and a 


* the French ſhould form this enterpriſe their x 9,9 * 
duct might een gh ile of France, 
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5 010 K Iy: as it deſerves,” it would bes neceſſary to take 
8 Poſſeſſion of Batavia; a circumſtance not ſo diff. 


| berween the city and - this fortreſs ſome extenſn 


STORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND Tha 


cult as it may ſeem to be. The ſquadton, With a. 
the ſoldiers that wete not left in garriſbn, and it 
many of the Dutch troops as ſhoufd have joibel {ill f 
the conqueror, with à timely reinforcement d 
eight or nine hundred men, would infallibly 9 
compliſn this enterpriſe, of which we Nog k at 
| convinced if we have a juſt idea of Batavia. dt 
Tat moſt common obſtacle to the becken * 
of maritime places is the difficulty of landing; fu 
which is by no means the caſe at the capi tt 
of Java. Governor- general Imboff, who w le 
apprized of this circumſtance, attempted in van {© 
to remedy it, by conſtructing a fort at dh 
mouth of the river which embelliſhes the cis. Wl {0 
If theſe works, erected at a great expence H th 
perſons of no ſkill, had even been brought U a. 
perfection, they would not have improved ie gi 
fituation, much: the landing, which would hat ti 
been made impracticable in one place, would 4 th 
ways | have been open by means of ſeveral fw m 
that empty themſelves into the road, and are il BY 

| navigable by. loops. _. ef 
Tux troops being once eme upon land wal F 
Bud nothing but an immenſe city without a co we 
way, defended by a rampart, and by ſome vi 
and irregular baſtions, ſurrounded by à did fir 
formed on one fide by a river, and on the ot of 
by ſome. marſhy canals, which might eaſily. are 
filled with running water; it was formerly, e 
fended by a citadel; but Imhoff, by buildin fir 


alt 
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and could think of no better way of tectifying 
it, than to demoliſn two half baſtions of the 


fortxeſs; looking towards the city. - Since that time 


they have been Joined» to each other: 


Bur if: the fortifications were as perfect as they 
are bad; if the artillery, which is immenſe, were 1 
directed by men of judgment; if even Cohorn or 
Vauban were ſubſtitutedt in the room of thoſe unſkil- 


ſul perſons, who have now the charge of the works, 
the place could not hold out. It would require at 
leaſt four thouſand men to defend i it, and there are 


ſeldom more than ſix hundred. Neither indeed are 
the Dutch ſo ignorant as to place their confidence in | 


ſo feeble a garriſon : they depend much more upon 


the-inundations they are able to raiſe by opening the 
ſluices that confine ſeveral ſmall rivers. They ima- 


gine that theſe inundations would retard the opera- 


ions of the ſiege, and would deſtroy the beſiegers by 


the diſtempers they would occaſion. With a little 
more reflection they would diſcover, that the place 


muſt ſurrender, before: * eee n 


electric Di eee tha 
Tux qd n _ France high Fa 
Won equally thin the intereſt of Great Britain; 


with this difference, that the Engliſn would in the 


firſt place make themſelves maſters of the Cape 
of Good Hope, an excellent harbour, ee _y 
are in want of for their voyages to India. 

Tus Cape may be attacked in twWo likes 2 the 
firſt is Table Bay, at the extremity of which 


the * is ſituated. It is an open road, where 
Aeta Uz the 


# * 
4 * 
* 2 
* 1 


kad) high barracks, intercepted the o˙mmunica- BO 
tion; He was afterwards told .of-i this: blunder, Te 
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, BUS * the violence of the ſea is broken only By a ſil 
* illand, and is ſo bad in the months of ; Jang 


July, Auguſt; and September, that in 2 


raeknyefve nps were dot there, and ſeven h 
1736. Though all navigators prefer it in it 


other ſeaſons of the yehr, on accbunt df tk 
accommodations they ind there, it is probable 


-that a 33 would not be attempted bein, 


veted er: kink: it would be fit. 
zardous, and, perhaps, impoſſible to ſilenee 


Falſe Bay would undoubtedly be prefcrabt, 
which though at thirty leagues diſtance from. 
the former by ſea, is yet no more ahan the 
leagues from the capital on the land ſide. 
The landing would be effected quietly in uh 
place of ſecurity, and the troops would!igals, 
without oppoſition, an eminence which cou | 
mands the fort. As this citadel, in other x. 


ſpects confined, is only defended by a garriſon u 


three or four hundred rnen at moſt, it might be 
reduced in leſs than a day's time by a few bomb: 
The inhabitants of the colony difperſedithrough- 


out an immenſe ſpace, and ſeparated from each 
other by deſerts, would not have time to come to 
its relief. Perhaps, they would not if it ver 


even in their power. We may be allowed u 


ſuppoſe that the oppreſſion under which the 


groan, may make them wiſh for a change of g. 


vernment. The loſs of the Cape would, pei- 
haps, render it impoſſible for the ;company 1 
convey to India the ſuccours neceſſary for the 

- defence, of their cee or would at leaſt 


| ns 
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tal e. thoſe: ſuceours leſs certain n B 0 8 * 
uns, Wi Gre. The Engliſh, on the contrary, would draw ew 
72, great conveniences, © and even | immenſe advan- 
2.6 WY (ages from this conqueſt; if the ſpirit of mono · 
th poly, which reaſon and humavicy wil ah rh _ 
tie poſe, could once be laid aſide. 
abe . Tur Britiſn colonies of North e bare 


von, wood, rice, ſugar, and various other arti- 
cles of conſumption, which the Cape is entirely 
without. They might be n —4 
wines and brandy received in exchange. 

ſoih and climate of this part of Africa are — 
favqurable to the cultivation of the vine, that 
an immenſe extent of land may be altorted to 


8 = 8 8 


- 


22 


de. it. If a regular conſumption could be 'eſtabliſh- 
n ed, we ſhould ſoon ſee à ſpace of two hundred 
1. de müdneſs af the government; the proſpect of 
It- F 


a comfortable ſituation, would attract cultivators 


a from all quarters. They would ſoon be in a con- 
be dition to furniſn wholeſome and agreeable liquors 
Ys, in plenty to Britiſh America, and, perhaps, the 
4 metropolis itſelf might one day be ſupplied from 
ch the ſame plentiful ſource with wine; inchjchs it 
(0 | voyillingly: purchaſes from France. 

1 


Ir the republic of Holland ſhould e 


0 as imaginary the dangers to which our love of the 
tj general good of nations makes us apprehend her 
„commerce may be expoſed, ſne ought to omit 


no precaution to prevent them. She muſt con- 


0 tandly keep in mind, that the company, from 
ie its beginning to the year 1722, has received about 
ſt 


ite hundred ſhips, the freight of which amount- 
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2. 
fold» in — 15 dead that 8 8 | tat: 5 
ſending 6]000,000 of livres+ into India, annual 
returns {of :140,000,000 are procured, only the 
fifth part of which at moſt is conſumed in the 
united provinces; that at the renewal of eich 


grant, che company has given conſiderable ſum 
to the republic; that it has aſſiſted the fiat 


whenever it has ſtood in need of aſſiſtance; tha 
it has faifed a multitude of private fortunes, 
which have prodigiouſiy increaſed the riches of 
the nation; in ſhort, that it has doubled, per. 
haps trebled the activiiy of the metropolis; by 


furniſhing it with frequehtopportunities'of form: 
ins great enterpriſes. B i 


Tur company ens to tbe Hüte dutia 


of import for all the merchandliſe they receivefron 
India. By a regulation of the 1oth of Judy 16% 
they are annually to pay 32,000 livres & in le 
of the duties of export. They obtained the 
newal of their grant in 1743, with this form 
iti pulation, that the republic ſhould receive thre! 
per cent. upon the dividend. It is thought, ho- 
ever, that the government have a right to derm 
greater SOR n nn ye privilege d 
N. opt FDF 


2 Perun form of their government might be 
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I has alwavs been e vy all nation 


that the eſtates acquired: in any country ought 
"to. contribute to the 3 governmeit. 
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8 Ihe reaſon. of this grand maxim is evident, 40 4 ee. 
by WY = capacities. Þrivate. fortunes. are ſo eli N 
va WY coonedted wich the proſperity, of che, public,. 

the that when the latter is injured the former muſt 

the WY ſuffer of courſe. Thus, when the ſubjects; THe 
ich WY ſtate ſerve it with their fortunes, or. \rheir. pers, he 
a be., dhe 40.norbing..bur defend, heit pen grin, = 
ur vate intereſt. The proſperity of the cquntry is 

ha the, proſperity of. each citizen. This maxim, 

168, which, is true in all governments, hos a particular 

of propriety , when applied to free ſocieties. 1 15611 

e. FukrhER than this, there are bodies of men, 

65 WY 4 boſe intereſt, either from, the nature of thoſe; 

11 bodies, thei, extenſiye relations, or the variety 

El of their views, are more eſſentially c. nected: 

ties — the common intereſt. Of this kind is the 

L India company in Holland. The enemies to its 
„rade are enemies to the republic; and its ſecurity 

fr is able 991 the, lame, baſis; ey, that oily” a 


[it 


— foams retire 
N the e men of aha, beſt inns 
the national debt has ſenſibly weakened the 
United Proyvinces, and affected the general wel- 
fare, by. gradually. increaſing the load of taxes. 
The republie can never be reſtored to its origi⸗ 
nal ſplendor, till it is releaſed from the enor- 
mous burthen under which. it groans 3 and this 
relief can only. be expedled from a company. 
which it has always encouraged, protected and 
faroured. TO place this pawerful body in a 8 
ſituation; tot render the higheſt ſervices to 


the country, it will: by no means be neceſſary 
do reduce che profits of the proprietors; it will 


1015 | U 4 be 


— TO OO WEN Sar 


= þ © be fofficient to bring it back to thoſe principles b 
' "Wn ecm and- fimplicity, and to that plan of 
1 adininiftration, which Kid! the fortittition. of it 
1 eitly'prdſperiy. 1 | 
1  Formergood A REFORMATION 5 neceffary wilt Ar ck 
4 Ia, no delay. This confidence is due to à govern- 
— 2 ment which has always endeavoured to maintain 
gracracſe a great number of citizens within itſelf, and tb 
employ only a ſmall part of them in its diſtatt 
ſettlements. It is at the expence of All Europ 
that Holtand Has continually increafed the num. 
ber of its ſubjects: the liberty of conſcience al 
lowed there, and the moderation of tlie laws; 
have attracted all perſons who were oppreſſtl 
in ſeverul other places By a ſpifit of mn 
and the ſeverity of goverument. 

Tux republic has procured means of wöbfltebe 
to all perſons who have been willing to ſettie and 
work among them: we have ſeen at different 
times the inhabitants of a country ruined V 
wary: ne nen * eee bog * 
hand. Poe; 2 ene | 
eee * eee 
die object in Holland, although the land 

ceultioated to as great à degree of petfectio 

as poſſihle. But the herring fiſhery. ſopplies the 
Plate of agriculture. This is a new methed 0 
ſubſiſtence, a ſchool for ſeamen. Born upon the 
Waters, they plough che ſea, from hence thef 

6 | get their fobd : they grow familiar with ſtorme 
. learn without riſque to overcome dangers. 

Tux traffie of tranſport which eee. 
continueliy een voy from "009? — 


_— tion 
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tion 10 another, is alſo a kind. of. navigation; Boom | 

which, without tn e . Now | 
with fubſiftence by labour. | 

| Ix ſhort, navigation, which A * : _— 
ab Europe, peoples Holland: It is as it were ERS [| 
the produce of the country. Her ſhips are her 
landed eſtates, which the wakes the: - moſt; ofy 
at the expence of the ſtranger,/</ 1 1 bs 
Tur elegant accommodations of n known 

in Holland withour being an dbject of purſuit: 
the fefinetents of behaviour are adopted wit 
moderation; thoſe of caprite they are unacquaint- 
ed with, A ſpirit of order, frugality, and even 
avatice prevails throughout the nation, and has 
been carefully kept up by tlie government. 
Tur colenies are comucted- by the: ſame 
ſpitit. They ate peopled in general with te 
ſcum of the narion, or with foreigners; burrigid 

laws, an equitable adminiſtration, an eaſy ſub- 

| iiſtence, and uſeful labour ſoon infuſe morals 

into theſe men, W ue ne Row 55 

becauſe they had none. 

Tus lane deſign of 1e the popula 5 

tion prevails in the military ſyſtem; che repub- 

lie maigtains à great number of foreign Trobps. 

ih Europe; ant ſome ih the cblonjes. 

Ttbt failors in Holland art well paid; and 

foreign feuten are conſtantly. employed enher 

55 board mare dag * * Ow? en of 

Fok the dae i 9 

ary chat harmony ſhould'ibe' preſerved at home, 

mo W Ne except the-Swils, 


take 
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tally ſelßſh, and corruption is become general. 
There is no patriotiſm in that country, which 


4: Y 
4 


more care to keep on good terms eee oy 
neighbours 3 and they endeavour, ſtill mote 
than * Swiss, to. encourage peace among 
them. The republic preſerves unanimity among 
hevuc e coin by very excellent laws, which pre. 
ſeribe the duties of every ſtation, by a ſpee · 
dy and diſintereſted adminiſtration: of juſtice, | 
and by regulations ; admirably - well adapted | 

to the merchants. She has ſhewn the opinion 


8 9 of the neceſſiey of good faith | 
by her obſervance of treaties, and has endes. 


voured to inculcate the n n among 


I a word, we een no nation in Ev- 


rope that has conſidered better what its united 


advantages of ſituation, ſtrength, and population 
allow! it to undertake, or that has known and 


followed more effectually the means of increaſing 
both its population and its ſtrength. We know 
of none, which having ſuch objects as an ex- 


tenſive commerce and liberty, mutually attract. 
ing and ſupporting each other,, hath conducted 


irlelf in a better manner for the proſerration # 


bot the one and the other. 5 3-518" clay: 

Bur how are theſe manners already e 
1 degenerated from the purity of a repub- 
lican government! Perſonal intereſts, which be- 
come laudable by being combined, are now to. 


above all others in the uni verſe ſhould | inſpire 
its inhabitants with more ſtedfaſt attachments 


Jo Leeks: what patriotic, fentiments, might we 
318: 5 not 
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TA IN THE FAST'AND WE T INDIESsSZ. 
not erpect from 4 nation that can ſay to: itſelf, 


This land which L inhabit, bas been fertilized by — — 


me; it is I he! Have embelliched, who have 
created it. This" threatening ſca, Which delug- 
ed all our plains, rages in vain* enn the power- | 


ful dikes 1 have oppoſed: to its füry. I have 


purified this air which ſtagnant waters Had f11- 
ed with fatal exhalarions. It is by my means 
that ſuperb cities ſtand now upon the flime and 
mud, over which the ocean once rölled its Waves: 
The Pr have conſtructed, the tanals'T have 
digged, receive "the productions or the whole 
univerſe; which T* Gipenſe at pleaſure. The in- 


heritances of other nations are only p zoffeflions 


Which wan diſputes with man; ihr which 1 
mall leave to my poſterity, 1 have faviſhed from 


the elements which conſpired againſt my territory, 


and a am now the maſter of it. Ir 1s here that 


T have eſtabliſhed a new arrangement” of nature, 
2 new ſyſtem of manners. I. haye done every 
thing where there was nothing. Air, land, S0 
vernment, liberty, | all theſe are my works. I 
enjoy the glory of the paſt; z and when I caſt 
a look into futurity, I ſee with ſatisfaction. that 
my aſhes will reſt quietly on the ſame ſpot where 
my fore. fathers faw the breaking of ſtorms, pan 


WIA motives theſe for idolizing. one's coun- 


ty! Yet there s no longer any Poblie ſpirit 1 = * 
Holland: it is a whole, the parts of which have 


no other relation among themſelves than the ſpot 
they occupy. Meanneſs, baſeneſs and diſhoneſty 
characteriſe pow the conquerors < of Phinp. They 


make a traffic of their oath, as of their mer- 


chandiſe; 


| deo HISTORY Or Ef FPEEMS Ti AND I Abr 
ae chandiſe; and they will bon become tl 


/ of; the univerſe, Which they: had. Kone b | 
. OR and . their virtues. ET way 


vi rern ae not ov * — kom — N 
The ſacred fire of liberty can only be kept up by 
chaſte. hands. Ye are. not np in the ſame ſtate 
of anarchy, as. when the ſoyereigns of Europe / 
all. equally, pppoſed by the nobles in their g. 
ſpective, ſtates, could not carry on their deſigns 
either with. ſecrecy, unanimity or rapidity; 5 
When the equilibrium of the ſeveral Powers was 
merely the effect of their mutual debility. At 
preſent, power grown more independent, canfirys | 
_ thoſe advantages to a monarchy which a free ſtate | 
can never enjoy. What have oepublicanss to p. 
poſe to Faperitry ſo formidable ? ?...T beir virtues; 
but ye have loſt them. The corruption of your |} 
: manners, and of your magiſtrates, encourage 
1 very where the detractors of liberty ; ; and, per- 
1 U your fatal example is the means of i im- 
poling a heavier yoke on other nations. Whar 
anſwer would you wiſh us to make to thoſe men, | 
who, | either from the prejudice of education or 

the Want of honeſty, are perpetually telling us: 
This is the government which you extol lo much 

in Four writings; theſe are the happy 905 

1 . of that ſyſtem of liberty, you hold fo 
ear. To. thoſe vices which Jou have laid to 

55 WN of deſpotiſm, they have added ano- 

: Ther, * ſurpaſſes them * che e to 
op 
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ſtop the progreſs. of evil. 
given to ſo ſevere a ſatire on democracy ? 


our 
1 
—— 


at preſent ſo diſtinguiſhed by your wealth, trem- 
ble at the idea of being again reduced to crouch 
under the rod you have broken, and which ſtill 
hangs over you. Would you learn how the ſpirit 
of commerce: may be united and preſerved with 
the ſpirit of liberty? View from your ſhores that 
iſland, and thoſe people, whom nature preſents 
to you ub a a model for your imitation. Keep yeur 


2hce-of that Kingdom has been your ſupport, its 
conduct will now ſerve ow? as” ah NT.” and | 
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- InpusTRIOUS Hollanders! ye who were for- 
merly ſo renowned- for your bravery, „ 
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V which the Britiſh iſles were peopled, "nor |} 
Becket or the origin of their firſt, inhabitants, All ne 


— can learn from the moſt authentic hiſtorical, re- 
| commerce. cords is, that they were ſueceſſively viſited by the 
'  Pheenicians, the Carthaginians, and the Gauls, | 
The traders of theſe nations uſed to go there to 
exchange earthen veſſels, ſalt, all kinds of iron, 

and copper inſtruments, for ſkins, ſlaves, hounds, 
and bull - dogs, and eſpecially for tin. Their pro- 

fits were juſt what they pleaſed in their dealings 
with ſavages equally ignorant of the value of what 
they ſold or bought. | 0 

A Loos ſpeculation would lead us to 1 

that iſlanders have been the firſt civilized people 
among mankind. Nothing puts a ſtop to the ex- 
curſions of people living on a continent: they may 

get their livelihood and avoid lighting at the ſame 
time. In iſlands, war, a: d the inconveniences of 

4 t00 limited ſociety, ſho ald ſooner make laws and 
treaties neceſſary. But whatever is the reaſon of 

it, we 3 ſee the manners and the govern- 

ment 
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ment of iſlanders. formed later and' more imper⸗ 


fectly than others. All the traditions reſpecting 
Britain, particularly confirm this aſſertion. 2 


Tux Roman empire was not ſufficiently dura- 
ble, and too eagerly diſputed, to improve in any 
conſiderable degree the induſtry of the Britons. 
Even the ſmall. progreſs that huſbandry and the 
arts had made during this period, was loſt as ſoon 
as that haughty power had determined to abandon 


this conqueſt. The ſpirit of ſlavery which the 


ſouthern inhabitants of Britain, had contracted, de- 
prived them of the courage neceſſary to reſiſt at 
firſt the overflowings of their neighbours the. Pitts, 
who had ſaved themſelves from the yoke by flying 
towards the north of the iſland, and prevented. them 


afterwards from bring able to oppoſe the more de- 
ſtructive, more obſtinate and more numerous ex- 


peditions e of plunderers that poured in ſwarms from 
the, more northern parts of Europe. 
All nations were affected with ahi dreadful 


plague, the moſt deſtructive, perhaps, that ever 
was recorded in the annals of the world; but the 


calamities which Great Britain particularly EXPE- 


rienced, are inexpreſſible. 1 Every year, ſeveral 


times even in a year, her countries were ravaged, 


her houſes burnt, her women raviſhed, her temples 
ſtripped, her inhabitants maſſacred, , put to torture, 


or enſlaved, , All theſe misfortunes ſucceededeach 
other with inconceiyable rapidity. When the 
country was ſo far deſtroyed that nothing remain- 
ed to glut the avidity of theſe barbarians, they 


I 


ſeized on the land itſelf. One nation ſucceeded 
another. 


- 


: 3.0, 0 Wb, 1 1 a ene or e- 
1 terminated the one that Was already eſtabliſhed, 
"7 this ſucceſſion of revolutions conſtantly kept 

indalence, miſtruſt and miſery. In theſe gif 

pitting times, the Britons bad ſcarce any conmer: 
cial cahnection with the continent. "Exchange | 
were even ſo rare among them, that it was ne⸗ 
0 ceſſary to have N for the "fale, of the: bf | 
trille. 3 
Ir. might have been EE that, the union of 
the two kingdoms, would have, ut a ſtop to thek 
calamitics ; 4 when William the C nqueror: ſubdued 
Great Britain a little while z after | the middle of the 
| Lleventh e His Pons. came r coc 
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Sone ſo 1 and fo complete a 112 in 
matters of property, 5 RY. thing was thrown 
into confuſion. Sy 
Tux minds of men were ſcarcely ſettled 100 
the conquerors and the conquered had but juſt 
un to conſider themſelves as one and the fame 
people, when the abilities and ſtrength of the na. 
tien were engaged in ſupporting the pretenſions 
of their ſovereigns to the crown of France. In 
_ theſe obſtinare wars, the Engliſh diſplayed military 
talents and courage; but after ſeveral great ef- 
_ forts, 'and confiderable ſucceſs, they were forced 
back into their iſland, where domeſtic troubles e Exe | 
poſe them to freſh cxlamities, 8 


5 Dan 


merce was in the hands of the Jews and the bank- 
ers of Lombardy, who were alternately favoured 


and robbed, conſidered as uſeful perſons, and con- 


demned to death, expelled and recalled: theſe tu- 


mults were increaſed by the audacity of the pi- 
rates, who being ſometimes protected by the g0- 
vernment, with. which they ſhared their ſpoils, at- 
tacked all ſhips indiſcriminately, and frequently 


ſank their crews. The intereſt. of money was at 
fifty per cent. Leather, furs, butter, lead, and 
tin were the only things exported. from England 
at a very moderate rate, and thirty thouſand ſacks 


of wool, which returned annually a more conſider- 
able ſum. As the Engliſh were then totally un- 


acquainted with the art of dying this wool, and 
manufacturing it with elegance, the greateſt part 


of this money returned. To remedy this incon- 


venience, foreign manufacturers were invited 


and the people were prohibited from wearing 
any cloaths that were not of home manufacture. 


At the ſame time, the exportation of manufac- 


tured wool and wrought, iron was forbidden; two 


laws altogether SOS: of the AF in hich, they 
were inſtituted. 

HENRY VII. e the did to o diſpoſe 
of their lands, and the common people to 
buy them. This regulation diminiſhed the ine- 
quality which ſubſiſted before between the for- 
tunes of the lords and their vaſſals; it made the 


latter more independent, and inſpired the people 


with the deſire of enriching themſelves, and with 
the hope of enjoying their niches. There were 


Vor. IJ. ** many 
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B On. K many obſtacles to this wiſh, and this hope; ſome 


of which were removed. The company of mer. 
chants eſtabliſhed at London Was prevented from 
exacting in future the ſum of one thouſand 
fiye hundred and ſeventy-five livres from 
each of the other merchants in the kingdom, de- 
ſirous of trading at the great fairs of the low coun- 
tries. In order to fix a greater number of people 

to the labours of huſbandry, it was enacted, that 

no perſon ſhould put his ſon or daughter out to 
any kind of apprenticeſhip, without being pol. 

. ſeſſed of a rent of twenty-two livres ten ſols 4 in 

6 landed property: this abſurd he” was afterwards 
mitigated. „„ e 


UNFORTUNATELY that law Shih regulated the 
price. of all forts of proviſions, of woollens, of work- 
men's wages, of ſtuffs, and of cloathing, was main- 
tained in its full force. Other impediments even 
were thrown in the way of commerce, on account 

of ſome pernicious combinations that were ſet on 
foot. The loan of money at intereft, and the pro- 
fits of exchange were ſtriftly prohibited, as uſuri- 
ous in themſelves, or calculated to introduce 
5 uſury. The exportation of money in any kind of 
coin was forbidden; and, in order to prevent fo- 
reign merchants from carrying it clandeftinely 
away, they were compelled to change into Engliſh 
merchandiſe the entire produce of the goods the7 
had brought into England. The exportation of 
borſes was likewiſe prohibited; and the people 
— were 1 not EY exſightvhed:. to diſcover that 


- 
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ſuch a prohibition, would neceſſarily. cauſe 9 
agation and improvement of the ſpecies to be ne- 
glected. At length corporations were eſtabliſhed 
in all the towns; that is to ſay, the ſtate autho-; 
riſed all perſons of the ſame profeſſion, to 4 1 


ſuch regulations as they ſhould think neceſſary 


for their excluſive preſervation and ſucceſs. The 


nation is {till oppreſſed with a regulation ſo con- 
trary to general induſtry, and which reduces ev ery | 


thing to a kind of monopoly. : 
Upon conſidering ſuch a number of 1 Jaws, 
ve might be induced to think that Henry was 


either indifferent about the proſperity of his king- 
dom, or that he was totally deficient in under- 


ſtanding. Nevertheleſs, it is certain that this 


prince, notwithſtanding his extreme avarice, often 
lent conſiderable ſums of money, without intereſt, 
to merchants who had not property ſufficient to 


carry.on the ſchemes they had planned: beſides, 
the wiſdom of his government is ſo well confirmed, 


that he is accounted, with reaſon, one of the great- | 


eſt monarchs that ever filled the throne of Eng- 


land, But, notwithſtanding all the, efforts of ge- 
nius, it requires a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ages before 
any ſcience can be reduced to ſimple principles. 
It is the ame thing with theories as with machines, 
which are always very complicated at firſt, and 
which are only freed. in the courſe of time by ob- 
ſervation and experience, from thoſe uſeleſs wheels 
which ſerved merely to increaſe their friction. | 


Taz knowledge of the ſucceeding reigns was 


not much more extenſive vpon. thoſe matters we 


are e treating of. Some Flemings, | ſettled in Eng- 
| * 2 7 7, a 
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K land, were the only good votkinen: in that coun- 


try; they were almoſt always inſulted and op- 
preſſed by the Engliſh workmen, who were jea- 


tous without emulation: they complained that all 
the cuſtomers went to -the Flemings, and they 


raiſed the price of corn. The government adopted 
theſe popular prejudices, and forbad all ſtrangets 


to employ more than two workmeh in their ſhops. 
The merchants were not better treated than the 


workmen, and thoſe even who were, naturalized, 


were obliged to pay the fanie duties as aliens, 
Ignorance was fo general, that the cultivation of 
the beſt lands was neglected, in order to convert 


them into paſture lands, even at the time that the 


number of ſheep, which might be in one flock; 


was reſtrained by the laws to two thouſand, Al 
mercantile correſpondences were "confined in the 


low countries. The inhabitants of theſe province 


bought the Engliſh commodities, and circulated | 


them through the different parts of Europe. lt 
is probable that the nation would not have made 
any conſiderable figure for a long time, without a 


- concurrence of favourable circumſtances. 


Tux Duke of Alva's cruelties drove ſeveral able 
manufncturers into England, who carried the aft 


of the fine Flemiſh manufactures to London. The 
perſecutions which the proteſtants ſuffered in 


France ſupplied England with workmen of al 


kinds. Elizabeth, impatient of contradiction, but 
knowing and deſirous of doing what was right, it 
once deſpotic and popular, with the advantages of 
2 good underſtanding, and of being proper 
: Wy", availed kerfelf a the fermentation of 
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while this fermentation produced among other 
people nothing but theological diſputes, and civil 
or foreign wars z in England, it gave riſe to a lively 
emulation for commerce, and for the ee 
of navigation. 

Tur Engliſh 3 to build their ſhips at 
home, which they bought before of the merchants 


of Lubec and Hamburgh. They were ſoon the 
only perſons who. traded to Myſcovy by the way 


of Archangel juſt diſcovered; and they preſently 


became competitors with the Hanſe towns in Ger- 


many, and in the north. They began to trade 
with Turky. Several of their navigators attempt- 
ed, though in vain, to diſcover a paſſage to India 
by the northern ſeas. At length Drake, Stephens, 
Cavendiſh, and ſame others, reached that place, 
ſome by the ſouth ſea, and Pens by doubling. 1 


Cape of Gopd Hope. 


Tax ſuccels of theſe voyages was dye to /Firdtroyage 
dine the moſt able merchants, of London to 
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dominions as through the reſt af Europe; and at — 


of the Eng- 
liſh to In- 


eſtabliſh a company in the year 1660; which ob- * 


tained an excluſive privilege of trading to the Eaſt 


ladies. The act which granted this privilege, 


fixed it for fifteen years: it declared, that if it 
Hould prove injurious to the- ſtate, it ſhould be 


annulled, and the company ſuppreſſed, by giving 


o years previous notice to its members. 
TuxIs clauſe of reſerve was qwing to the diſ- 


offend chem. The queen had returned to the 
7. TY. houſe, 


pleaſure the commons had lately ſhewn on account 
of a grant, the novelty of which might poſſibly 
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'B 9.0: K houſe, and had ſpoken on this occaſion: ina man. 
E ner worthy to ſerve as a leſſon to all ſovereigns. ah 
een GrxTLEMENM,“ ſaid ſhe to the members of 

| the houſe commiſſioned to return her "thanks, 


I am extremely ſenſible of your attachment, and 


« of the care you have taken to give me an ay: 

et thentic reſtimony of it. This affection for my 

« perſon had determined you to apprize me of a 
fault I had inadvertently fallen into from i igno⸗ 

& rance, but in which my will had no are. 5 
your vigilance had not diſcovered to me the mii. 
« chiefs which my miſtake might have produced, 

<« what pain ſhould I not have felt 1, who have 

« nothing dearer to me than the affection and} Pre- 

< ſervation of my people ? May my hand fud- 

4 denly wither, may my heart be ſtruck at once 
with a deadly blow, before I ſhall ever grant 
«6 particular privileges that my ſubjects may have 
„ reaſon to complain of! The ſplendour of the 

e throne has not fo far dazzled my eyes, that | 

« ſhould prefer the abuſe of an unbounded autho- 

« rity to the uſe of a power exerciſed by Juſtice, 
The brilliancy | of royalty ' blinds only thoſe 

5 princes who are ignorant of the duties that the 
crown impoſes. 1 dare believe that 1 ſhall not 
e be ranked among ſuch monarchs. 1 Know that 
0 I hold not the ſcepter for my on proper ad- 
e vantage, and that I am entirely: devoted to the 
N ſociety, which has put its confidence in me. It 
js my happineſs to ſee that the ſtate has hitherto 
e proſpered under my government; and that my 
* ſubjects are worthy that 1 ſhould yield up my 
crown and my life for their ſakes. Impute not 
„ 2 20 00 
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to me the improper meaſures I may be en- 
« paged in, nor the irregularities which may be 
committed under the ſanction of my name. You 
% know that the miniſters of princes are too often 
guided by private intereſts, that truth ſeldom 
« reaches the ears of kings, and that obliged as 
e they are, from the multiplicity of affairs they 
« are laden with, to fix their attention on thoſe 
« which are of the greateſt i importance, it is im- 
« poſſible. der ſhould ſee every thing wich their 
| 6 * own eyes.” | 
Tur funds of this company were, at firſt, far 
from being conſiderable. Part of them was ex- 
pended 1 in fitting out a fleet of four ſhips which 
failed in the beginning of the year 1601 and the 
reſt was ſent abroad in money and merchandiſe. 
 LancasTER, who commanded the expedition, 
arrived the year following at the port of Achen, 
| which was at that time a celebrated mart. In- 
telligence was received of the victories gained by 
the Engliſh over the Spaniards at fea; and this in- 
tellgence procured: him a very diſtinguiſhed re- 
ception. The king behaved to him in the ſame 
manner as if he had been his equal; he ordered 
that his own wives richly habited, ſhould. play ſe- 
veral airs in his preſence, on a variety of inſtru.. 
ments. This favour was followed by all che com- 
pliances that could be wiſhed for to facilitate the 
eſtabliſhment of a ſafe and advantageous commerce, 
The Engliſh admiral was received at Bantam in 
the ſame manner as at the place where he firſt 
landed; and a ſhip which he had diſpatched. to the 
| Molygegal iſlands, brought h him. a conſiderable 0 
Se + 5 1 "If 
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of cloves - and nutmegs. With theſe valuable 
ſpices, and the pepper he took in at Java and u- 
matra, he returned ſafe to Europe. 


TuIs early ſucceſs determined the ſociety who 


had intruſted their antereſts in the hands of this 
able man, to form ſettlements in India; but not 


without the conſent of the natives. They did not 


wiſh to begin with conqueſts, Their expeditions 


were nothing more than the enterpriſes of humane 


and fair traders. They made themſelves beloved: 
but they gained nothing by this good impreſſion, 


except a few factories, and were in no condition 


to ſuſtain the attempts of their e who were 


. very formidable. 


TRE Portugueſe and Dutch were in poſleſſion of 
large provinces, well fortified places, and good 
harbours. By theſe advantages their trade was 


ſecured againſt the. natives of the country, and 


againſt new competitors; their return to Europe 
was rendered eaſy; and they had opportunities of 
getting a good ſale for the commodities they car- 


ried to Aſia, and to purchaſe thoſe they wanted at 


even 55 the nations they had cenfured, they 


a moderate price, The Engliſh, on the contrary, 
expoſed to the caprice of ſeaſons and of peopł, 


having no ſtrength, or place of fecurity, and de- 
riving their ſupplies from England only, could 
not carry on an advantageous trade. They found 

| how ee erte it was to Acute great riches without 
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4 muſt purſue the fame conduct. 


Tx plan of forming lafting cables def 
attempting conqueſts, ſermed too great to be ac · 
| - complied 


they flattered themſelves. that they ſhould meer 
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compliſhed by the forces of an infant ſociety: 


with protection, becauſe they thought themſelves 
uſeful, They were diſappointed in their expec+ 


tations. They could obtain nothing from James 


I, a weak prince, infected with the falſe phileſo- 
phy of his age, of à ſubtile and pedantic genius, 
and. better qualified to be the head of an univer- 
ſity than to preſide over an empire. By their ac- 


tivity, perſeverance, and judieious choice of officers 
and factors, the company provided thoſe ſuecours 


which were refuſed them by their ſovereign: 


They erected forts,” and founded colonies in the 


ilands of Java, Poleron, Amboyna, and Banda. 
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They likewiſe. ſhared the ſpiee- trade with the 


Dutch, which will always be the moſt certain 
branch of eaſtern commerce, becauſe the objects 
of it are become neceffary articles of life. It was 


of more importance at the time we are ſpeaking 


of, becauſe the luxury which ariſes from caprice 
had not then made ſo much progreſs in Europe as 


it has done fince, and becauſe there was not that 
prodigious demand for India Iinens, ſtuffs, , teas, 


nd Chineſe varniſh, that there is at preſent. 
Tur Dutch, who had driven the Portugueſe 
from the ſpice-iflands, never intended to ſuffer a 
nation to ſettle there, whoſe maritime force, cha- 
rafter, and government, would make them for- 
midable rivals. They had many advantages on 


their ſide, ſuch as powerful colonies; a well exer- 


cifed navy, firm allianees, a great fund of wealth, 


a anche of the wont 6 and of the principles 


| and 


Diſputes be 
tween the 
Engliſh and 
Dutch, 
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and details of commerce, which the Engliſh want- 

ing, were attacked in all poſſible ways. 
Tux firſt ſtep their rival took was to drive 

d from the fertile places where they had form. 


ed ſettlements. In the iſlands where their power 


was leſs eſtabliſhed, they endeavoured, by accuſa. 
tions, equally void of truth and decency, to make 
them odious to the natives of the country. Theſe 
ſhameful expedients not meeting with all the ſuc- 


ceſs the Dutch expected, thoſe ayaritious traders 
reſolved to proceed to acts of violence. An extra. 


ordinary occaſion brought on the commencement 


of hoſtilities ſooner than was expected. 


Ix is a cuſtom at Java for the new married wo 
men to diſpute with their huſbands the firſt favours 


of love. This kind of conteſt, which the men 


take a pride in terminating immediately, and the 


women in protracting as long as poſſible, ſome- 
times laſts ſeveral weeks. The king of Bantam 


having overcome the reſiſtance of a new bride, 
made public entertainments in celebration of his 
triumph. The ſtrangers in the harbour were in- 
vited to theſe feſtivals, Unhappily for them, the | 
Engliſh were treated with too much diſtinction. 


The Dutch looked with a jealous eye upon this 


preference, and did not defer revenge a moment, 


IN attacked them on all ſides. 


Tux Indian ocean became, at this period, the 
ſcene of the moſt bloody engagements between 


the maritime forces of the two nations. They 
ſought out, attacked, and combated each other 


wich the ſpirit of men who. choſe to conquer or 


fic Equal courage appeared on both ſides, but 
there 
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there was a diſparity in their forces. T he Eng- 
liſh were on the point of being overcome, when 


ſome moderate people "my. Europe, Which the 


flames of war had not reached, endeavoured to 
find out the means of "accommodating + their dk. 


ferences. By an infatuation, which it is not 
eaſy to n the Rin 0 ſtrangeſt of oh was 
adopted, qo Hd RW £5: 6317 ene 

- In 1619 this two companies ſigned x tfeaty, the 
purport of which was, that the Molucca ids; 
Amboyna, and Banda, ſhould belong in com- 
mon to the two nations: that the Engliſh | ſhould 


have one third, and the Dutch two thirds of 


the produce at a fixed price: that each, in pro- 


portion to their intereſt, ſhould contribute to the 
defence of theſe iſlands: that a council compoſed 


of  ſkilful- men of both parties, ſhould regulate 
all the affairs of commerce at Batavia: that 
this agreement, guaranteed by the reſpective 
ſovereigns, ſhould laſt twenty years; and that 


if any differences ſhould' ariſe during this in- 
terval, that could not be ſettled by the two 
companies, they ſhould -'be determined by the 


king of Great Britain and the States general. 
Among all the political conventions. Preſerved 
in hiſtory, it would be difficult to find a more 


exttaordinary” one than this. ” It had the fate it A 
deſerved. "+ ; 7 | 65) T3” 5 


Taz Dutch were no Poner informed of it in 


India, than they deviſed means to render · it. in- 
effectual. The ſituation of affairs favoured their 


deſigns. The Spaniards and the Portugueſe had 


taken adyantage of the diſputes between their 


enemies, 
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did not diſavow, but even acknowledged it, were 
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* o 8 * enemies, to regain their ſettlements in the Mg. 
— luccas. They might fortify themſelves there; 


and it was dangerous to give them time. The 
Engliſh commiſſaries concurred with them in opi - 
nion, that it would be beſt to attack them with- 

out delay; but added, that they were not at 


f all prepared to act in concert with them. This 


declaration, which was expected, was regiſtered; 
and their . aſſociates embarked alone in an EXPe- 


dition, all the advantages of which they reſerved 
to themſelves. The agents of the Dutch com- 
pany had only one ſtep. further to go, to get all 


the ſpices into the hands of their maſters, which 
was, to drive their rivals from the iſland of Am- 
boyna. The method by which they ſucceeded 
in their project was very extraordinary. _ | 
A JaPaNEsz, in the Dutch ſervice at Amboyns, 
made himſelf ſuſpected by his imprudent curio- 
ſity. He was ſeized, and confeſſed that he had 
entered into an engagement with the ſoldiers of 
his nation to deliver up the fort to the Eng- 


lich. His. comrades confirmed his account, mak- 


ing the ſame confeſſion. Upon theſe unanimous 
depoſitions, the authors of the eqnſpiracy, who 


loaden with irons ; and the ignominious death 
which all the criminals were condemned to ſuffer, 
put an end to the oe This is the. account 
give by the Dutch. 


Tu Engliſh have 8 nd this ac- 


guſaribn as the ſuggeſtion of an unbounded avarice. 
They have maintained that it was abſurd. to ſup- 


_ * ten factors and eleven foreign 
einn *, 


IN THE EAST and WEST INDIES. - 


* have formed the project of ſeizing "_ 
a place, which was garriſoned by two hundred 
men : that even if theſe unhappy men had'thought 

it poſſible to execute ſo extravagant a plan, would 
they not have been diſcouraged by the impoſiibility 


| of obtaining ſuccours to defend againſt them an 


enemy who would have beſieged them on all 
fides? To make a conſpiracy of this kind pro- 


B 
III. 
—— 


bable, it requires ſtronger proof than a confeſſioun 


extorted from the accuſed by extremity of torture. 


The torments of the rack never afforded any 
other proof, than that of the courage or weakneſs 
of thoſe whom barbarous cuſtom condemned to 


| it, Theſe conſiderations, ſtrengthened by ſeveral 


others, almoft equally convincing, have made 


| the ſtory of the conſpiracy of Amboyna fo ſuſ- 

pected, that it has generally been conſidered as 2 
cloak to cruelty and avarice. 

Tux miniſtry of James I. and the whole na- 


tion were at that time ſo engaged in eccleſiaſtical 


ſubtleties, and the diſcuſſion of the rights of king 


and people, that they were not ſenſible of the 
inſults offered to the Engliſh name in the Eaſt. 
This indifference produced a caution which ſoon 


degenerated into weakneſs. Theſe iſlanders, how- 
ever, maintained the bravery of their character 
better at Coromandel and Malabar. 


Tur had eſtabliſhed factories at Mazulipatam, 


Calicut, ' and ſeveral other ports, and even at 
Delhi. Surat, the richeft mart in theſe coun- 
tries, tempted their ambition in 1611. The in- 
habitants were diſpoſed to receive them; but the 
Portugueſe declared, that if they ſuffered this 


nation 


Diſpvtes of 
the Engliſh 
with the 


Portugueſe, 
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nation to make a ſettlement, they would burn 


all the towns upon the coaſt, and ſeize all the 


Indian veſſels. The government was . awed. by 
thele menaces. Middleton, diſappointed in his 
hopes, was obliged. to abandon. the place, aud 
return through a numerous fleet, to which he did 


more damage than he received. 
Caprain Thomas Beſt. arrived in os lag | 
tudes; the year following, with a very conſidera- 


ble force. He was received at Surat, without any 


oppoſition.” The agents he carried out with him 
dad ſcarce entered upon their employments when 
2 formidable armament from. Goa made its ap- 
pearance. The Engliſh admiral, reduced to this 
alternative, either of betraying the intereſts he 
was 1ntruſted with, or of expoſing himſelf. to 


the greateſt danger in defending them, did not 
heſitate what part he ſhould take. He twice 


attacked the Portugueſe, and notwithſtanding 


the great inferiority. of his ſquadron, . gained the 
victory each time. However, the advantage 


the vanquiſhed derived from their poſition, their 
ports, and their fortreſſes, always made. the. 
| liſh navigation in Guzarat very difficult. They 


were obliged to maintain a conſtant . ſtruggle 
againſt an obſtinate enemy that was not, dil- 
couraged by defeats. No tranquillity was to be 
obtained, but at the price of new 7 conteſts and 


new - triumphs. 


— 


Tus news of theſe. glorious ſaccefles againl 


a nation which had hicherto been thought invin- 


cible, reached as far as the capital of Perſia. 
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* 
rn Ta1s vaſt country, fo e in antiqui- B 05 0 E 
ne ty, appeared to have beeen free at the firſt inn 


stitution 6f its government. The monarchy roſe 
upon the ruins of a depraved republic. The 
perſians were long happy under this form of 
government: their manners were as ſimple. PP” 
their laws. At length the ſovereigns were in- „ 
ſpired with the ſpirit of conqueſt. At that tim 
the treaſures of Aſſyria, the ſpoils of many trad- 
ing nations, and the tribute ariſing from a vaſt 
number of provinces, brought immenſe riches into 
the empire, which ſoon occaſioned a total altera- 
tion, The diſorders roſe to ſuch a pitch, that 
the care of the public amuſements ſeemed to en- 
gage the chief attention of government. . 
A PEOPLE totally devoted to . pleaſure could 
not fail in a ſhort time to be reduced to ſlavery. | 
They were ſucceſſively brought into that ſtate 
by the Macedonians, the Parthians, . the Arabians, 
and the Tartars, and towards the cloſe of the 
fifteenth century by the Sophis, who pretend- 
ed to be the deſcendents of Aly, author of the 
famous reformation, by which Mohammediſm 
vas divided into two branches. by 
No prince of this new race made himſelf ſo 
famous as Schah-Abbas, ſurnamed the Great. 
He conquered Candahar, ſeveral places of im- 
portance upon the Black Sea, part of Arabia, 
and, drove the Turks out of Georgia, Armenia, 
Meſopotamia, and all the countries they had 
conquered beyond the Euphrates. 3 
InEsx victories produced remarkable changes 
in the interior adminiſtration of the empire. 
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— The great men took advantage of the civil brolls 


graded; and all poſts of conſequence were given 
to: ſtrangers, who had neither the power nor 
mclinatidn to raiſe factions. The army having 
taken upon themſelves to diſpoſe of the crown 
at their pleaſure; they were reſtrained by foreign 
troops, whoſe religion and cuſtoms were different, 
Anarchy had inclined the people to ſedition; and 
to prevent this, the towns and villages were filled 
with inhabitants choſen out of nations whoſe man. 
ners and character bore no reſemblance to thaſe of 
the ancient inhabitants. Theſe arrangements gave 
rife to a deſpotiſm the moſt abſolute, Es 75s tim 
any country ever experienced. 
Ix is a matter of aſtoniſhment that che ger 
ebe ſhould have combined ſome views of pub- 
he utility with this government; which was na 
turally oppreflive. He patronized the arts, and 
eſtabliſhed chem in the capital, and in the pro | 
vinces. All who came into his dominions, if 
they poſſeſſed talents af any kind, were ſure of 
being well received, aſſiſted, and rewarded. He 
would often ſay, that ſtrangers were the beſt ot · 
naments of an empire, and added more to the 
dignity of the ce than the pomp of the moſt 
refined luxury. 
A WmiLE / rm was Ailing Hom its | reins by 

the different branckes of - induſtry that were every 
where effabliſned, a number of Armenians, tranſ- 
planted to Iſpahan, carried the ſpirit of commerce 
into the heart of the empire. In a little time, 
m_—_ tAders, . and the natives of the country who | 
2611 he ES followed 
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{lowed their example, ſpread themſelves over 5 
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the Eaſt, into Holland, England, the Mediter- - 


ranean and the Baltic, and wherever commerce 
was carried on with ſpirit and advantage. The 


Sophi himſelf bore a part in their enterpriſes, 


ad advanced them conſiderable fams, which they 
employed to advantage in the moſt celebrated 


marts in the world. They were obliged to re- 


turn the capital on the terms agreed upon, and 


if they had increaſed it by their D 1 
granted them ſome recompenſe. 
Tux Portugueſe, who found that part of the 


Indian trade with Aſia and Europe was likely to 
be diverted to Perſia, impoſed reftraints upon 
it: they would not ſuffer the Perſians to pur- 


chaſe merchandiſe any where but from their ma- 
gaines: they fixed the price of it; and if they 
ſomerimes allowed it to be taken at the places 


where it was manufactured, it was always to be 
carried in their own: bottoms, charging all ex- 


penees of freight and exorbitant cuſtoms. This 


ſtretch of power diſpleaſed the great Abbas, 
who being informed of the reſentment of the 


Engliſh, propoſed to unite their maritime ſtrength 
with his land forces, to beſiege Ormus. This 


place was attacked by the combined arms of 
the two nations, and taken in the year 1622, 


after a conteſt that laſted two months. The 
conquerors divided the ſpoil, which was immenſe, 
and afterwards totally demoliſhed the place. 


Tux or four leagues from hence there was 
upon the continent a harbour called Gombroon, 
or Bender Abaſſi. Nature ſeemed not to have 


Vor. . | i 5 9 1 
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: deſigned. it ſhould. be inhabited. It is ſituated 


at the foot of 3, ridge of mountains of an: ex- 


ceſſive height; , the air you breathe ſeems to be 
on fire; fatal vapours are continually, exhaling 
from the bowels of the earth; the, fickls a 


black and dry, as if they had been ſcorchgg, 


with. fire. Notwithſtanding theſe inconv 


as. Bender-Abaſſi had the advantage of being 


placed at the entrance of the Gulf, the Perſian 
monarch choſe to make it the centen of the ex. 


tenſive trade he intended to carry on with India. 
The Engliſh joined in this project. & perpettal 


exemption flom all impoſts, and a meiety of 
the product Of, the cuſtoms, Were granted them; 


on condition they ſhquld-maintain, at leaſt, two 


n of war in the Gulph. This precaution wat 


thought neceſſary to fruſtrate the attempts uf 


the eke ee Foleptmnegs. was Ri bo be 
dreaded. 3 


FRO this g time. Bender-Aba@, hich; was: ns 


fore. a poor fiſhing. town, became a! flouriſhing 


city. The Engliſh carried thither: ſpices, pep- 
per, and ſugar, from thé markets of tlie eaſt; 
and iron, lead, and cloths, from the ports of 


Europe. The profits ariſing from theſe eommo- 
dities were increaſed by the very high freight paid 


them by the Armenians, who. were, ſtill in poſ. 
ſeſſion of the, BORE broneh of nhl eng cog | 


merce. 1 2113 


Tres orchangs: had, for ant W Foal | 
concerned in the linen trade. They had never 


been ſupplanted either by the Portugueſe, who 


er eas on e., or by. the Dutch, 


1 whoſe 
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whoſe near" was baun cönfnel to the "ſpice * o'b'x' 
unde. They might, nevertheleſs, be apprehen yes 
five, that they ſhould not be able to withſtand 
the competition of a people who wete/ equally 
rieb, induſtrious, active, and frugal.” The Ar- 

menians Acted then as they have ever done ſince: 


they welt to India, where they bought cotton, | 


which they ſent to the ſpinners; the cloths Lee : 
manufactured under their own inſpection, and 
cittied to Gombroon, from whence they were 
änſßerted to Ipaban. Prom thence” they” were 
conveyed” into! the different provinces of the em- 
pire; the deminiehs of the Grand Signior, and 
into Europe, where the cuſtom has prevailed of 
calling? ther Perſiai manufactures, thougli they 
wete never made but on the coaſt of Cdrörandlel. 
Such is the influence of names upon opinions, 
that the vulgar error, which attributes to Per- 
ſa the manufacture of India, will in a ſeries of 
ages, perhaps, paſs with! the learned in future 
times for an inconteſtable truth. The inſur- 
mountable difficulties which errors of this kind 
have occaſioned in the hiſtory of Pliny, and 
other ancient writers, ſh6uld induce us to ſet a 
high value on the labours of the literati of 
this age, who collect the works of nature and 
of art 2 a” view oy”  ranſimiccing” them 
poltern 

In” xls) for the 2 Sercban de ad cutie 
to Perſia, they gave the following articles, which 
vere either the produce of thei" wo bags þ or 
the fruits ot their N N 
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Stk, which was the principal. commodity; 
N was prepared and exported in grom WG 


ties, | 


 CARAMANIAN wool, which W reſerables 1 
o& the Vicuna. It was of great uſe in the manu- 


facture of hats, and of ſome ſtuffs. It is a re. 


markable eircumſtance in the goats which ſupply 


it, that in the month of FRED the fleece Falls off 


of itſelf. 
eee which were more or lefo * 


ble, according as they were procured from one 


or other of the three mines that produce them. 


They were formerly an article of the dreſs of 
our ladies. 


| Goup, brocades, which: ſold at a a hen price 


than any. of thoſe which are the produce of the 
moſt celebrated manufactures. Some of them 
were made to be worn on one, and others on 


both ſides. They were uſed for We 6 


ſkreens and magnificent ſophas. 
TaPzsTRY, Which has ſince been ſo well imi- 


tated in Europe, and has for a long time been 


the richeſt furniture of our rooms. | 
Morocco leather, which, as other ſkins, is 


brought to a degree of perfection that cannot 
be equalled any where elſe. 


| SHAGREEN, goats hair, roſe-water, medicinal 
roots, gums for colours, dates, horſes, arms, and 
many other articles, of which ſome are ol in 


India, and others carried to Europe. 


Tnovon the Dutch contrived to get all the 


trade of India into their hands, they viewed the 
ææanſactions of Perſia with a Jealous: eye. They 
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gane the privileges enjoyed by their rivals 
in the road of Bender- Abaſſi, might be compen- 
ſated by the advantage they had in having a 
greater quantity of * and entered into a com- 
petition with them. 


Tue Engliſh, harraſſed in every mart 3by 3 
powerful enemy reſolutely bent on their deſtruc- ; 


tion, were obliged every where to give way. 
Their fate was haſtened' by thoſe civil and re- 


lgious diſſentions, which drowned their country 


in blood, and extinguiſhed all ſentiment and 


knowledge. India was totally forgotten, while 
the moſt important infereſts were at ſtake; and 
the company, oppreſſed and diſcouraged, were 


reduced to nothing at the time that the death 


of Charles I. afforded ſo inſtructive and dread- 
ful a leſſon. 

-CromweLL, STI at the favours the Dutch 
** ſhewn to the unfortunate family of the Stuarts, 
and at the aſylum they had afforded to the Eng- 
liſh who had been proſcribed; and piqued that 
the republic of the United Provinces: ſhould pre- 


tend to the dominion of the ſea; proud of his 


ſucceſs, and ſenſible of his own ſtrength, and of 
that of the nation under his command, reſolved 
at the ſame time to inſpire reſpect for his coun- 
try, and to avenge himſelf. He declared: war 
againſt the Dutch. 


Or all the maritime wars which ves been 


recorded in hiſtory, none were conducted with 
more knowledge, or were more famous for the 
ſkill of the commanders, and the bravery of 
0 ſailors none have abounded with ſo many 
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o obſtinare and bloody engagements; -The:Englit 
gained the ſuperiority," and owed it to the ſiae 


ents of the unhappy victims who p 
dreadful tranſaction. No mention is made in 
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of their ſhips, in which particular they | have 
fince been imitated by. other European nations. 
TRE protector, whole voice was law, did not 


exert himſelf as far as he might in favour of 


India. He contented himſelf with providing for 
the ſecurity of the Engliſh trade, procuring a 


diſavowal of the maſſacre at Amboyna, and in. 


ſiſting upon an indemnification for the deſcend. 
eriſhed in that 


the treaty, of the forts taken from the nation 
by the Dutch, in che iſland of Java, and ine. 


veral of the Moluccas; It was ſtipulated, in. 


deed, that the iſland of Puleron ſnould be re- 
ſtored: but the uſurpers, ſeconded by the Eng- 
liſh negotiator whom they had corrupted, found 
means to elude this article fo dextrouſly, which 
would and ought to have produced à rivalry in 
the ſpice trade, chat che obſervance we i was 
never enforced. : 


— 19G this nog, as Gab as | 


the company had obtained from the protector 
a renewal of their privileges in 1657,” and found 


themſelves firmly ſupported by the public au. 
- thority, they ſnewed a fpirir of reſolution which 


they had loſt during their late misfortunes. | Then 
courage increaſed with” their rights. 
Tux ſucceſs they met in Europe, Scene 
them. into Aſia. Arabia, Perſia, Indoſtan, the 
eaſtern. parts of India, China, and all the mar- 


Fers where the Engliſh had! formerly traded, were 
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det to them. They were even received a 
more frankneſs and leſs diſtruſt than they had 


experienced formerly. Their trade was catried 
on with great activity, and their profits were | 
yery conſiderable: nothing was wanting to com- 


plete their ſucceſs, but to gain admittance into Ja- 
pan, which they attempted. But the Japaneſe 
being informed by the Dutch that the King of 
England had married : a daughter of the-king of 
Wange, refuſed to admit the Englim into heir 
ports. 1 | 
NoTwITHSTANDING this pen tent the 
company's affairs were in a very flouriſhing con- 


dition: they flattered themſelves with the pleaſing 


hopes of giving a greater extent and ſecurity to 
their affairs, when they found their career re- 
tarded by a chip, which their own ſucceſs 


created. 
Some traders, fired with the relation of” the 


advantages to be obtained in India, reſolved to 


make voyages thither. Charles II. who though 
ſeated on the throne was nothing more than a pri- 
vate man of voluptuous and diffolute manners, 
gave them permiſſion for a valuable conſidera- 
tion: while, on the other hand, he extorted large 
ſums from the company, to enable him to per- 
ſecute thoſe who encroached upon their char- 
der. competition of this nature would una- 


 Misfortunes 


India, 


and miſcon- 
duct of the. 
Engliſh in 


voidably degenerate into piracy. The Engliſh | 


thus betoming enemies to each other, carried 
on their dilputes with a ſpirit of rancour and ani- 
moſity, which lowered them in We af coma of 
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Tur Dutch wiſhed. to take advantage of ſo 
figular a conjuncture. Theſe republicans had 
for a long time been abſolute maſters of the 
Indian trade. They had ſeen with regret a part 
of it taken out of their hands, at the conclu- 
ſion of the civil wars in England. They hoped 
to recover it by the ſuperiority of their forces, 
when in 1664 the two nations entered into a 
war in all parts of the world; but the hoſti. 
lities did not continue long enough to. anſwer 
theſe ſanguine expectations. As the peace pre- 
vented them. from having recourſe . to open yio- 
lence againſt one another, they reſolved to at- 
| tack the ſovereigns of the country to oblige them 
to ſhut their ports againſt their rival. The 
fooliſh and deſpicable behaviour of the Engli 
increaſed the inſolence of the Dutch, who pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to drive them ignomimiouſ 
from Bantam in 1680. 0 

So ſerious and public an inlolt rouſed the 
ſpirit of the Engliſh company. The defire of 
re-eſtabliſhing their character, gratifying their 
revenge, and maintaining their intereſts, animat- 
ed them to the moſt ſpirited exertions, They 
equipped a fleet of twenty-three ſhips, with eight 
thouſand regular troops on board. They were 
ready to fail, when their departure was poſt- 
poned by the king's orders. Charles, whoſe ne- 
ceſſities and licentiouſneſs were unbounded, en- 
tertained hopes of receiving an immenſe ſum. to 
induce him to recall-this armament. As he could 
not obtain it from his ſubjects, he was reſolved 
to receive it from his enemies. He ſacrificed 
| N the 
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the honour and trade of his nation for 2,250,000 B 0 9.8 
livres *, which were paid him by the Dutch, nn 


who were intimidated by theſe great prepara- 


tions. The intended expedition never took place. 
Tux company exhauſted by the expences of 


an armament, which had been rendered uſeleſs 
by the venality of the court, ſent their veſſels 
to India without the neceſſary funds to ſupply 


the cargoes; but with orders to the factors, if 


poſſible to take them upon credit. The fide- 


liry they had hitherto obſerved in their engage- 
ments procured them 6,750,000 livres . No- 
thing can be more extraordinary than the me- 


thod that was taken to pay them back. 
Josias Chirp, who from being a director was 


become the tyrant of the company, is ſaid, un- 


known to his colleagues, to have ſent orders to 
India, to invent ſome pretence or other, to de- 


fraud the lenders of their money. The execu- 


tion of this iniquitous project was intruſted to 
his brother John Child, who was governor of 


Bombay. This avaritious, turbulent, and ſavage 
man immediately proceeded to make ſeveral 
claims upon the governor of Surat, ſome more 
ridiculous. than others. Theſe demands meet- 
ing with the reception they deſerved, he attack- 

ed all the veſſels belonging to the ſubjects of 


the crown of Delhi, and ſingled out in particular 


the ſhips from Surat, as being the richeſt. He 
paid no regard to veſſels that failed with paſs- | 
ports from that crown, and carried his inſolence 
ſo far as to ſeize a fleet laden with proviſion for 
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_ the Mogul's army. This terrible pillage, which 


laſted the whole year 1688, oecafoned theredi 
| ble loſſes throughour all Indeſtenn. 


'AvRENGZEBE, who held the deins Uf thts em- 
pire with a ſteady. hand. did not loſe a moment 
in revenging o great an outrage. In the be. 
ginning of the year 1689, one of his Hieutenants 
landed with twenty thouſand men at Bombay, 


an illand of conſetfuenee on the coaſt of Mala. 


bar, which a princeſs of Portugal had brought as 
her dowry to Charles II. and which that monarch 
had ceded 'to* the company in 1668. On the 


enemy's approach, the fort of Magazan was aban- 


doned with ſuch precipitation, that money, pto- 
viſions, ſeveral eheſts of arms, and fourteen 
pieces of heavy cannon were left behind. The 
Tadian general, encouraged by this firſt advan- 
tage, attacked the Engliſh in the field, routed 
them, and obliged them to retire into the prin- 
eipal fortreſs, which he inveſted, where he 1 
won to make them ſurrender.. 

Cn, Who was as daſtardiy in une of 
danger as he had been daring in his piracies, 
immediately diſpatched deputies to the emperor's 
court, to ſue for pardon. After many intrez- 
ties, and much ſubmiſſion, the Engliſh were ad- 
mitted into the emperor's preſence with their 
hands tied, and their faces towards the ground. 


Aurengzebe, WhO Was deſirbus of preſerving a | 
connection which be thought would be uſeful 
to his ſubjects, was not inflexible. Having 


delivered himfelf in the ſtile of an incenſed ſo- 
Vereign, who could," and F to re- 
ä 
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venge himfelf, ur yielded to — 


ſubmiſſion. The baniſhment of the author » 


the troubles, and an adequate compenſatioñ for 


ſuch of his ſubjecks as had been plundered, was 


all the juſtice exacted on this occaſion by the 


ES 
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ſupteme wil ef cke moſt deſpotie monarch *hat 


ever exiſted. '' On theſe moderate terms, the Eng- 


lſh were permitted ftill to enjoy the privileges 


they had obtained at different times 1 in tHOroads 
A to the Mogul. 

Tuus ended this unhappy fair, which for Te 
dan years interrupted the trade of the company, 
brought on an expence of between nine and ten 
millions , occaſioned the 10ſs of five large veſſels, 
and a greater number of ſmall ones; deſtroyed 
many thouſand excellent ſailors, and ended in 
the ruin of the credit and honour of the nation: 


two particulars, -the value N. which can never be 


eſtimated: 100 highly. 
By changing their maxims and their conduct, 


the company might have flattered themſelves with 


the proſpe&' of being extricated from the abyſs 


into which their own. behaviour had plunged 
| them. Theſe, hopes were ſoon daſhed by a re- 
whe which did not directly concern them. 
James H. a tyrannical and fanatic prince, but 
one Who underſtood maritime affairs and com- 


merce better than any of his. cotemporaries, . Was 
depoſed. This event put all Europe in arms. 


The conſequences of of theſe bloody quarrels are 
well known. Haba it is not a matter of ſuch 


pniwerſal notoriety, that theF rench privateers took 


, On an average about 416,000, , 
| | four 
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four thouſand two hundred Engliſh merchantmen, 
valued at fix hundred ſeven ty-five millions of 


livres, and that the greateſt part of the veſſel; 


returning from cot were n. in * fatal 
lift. 

Tursk „ were nde ea a t 
of cconomy, which muſt naturally haſten the ruin 
of the company. The French refugees had carried 


the culture of flax and hemp into Ireland and 


Scotland. For the encouragement of this branch 
of induſtry, it was thought proper to prohibit the 
wear of Indian linens, except muſlins, and thoſe 
which were neceſſary for the African trade. How 
could a body already n ſuſtain fo 1 


en. ſo heavy a ſtroke? 


Tux peace which ſhould have put an end to . 
eros: filled up the-meaſure of them. A 


general clamour was raiſed in the three kingdoms 


againſt the company. It was not their decline that 
raiſed them enemies: it only encouraged thoſe 
they had already. They met with oppoſition at 
their firſt eſtabliſnment. Ever ſince the year 1613, 
ſeveral politicians had declaimed againſt the trade 
to the Eaſt Indies. They aſſerted, that it weaken - 
ed the naval ſtrength by deſtroying great numbers 


of men; and leſſened the Leva int and Ruſſian com- 
merce, without affording an equivalent advantage. 
Theſe clamours, though contradicted by judicious | 


people, grew ſo violent towards the year 1628, that 


the company, ſeeing themſelves expoſed to the odi- 
um 4 the Ty 4 rope to W go 'T ” 
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petitioned that the nature of their commerce FR B 


57 
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be examined: that it might be prohibited, if it — 


were contrary to the intereſt of the ſtate; and if fa- 
vourable to them, that it might be authoriſed by 
a public declaration. The oppoſition of the nation, 
which had been ſome time dormant, was renewed 


with more fury than ever, at the period we are 


ſpeaking of. Thoſe who were leſs ſevere in their 


ſpeculations, conſented to a trade with India ; but 


maintained that it ſhould be laid open to the whole 
nation. An excluſive charter was, in their opinion, 


a manifeſt encroachment upon liberty. According 
to them, government was eſtabliſhed by the 


| people with a view of advancing the general good: 
and it would be a crime againſt it to ſacrifice pub- 
lic to private intereſts, by tolerating odious mo- 


nopolies. They ſupported this uſeful and incon- 


teſtable principle, by appealing to a recent inſtance. 


They uged, that during the rebellion, the pri- 


vate merchants who had got poſſeſſion of the 


Aſiatic ſeas, carried double the quantity of national 


goods that were formerly brought, and were 
enabled to ſell commodities on their return at ſo 
low a price as to ſupplant the Dutch in all 
European markets. But thoſe acute repub- 


licans, who were certain of their ruin, if the 


Engliſh ſhould continue any longer to conduct 
their affairs on the principles of univerſal liber- 


ty, bribed ſome perſons to prevail with Crom- 
well to form a ſeparate company. Theſe ſecret 
practices were countenanced by the Engliſh mer- 


chants concerned in that trade, who hoped for 


greater advantages in future; when being the 
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NI. lp venders, they might impoſe: what terms tiey ca 

— pleaſed upon the cunſumers. The protector; de. Ml © 

ceived by the artful inſinuations uf hoth, renewed fu 

the charter, but for ſeven years only, chat he might 0 

alter: his conduct, if he n e 5 ri 

had taken a wrung fte. gr 

-1T ars ſtep: did mot per ee noe ir 

one. Several people were of opinion,” that tte C0 

trade: to Indi ould nt be carried on with * 

tage, without an excluſive privilege: bur many i. 

of them maintained that: the prefenc charter w˖at 1 

inſufficient, beraule it had been granced: by kings Ml 

ho had noc righa to grant it. Fheycrecited many P 

acts of this kind which were abrogated! by parliaz Wl * 

ment in the! reigns of Edward IIII Henry bv; Wl ! 

James I. and ther printes. Charles II. indeed, 0 

obtained a verdict of this nature in the eowrr;of n 

common pleas, but it was founded upon a frivo- Wl " 

Icus pretencei his tribunal had the con denct b 

to declare, That the prince bad authority to prevent if 

bis. ſubjefis from holding commerce with TIN ſ 

the purity: of their faith ſhould be contaminated. 62 5 

.. Enoven the: parties above-mentioned: were Wi 4 

actuated by private, and:even oppoſite views, they ll © 

all united in the: plan of making the trade free, t Will ! 

| atleaſt of procuring the reverſal-of:the-company's ill © 

ll charter. The, nation, in general, were on their a 

B but the body that was attacked, defended c 

1 itſelf by its partiſans, the miniſtry, and all che der 

1 - pendents- of the court, who made this a common ˖ 

cauſe. Each party had recourſe to libels, intrigue : 

| and cortuption. Theſe contending, paſſions; pro- 1 

v4 duced one of thoſe ſtorms, the violence of which 8 
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can. in hardly be felt any where IL 
ſcyeral factions, ſects and, intereſts, maintained a 


furious, combat; in which they all mingled with- 5 ; 
out diſtinction of rank, age, or ſex, Such a ſpi- 


tit af enthyſiaſm, had never. been raiſed by the 


oreateſt, exents. To. keep up the, zeal of their 


friends, the company offeredito lend large ſums on 


condition of obtaining, cheir charter. Their ad- 
verſaries made offers ſtill. more conſiderable to get 
racer i nt robbe win lai 


Tux two. houſes, of pacliament,. * ban: 


this cauſe was. heard, declared in favour of the 


pirate metchants. They obtained. leave to carry 
her ſeparately or in concert. 


They entared. into an aſſociatidn, and formed anew: 
COmpany. 1 he old one: had permiſſion to conti- 


nue its ugyages, till the expir 
which was · very nean at hande»dFhus England had 


to Eaſt India companies at the ſame time autho- 


riled by parlament, aden abe n my 


royat authority. 94 ay wag el 40 5 OE 
TugsE n gn 54 


delructiom of each other, as; they had ſhewn for 


their reſpecti ve eſtabliſhment, They had both ex · 
perienced the adyantages; of trade; and viewed: 
each other with all th cal 

ambitiom and avarice never fail to inſpire. Their 
diſſenſions ſaon broke out with conſiderable vios! 


lence in Europe, as well as in India. At laſt, the 
two ſocieties made advances: towards a reconeilia- 


tion, and united their funds in 1702. From this 


period the affairs of the company were carried on 


"hb greates Propriety, prudence and dignity. The- 
Principles 


: England. The, 00 


of their charter, 


dy and. hatred, which: 
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BO FP K principles of commerce, which were every day 


better underſtood in England, had a good effect 
on their adminiſtration, as far as the intereſts of 
their monopoly could allow. They made improve. ſ 
ments in their former regulations, and formed 
new ones. They endeavoured to indemnify them. 
ſelves for the profits they were deprived of by a 
ſtrong competition, by procuring a larger ſale for 


their commodities. Their privileges were leſz 


violently attacked, ſince they had received the ſanc- | 
tion of the laws, and obtained 1 protection of 

parliament. 1 1 
Tn em proſperity was odrcal by dome tranſient 
misfortunes. In 1702 the Engliſh had formed a 


ſottlement in the iſland of 'Pulocondor, which was 
dependent on Cochin-China. Their deſign was to 
take a ſhare in the commerce of this rich kingdom, 


which had till then been too much neglected. An 
inſtance of exceſſive ſeverity had given diſguſt to 
ſixteen ſoldiers of Macaſſar, who were part of the 
garriſon, On the 3d of March 1705, they ſet fire 
in the night to the houſes belonging to the fort, 
and maſſacred the Europeans as they came to ex- 
tinguiſh/ it. Thirty out of forty-five loſt their 
lives in this manner; the reſt were maſſacred by 


the natives, who were exaſperated at the inſolence 


of theſe ſtrangers. By this accident the company 


loſt the money their enterpriſe had coſt them, to- 
_ gether with the ſtock of their en and the 80 
ſpects they had entertained. 


A 


Tu misfortunes they met with at Sumatra in 
the year 1719 were not attended with the fame fatal 


a This large iſland had been fre- 


1 quented 


ted by ho e Engliſh 3 ot: ks 


4M bur they. did not ſettle there till ihe year 
1688. They drove the Dutch from Bencoolen, 
77 conſiderable town. on the weſtern caaſt, built 
near a large and commodious bay; and took 


poſſeſſion of it in lieu of them. The conquerors 
found the iſlanders inclined to treat with them; 
and theſe; diſpoſitions were at firſt improved with 
prudence, . This circumſpect behaviour did not 


laſt long. The company's agents ſoon abandoned 
themſelven to that ſpirit of rapine and tyranny, 
which the Europeans uſually carry with them into 
Aſia. Clouds of diſcontent between them and 


the natives of the country began to gather by de- 


grees. Diſtruſt and animoſity had riſen to the 
higheſt pitch, when at the diftance of a few miles 


from the coaſt, the foundations of a fort were diſ- 
covered. On ſecing this, the inhabitants of Ben- 
coolen took up arms, and were joined by the 
whole country. All the buildings belonging to 
the company were inſtantly reduced to aſhes, the 


Engliſn were routed, and obliged to embark with 
all the effects they could carry off. Their exile 
was not of long continuance. The fear of their 
falling again under the dominion of the mercileſs 
Dutch, Who had a ſtrong force upon the frontier, 
occaſioned them to be recalled. This misfortune 


procured them the advantage of finiſhing fort 
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remain. H 25 
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6 thin new. ones aroſe in Malabar. and other coun- 
Tries. As the ſource of them all was in the avarice 
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and turbulent diſpoſition of the company" 8 ſervants, 
they put an end to them by giving up the unjuſtik. 


able pretenſions that had occaſioned them. Other 


objetts of the moſt nnn nature N claimed 


their attention. 


EncLanD and France entered into a war in 1744. 


The whole world became the ſcene of their opera. 
tions. In India, as well as in other places, each 


nation ſuſtained its character. The Engliſh, ever 
animated with the ſpirit of commerce, attacked and 


ruined that of their enemies. The French, ad- 


hering to their paſſion for conqueſt, ſeized upon 


the principal ſettlements belonging to their rival. 


The event ſnewed which of the two nations had 
acted with the greateſt prudence. That which 


attended only to its own aggrandizement, | ſank 


into a total inactivity z while the other, though 


deprived of the center of its power, TRE) ſts 
enterpriſes to a greater extent. | 


A ctssaTIon of hoſtilities between * two 
divided nations had no ſooner taken place, than 


they engaged themſelves as auxiliaries, in the 


quarrels of the Indian princes. Soon after they 


again took arms on their own account. Before 
the end of this war, the French were driven ou 
of the continent and ſeas of Aſia. At the conclu- 
ſion of the peace in 1763, the Engliſh company 


found themſelves in poſſeſſion of the power, i 


Arabia, in the Perſian Gulph, on the coaſts o 


Malabar and Coromandel, and at Bengal. 
Ix all theſe countries there is a difference in cli 


; mate, manners, ſoil, productions, the ſpirit of in. 
r. and the b of merchandiſe. Theſe par- 
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ticulars ought to be exactly and chorouglily under- 
ſtood. We will give a ſhort ſketch of-them. Th's 


deſcription will be found to have a particular con- 


nection with the hiſtory of a nation, which Has ob · 
tained a remarkable influence in thoſe countries, 
975 derives from thence the greateſt advantages. 
| Arapra is one of the largeſt peninſulas in the 
known world. It is bounded by Syria, Diarbeck 
and Irac-Arabi on the north, by the Indian Ocean 
on the ſouth, by the Gulph of Perſia on the eaſt, 
and on the weſt by the Red Sea, which ſeparates 
it. from Africa. It is commonly divided into three 
parts; Arabia Petræa, Arabia Deſerta, and Ara- 
bia Felix, which names denote the nature of the | 
foil f in each of theſe countries. | 


 Aranrra PeTRAA is the moſt weſtern and the 
ſmalleſt of the three. It is for the moſt part unculti- 
vated, and almoſt totally covered with rocks. In 


Arabia Deſerta nothing is to be ſeen but dry 
plains, heaps of ſand raiſed and diſſipated by the 
wind, and ſteep mountains never embelliſhed with 
verdure. Springs are ſo rarely found there, that the 
poſſeſſion © of them is always diſputed with the 
ſword. Arabia Felix owes its ſpecious appellation 


leſs to its fertility, than to its vicinity to the bar- 
ren countries that ſurround it. Theſe different : 
regions, though expoſed to great ne enjoy a 
ky conſtantly pure and ſerene, 


ALL hiſtories agree that this country was beo- 


pled at a very early period. It is thought that its 
firſt inhabitants came from Syria and Chaldea. We 


cannot find at what period their form of govern- 


ment began; whether their knowledge was de- 
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with fanaticiſm till che time of Mohamn 
inhabitants of Arabia Deſerta profeſſed a worſhip 
not quite ſo rational. ds Many, of them Or 
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rived, from India, or whether, they, 35guired. # 


themſclyes, It appears, that their religion was 85. 
beiſm even before they, eos acquainted Nich. the 


people of Upper Alia, They had conceived ſub. 


live. ideas, of the er at an early period 


acti! 


they worſhipped, the, ſtars as bodies. animated by 


celeſtial ſpirits 55 their religion Was neither cruel 


AoC abſurd; and, though they were liable, o thoſ 
allies of enthufialm, ſq; common among the Jouth 
ern nations, they do not ſeem to have been tainted 


d. The 


rihipped, 
and ſome offered human ſacrifices. to the ſu ſun. It 
is a truth that may be collected from the ſtudy. of 


hiſtory and the inſpection of the globe, that, the 
religious ſyſtems. in barren countries, ſubje& 0 


inundations and volcanos, have ever had 2 tincture 


of cruelty, and have always been of a milder caf 
in countries more favouret by nature. | They take 
theit character from the. climate where FI af 
formed. 


Warn Mohammed. had eſtabliſhed a 2 new reli 


gion in his country, it was no difficult raſk to in- 


fuſe a ſpirit of Zeal into his followers ; and this 


| Zeal. made them conquerors. 'D hey extended their 


"dominion from the weſtern ſeas to thoſe of China, 
and from the Canaries to the Molucca iſlands. 
They allo carried along with chem the, uſeful arts 
Which they, improved. The Arabians did not 
equally ſucceed i in the fine arts; they ſhewed, in- 
"deed, ſome genius for them, bur had not. the leaſt 
idea of chat taſte with which nature ſome time af 
ter 


* 
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er inſpired te people w have become their” dif. 
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" Priniians yes)” which" s the offspring of 'a 
creative ima ination,” flouriſhes in hot countries, 


vhich abo with'a vaffe ty of productions, grand ä 


ſcenes, ank fürprfing events that excite enthu- 
faſm; "while taſte, which felects and reaps the | 
produce of "rhe Helds What genius has Ben, ſeettis 
rather'to'belong to people of a ſedate, mild, and 
woderate difpoßtioa, who live under the influence 
of a temperate Hy. Perhaps 160 this ſame taſte, 
which is the effect of reaſon refined and matured 
by time; Tequirts/a certain ſtability in the govern- 
ment, united with a certain freedom of thinking, 
+ gradual limproveme ent of knowledge, which af- 
fordinng? 4 gieater' ſcope to genius, enables it to 
diſcern more exattly the relation one object has to 
another, "and to "combine with happier art thoſe 
mixed ſenſativns which give che higheſt entertain- 
ment to men of elegant minds. Accordingly the 


Arabians, who were almoſt conſtantly forced into 


regions Yiſturbed with war and fanaticiſm, never 
enſoyed at temperature of government and cli- 
mate which g gives birth to taſte. But they intro- 
duced into the countries they conquered ſciences 


which they had pillaged, as it were, in the courſe 
of their ravuges, and all the arts en to 995 


proſÞenty of nations. 
No ration” at that time nende commerce 


ſo well, or carried it to a greater extent. They at- 
tended to it even in the courſe of their conqueſts. 
Theit merchants; manufactures, and ſtaples, ex- 
tended fro! Spain to Tonquin; and other- * 
. 9 at 
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at leaſt thoſe in the weſtern, part of the world, 
were indebted to them for arts and ſciences, and 
all articles conducive to the eneenie nes. the pre. 
ſervation, and the pleaſures of life. 
Wu the power of the Caliphs — 4_h to ho, 
cline,. the Arabians, after the example of ſeveral | 
nations they, had ſubdued, threw. aff the yoke of 
theſe princes, and the country re- aſſumed by de- 
grees its ancient form of government, as well a 
its primitive manners. At this era, the nation 
being, as formerly, divided into tribes under the 
conduct of different chiefz, returned to their. ori. | 
ginal character, from which fanariciſm and ambi. 
tion had made them depart.. K 
| Taz ſtature of the. Arabians.j is low, their bodies 
Jean, and their voice. ſlender; but they have robuſt 
conſtitutions, brown. hair, a ſwarthy com 
black ſparkling eyes, an ingenuous countenance, 
but ſeldom agreeable. . This contraſted mixture of 
features and qualities, which ſeem. incompatible, 
appear to, have been united in this race of men, to 
conſtitute a ſingular nation, whoſe figure and cha; 
racter partake ſtrongly of that of the Turks, Afri. 
cans, and Perſians, by whom they are ſurrounded. 
Grave and 8 they conſider their lang beards 
as marks of dignity ,, they ſpeak little, uſe no gel. 
ture, make no pauſes, nor interrupt one another in 
their converſation. They pique t themſelves on ob· 
ſerving the ſtricteſt probity towards each other, 
which is the effect of that ſelf- love, and that ſpirit 
of patriotiſm, which, united together, make any 
nation, clan or ſociety, eſteem and prefer them- 


Kren 0 the reſt of the s The more care: 
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fully they preſerve their. phlegmatic character ſo. B O O K 


III. 


much the more formidable is their reſentment; wy 


when once it is raiſed. Theſe people have abili- 


ties, and even a genius for the ſciences; yet they 


cultivate them but little, either from want of aſſiſt · 
ance, or becauſe they have no occaſion for them; 
chuſing rather, no doubt, to ſuffer natural evils, 
than the inconvenience of labour. The Arabians, 
at this time of day, afford no monument of ge- 
nius, no productions of induſtry, which intitle 
them to on any MAG 4 in the dae of the 5 
man mind. 

Tuxix ** e is Da Den" 3 that torment 
of i impetuous, weak, and indolent minds. It might 
naturally be aſked, whether this diftruſt was owing 
to the high or low opinion they entertained of 
themſelves? It is ſaid to be from the Arabians 
that ſeveral nations of Aſia, Africa, and even Eu- 


rope itſelf, have borrowed thoſe deſpicable pre- 


cautions this odious paſſion preſcribes againſt a 
ſex, which ought to be the guardian, not the ſlave 
of our pleaſures. As ſoon as a daughter is born, 
they unite by a kind of ſuture thoſe parts which 


nature has ſeparated, leaving juſt ſpace enough 


for the natural diſcharges. As the child grows, 
the parts by degrees adhere ſo cloſely, that when 
they become marriageable they are obliged to be 
ſeparated by an inciſion. Sometimes it is thought 


ſufficient to make uſe of a ring. The married 


women, as well as the unmarried, are ſubjected to 
this outrage on the virtue of the ſex; with this 


difference only, that the ring worn by the young 


ae cannot be taken off, whereas that of the 


* 4 TR married | 
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| The different mode of living among the people 
who compoſe it, muſt neceſaritythave introduced 
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married women has a kind of padlock; of which 


the huſband keeps the key. This cuſtom, which! 


is known in all parts of Arabia, is almoſt univer- 


ſally N in bes _ thay Wow the en 


Petræa. F 10 ann 2345 
Such are «hs manners oft 5 in bed 


ſome ee of ee that are worth ob- 
ſerving. 41 VID 10 Hb on on 


Tut nu 5er of Abybian Who inhabit the de. 
ſert may amount to two millions. They ate my 


tributed into ſeveral clans, ſome'df which are more 


populous and conſiderable than others; but all in- 
dependent of each other. Their government is 
fimple: an ' hereditary" chief, aſſiſted by a few old 
men, determines all Gebiss and puniſhes the of- 


fenders. If he is Ro itsble, humane, and juſt, 


they adore him; if haughty, erdel, and avaricious, 
rhey aſſaſſinate debe Nen 4 ſuccefſor's Yor af 


| his own family- Bg 913 90 07 30 
5 Tufse people encamp at all ENT of Ae oh | 


Ee) have no ſettled abode, and fix at different 


places where they can be ſupplied. with water, 


5 fruits, and paſture. ja They. find an infinite charm 
in this wandering life, and conſider. the ſedentary 
| Arabs i in the light « of flaves. They live upon, the 


milk and fleſh of i their herds. . Their habits, tents, 
cordage, and the carpets they ſleep upon, are all 
made of the wool of their ſheep, and the hair -of 
their goats and. camels. This is the employment 
of the women in each family; and there is not a 


. 
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ogle ereilt ih 'the whole deſert, | par they "YM | 


ſums in tobacco, coffee, fice, and dates, is pur- 


chaſed with the butter they carry to the froatiers, 
and by the money ariſing from the annual fale of 


twenty thoufand camels, at leaſt, at forty-eight 


livres “ a head. Theſe animals, ſo uſeful in the 


eaſt, were formerly carried to Syria, Moſt of them 


ae now ent to Perlia, the perpe etual wars there 


having occaſioned an extraordinaiy demand for 


them, * ditniniſhed their debe. e 
Tuxsx articles not being ſufficient to ſopply th 
Arabs with what they- wanted, they have. contrived | 


to raiſe a contribution on the caravans, which ſu- 


perſtition-lends" to rave through their ſandy re- 
gions. The moſt numerous of theſe, which goes 


from Damar to Mecca, procures à ſafe paſſage by 


the payment of a hundred purſes, or 4 Hundred 


and fifty thouſand livres I, to'which"the Grand 


Signior 16? ſubjected, and which, by ancient a * 
ment, is diſtributed among al bche h6hd 7 The 
other caravans make fimilar terms with the Te "fy 


through whoſe territories they are obliged to paſs. 


- InpzpENDENT of this 'expedient, the Arabs in- 
babitings che moſt northern part of the deſert have 
had recourſe to plunder Theſe people; ſb hu- 
mane, faithful, and” diſintereſted towards each 
ae and rapacious in their tranſuctions 
with foreigners· While they preſerve in their 
tents the character of beneficent and generous 
hoſts) they commit continual depredations in the 
nen of 1 wee T _y 
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are good fathers, good huſbands,. and good maſ. 
ters; but all are enemies who do not belong to 
Kt family. They frequently carry their incur. 
ſions to a great diſtance; 3 and Syria, Meſopotamia, 
and Perſia, are not Aar e the ſcenes of their 
f depredations. . yy 

Taz Arabs, who. ns 8 to hr ny 
form a fort of ſociety with the camels, to carry on 
trade or war, where the man is to have all the pro- 
fit, and the animal the principal fatigue. | As theſe 
two beings are to live together, they are brought 
up with a, view to each other. The, Arab trains 
his camel from its birth, to all the exerciſes and 
hardſhips i it is to undergo during the whole courſe 
| of 1 1ts lie. He accuſtoms i it to travel far, and eat 
little. The animal is early inured to paſs its days 
without drinking. and its nights without ſleep; He 

teaches it to draw up its legs under its belly, while 
| it ſuffers itſelf to be laden with burthens, that are 
inſenſibly increaſed as its ſtrength is improved by 
age and by the habit of bearing fatigue. In this ſin- 
gular plan of education, which princes ſometimes 
adopt the more eaſily to tame their ſubjects, i in pro- 
portion as the labour of the animal is doubled, its 
ſubſiſtence is diminiſhed. The Arabians qualify the 
| camels: for expedition, by, matches, in which the 

horſe runs againſt him. The camel, leſs active and 
nimble, tires out his rival in a long courſe. When 
the maſter and the camel are ready and equipped 
for plunder, they ſet out together, traverſe the 
ſandy deſerts, and lie in ambuſh” upon the con · 
fines to rob the merchant or traveller. The man 
1 maſſacres, and ſeizes the prey: and the 
os Caine 
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maſter robber mounts his favourite camel, drives 


| 1 carries the booty. If theſe adventurers are Þ Jil. K 
urſued, they make a Precipitate retreat. The 


the whole troop before him, travels three hundred 5 


leagues in eight days without unloading his ca- 
mels, or allowing them more than an hour each 
gay for reſt, or a cake of dough for their ſub- 


ſiſtence. They ſometimes remain the whole time . 


without drinking, unleſs they happen to ſee a ſpring 


double their pace, run to the water with eagerneſs, 


which makes them take at one draught, as much 


ſerve them to the end of their journey. Such is 


the animal ſo often celebrated in the Bible, the 


Coran, and the eaſtern romances. + | 
Tux Arabs, who live in diſtricts ther afford ſoind 


at a little diſtance. from the road, when they re- 


lender paſture, and where the ſoil is proper for 


where inferior in ſwiftneſs, beauty, and ſagacity, 


to thoſe of Arabia. Their owners live with them 


as with domeſticks, on whoſe ſervice and affection 


they can rely: and it happens with them as with 
all other wandering people, thoſe, in particular, 


Wh treat animals with kindneſs, that both the 
men and the animals partake, in ſome meaſure, of 
each other 's manners and diſpoſition. "Theſe 


Arabs are ſimple, mild and docile: and the dif- 


ferent religions that have prevailed i in theſe coun- 


ries, one the n ee of which they 


* have 


FLA 


barley, breed the fineſt horſes in the world. Theſe 
horſes are ſent into all parts to improve and multi- 
ply the breed of theſe animals, which are every 
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een the TubjeRs or- tibvraticsS have Prax 


duced very little alteratiön in the chataber "they 
| defive from clichate or from Ftir den 153); 
Fux Arabs ſettled near ane dan übe dhe Red 
| Sea, and: thoſe who inhabit Arabia Felix; were for. 
mild people, fond of liberty; and content 
ſtate's independence, wichst dreaming ef 
Swe. Ty ere roo mie Prebliced K 
Your bf the Beauty of their fly; act of che ſoil thut 
ſoppticd theit wants almoſt HHO Colture; to be 
tempted 0 ektend their domrnien ber differeit 
trie lying in "another climate Mohammed 
kanged their Meas : but they rectus hes ate of 
che impreffions he cotmunicited'ts hem. 
| Piſs their time in ſmoaking; taking coffee,” opium 
and ſherbet. Theſe gratifcatiöns are preceded ot 
_ followed by exquifice perfumes that ate iburnt ibe- 
fote them, the ſmoke 'of which they receiver in 
their! clothes, Which are ſlightly ſprinkled _ 
rofe: water. „grun 07 e3169 ths ini 105t 515 ol 
Bron E the Portugueſe Abi d na 
vigation of the. Red: Sea, the Arabs had more ac 
tivity. They were the factors of all the trade that 
paſſed through the channel. Aden, which is ſitu- 
ared at the moſt ſouther extremity of Arabia upon 
the; Indiap organ, was the mart in theſe parts. 
The ſituatien:ꝛof lis harbour, which opened. an ealy 
eommunication with Egypt, Ethiopia, India, and 
Perſia, had rendered it, for many ages, one, of the 
moſt. flouriſhing factories in Alia... Fifteen, years | 
after it had repulicd, the great. Albuquergye, who 
attempted. to demoliſh it in 1513, it ſybmitied o 
$he T urks, who did not * remain maſters of it. 
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The king of emen. who. poſſeſſed the only. 8 
ſtrict in Arabia that merits the title of happy,. 


drove them from thence, and removed the trade o 
Mocha, a Place 1 in his en, which al Hep 8 
| Was only A village. 37] 3 241 Tas 4-017 


„TIIs trade was at f H nf incopſiderable 3 7 
principally 1 in myzrh, ioccnſe,,: aloes, balm. of Mec- 


ca, ſome aromatics and medicinal drugs. Theſe 
articles, the exportation of; which is continually 


retarded by exorbitant impaſts, and. does not ex- 


15 preſent, 709,000 livres“, were at chat time 


more in repute than they have been ſince: but 
gl have been always of little conſequence, Soon 
alter a great ,chonge. Super e introduction 


ber 10 3 £9 11 B. 47113131 * Jt; tr E 2. 2yBlr ' 


1 5 coliee-tree.. is originally a native of upper 
Echiopia, where; 1 has been known, time immemo-· 


rial, and, is ſtill cultivated wich. ſucceſs. M. La- 


gtense de Mezieres, one of the moſt intelligent 
agents that France ever had i in the India ſervice, 
had ſome of the fruit in his poſſeſſion, and has 


made trial of! it. He found it to be larger, rather 
longer, not ſo green, and almoſt as fragrant as 


that which was firſt gat hered in Arabia towards 


the cloſe of the fifteenth. Century. _. 
Ir is commonly believed that a Mollach, 3 
Chadely, was the firſt among the Arabs Who 


made uſe of Coffee, to relieye himſelf from a con - 


tinual drowzineſs which hindered him from attend- 
ing, punctually to his ;nightly devotions. His 
derviſes did the ſame: and their example Was 
ieee by the: 8 mY was nenn ont. 
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B 91 OK that this liquor purified the blood by a gentle api. 
3 tation, diſſipated the crudities of the ſtomach, and 


raiſed the ſpirits : and it was adopted even by thoſe 
who had no occaſion to keep themſelves awake. It 
paſſed from the borders of the Red Sea to Medina 
and Mecca, and was introduced by the Pilgrims 
into all the Mohammedan countries. 

It theſe countries where there is leſs freedom 
of manners than in ours, where the jealouſy of the 
men and the cloſe confinement of the women make 
ſociety leſs lively, it was thought proper to en. 


courage public coffee-houſes. Thoſe in Perſia 
ſoon became infamous, where young Georgian 


women, drefſed like courtezans, acted obſcene 
plays, and proſtituted themſelves for hire. When 
theſe offenſive irregularities were ſuppreſſed by or- 
der of the court, theſe houſes became places of 
'genteel reſort for the indolent, and of relaxation 
for the buſy part of the world. The Politicians 
entertained themſelves with news, the poets recited 
their verſes, and the Mollachs delivered their 
ſermons, which were Nenn rewarded with ſorns 
charitable donations. | es 

" Arraigs were not in the ſame peaceable ſtate at 
Conſtantinople, The coffee-houſes were no ſooner 
opened than they were frequented to exceſs. Peo - 
ple ſpent their whole time in them. The grand 
Mufti, concerned to ſee the Moſques: abandoned, 
pronounced that the infuſion of this plant was in- 
cluded in that law of Mohammed, which forbids 
the uſe of ſtrong liquors. Government, which | 
frequently aids the ſuperſtition of which it is ſome- 
ines the dupe, gave immediate orders that the 
5 . houſe: 
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ſhould be ſhut" up; and enjoined the officers of 
private families. The ſtrong inclination they had 


tions. Coffee continued to be drunk, and the 
places where it was to be had, ſoon N more 
numerous than ever. : 

| In the middle of the laſt century, Kupielt the 
Grand Vizir, went in diſguiſe to the principal 
coffee-houſes in Conſtantinople. He there found 
2 number of mal- contents, who, thinking the af- 


every private perſon, ſpoke of them with warmth, 


the generals and miniſters. He then viſited the 
taverns, here wine was ſold. They were full of 
plain p „ chiefly ſoldiers, who, accuſtomed to 
conſider the: intereſts of the ſtate as thoſe of the 


* % 
7 
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tion, ſung lively ſongs, talked of their amours, 
and warlike exploits. Theſe laſt ſocieties, which 
are attended with no inconveniences, he thought 


as dangerous in am arbitrary ſtate. He therefore 
ſuppreſſed them, and no attempts have ſince been 

made to revive them. This regulation, which 
vas confined to the capital of the empire, has not 
diſcouraged the uſe of coffee, | and has, perhaps, 
increaſed the conſumption of it. It is publicly 
offered to ſale in all the ſtreets and markets ready 
made, and is drunk in every family at leaſt twice 


police to put a ſtop to the uſe of this liquor in 


for it ſtill prevailed over all theſe ſevere regula- 


ought to be tolerated ? but the firſt he conſidered 


—— — 


| fairs of government were in reality the concern of 


and arraigned with great boldneſs the conduct of 


prince, for whom they entertained a ſilent venera- 


e | "TION? In ſome it is always ready, it being the 
= = | | cuſtom 


1 


houſes which had given ſuch offence to the prieſts 1 0 0 K 
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B OF. .cuſtom to offer it to all viſitors, and; reckoned 


735 VS... IG equally unpolite not to offer it, or 10 refuſe ; at... 


Ax the ſame time that coffee-houſes i in Conſtan- 

1 tigople were ſhut, they were opened i in London. 
This novelty was introduced there in 1632 by a 
merchant of the name of Edward, who. returned 


. from the Levaot. The Engliſh grew fond of i it; 
and it has ſince been introduced among all the nz. 


tions of Europe, but is drank with more modera. 


tion than in thoſe fine where fees Thien 


3 Aegi of wine. Seb. ci on 
. Taz tree that prod uces the oof ffe e in the 

EY | rexritory. of, Betelfagui, a town. belonging 0 

- Yemen, ſituated upon a dry ſand at the diſtance of 
ten leagues from the Red Sea. It is cultivated in 

a. diſtrict fifty leagues long. and fiften or twenty 


3 


: ierten That which grows: upon, high ground is 

-ſnaller,, os OW enen Angki 1s genenil 
preferred. 19109 vi mode ot 50 

Ix is c . hes 

a of inhabitants, among whom, in general, 


— 


| bad: the, fruit is not every where in, equal per- 


nie contains twelve mi 


coffee conſtitutes a favourite article,! in their enter. 


. tainments. None but the rich citizens have the 
_ - pleaſure of taſting the berry. itſelf. The generality 


are obliged to content | themſelves with the ſhell- 


and the huſk of this valuable production. Theſe 


remains, ſo much deſpiſed, make a liquor of 1 


pretty clear colour, which has the taſte of coffee 
. withour.1 its bitterneſs and ſtrength. - Theſe articles 
may be had at a low-price at Betelfagui, which 1s 


the general market for them. Here likewiſe i 


out of: the country 


bold all the coffee which comes 


| by 


\ 
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in ſmall veſſels ro Iodda. The Egyptians: fetch it 


tions from the former. 


thouſand weight. The European companies take 


and a half; the fleet from Suez ſix millions and a 


colonies on the | coaſt of Africa, fifty thouſand 5 
and the Caravans a million: 


cured, ir coſts from fixteen to ſeventeen ſols a 


twelve or thirteen-fols + a pound. The Egyptiaas 


cargoes being compoſed partly of good and partly of 
bad coffee... If we eſtimate coffee at fourteen ſols {| a 


amount to 8, 78 f, 000 livres $. This money does 


purchaſe the commodities brought from the foreign 
markets to their ports of Jodda and Mocha. 


| About 74. 34. : 8 384,343 J. 158, 


by land. The reſt is carried to Mocha, nn 
thirty-five leagues diſtant, or to the nearer ==. 
of Lohia of Hodeida, from whence it is tranſported 


off a million and a half; the Perſians three millions 
half; Indoſtan, the Maldives, and the Arabian 
As the coffee which is beughe up l by ah 8 | 

yans and the Europeans, is the beſt that can be pro- 


pound, The Perſians, - who content themſelves 
with that of an inferior quality, pay no more than 


purchaſe it at the rate of fifteen. or ſixteen ; their 


pound, which. is the mean price, the profits accru- 
ing to Arabia from its annual exportation will 


Mocya receives from Abyſlinia, ſheep, ele 
phants teeth, muſk, and ſlaves. It is ſupplied 


* Abost 5d. J. 1 Abont 6d. 4 1 Abou dl. 


from the laſt mentioned place, and al other ”y - 


Tux quantity of coffee bs may ks NY . 
mated at twelve millions five hundred and fifty 


not go into their coffers; but it enables them to 


Vor. I. N Aa = 5 from 
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from the eaſtern coaſt of Africa with gold, Qlaves 


amber, and ivory; from the Perſian Gulph wh 


dates, tobacco, and corn; from Surat with a vaſt 
quantity of coarſe, and a few fine linens, from 


Bombay and Pondicherry with. iron, lead, coppet, 


which are carried thither from Europe; from Mala 


bar with: rice, ginger, pepper, Indian ſaffron, with 
_coire, cardamom, and alſo with planks ; from the 


ir Maldives with gum benzoin, . aloes-wood, and 
pepper, which theſe iſlands take in exchange; from 
Coromandel, with four or five hundred bales df 


cottons, chiefly blue. The greateſt part of — 
commodities, which may fetch ſix millions, 


conſumed in the interior part of the country. Th 
reſt; particularly the cottons, are diſpoſed of i 


Abyſſinia, Socotora, and the eaſtern coaſt of Africa 
Nox E of the branches of buſineſs which at 


managed at Mocha, as well as throughout all th 


country of Yemen; or even at Sanaa, the capita, 


arte in the hands of the natives. The extortions 


with which they are perpetually threatened · by the 


government, deter them from interfering in then 
All the warehouſes are occupied by the Banians d 


Surat or Guzarat, who make a point of "returning 


to their own country as ſoon as they have mate 
their fortynes, | They then reſign their ſettlement 


to merchants / 'of their own nation, who retire in 
their turn, and are ſucceeded by others. 
Tux European companies, who enjoy the es. 


cluſive privilege of trading beyond the Cape d 


* 
* 


Good Hope, formerly maintained agents at Moch 
| Norwithſtanding It was ſtipulated by 6 ſolemn cr 


we | TEAM 26: +5201, 


bunte 


- 
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vrulation, that the impoſts demanded ſhould be 3 
rated at two and a quarter per cent. they were 


ſubject to frequent extortions: the governor of the 


place inſiſting on their making him preſents, which 


enabled him to purchaſe the favour of the courtiers, 


or even of the prince himſelf. However, the pro- 
fits they obtained by the ſale of European goods, 


particularly cloths, made them to, ſubmit to theſe 
When theſe ſeveral. ar- 


repeated humiliations. | 
ticles were furniſhed by. Grand Cairo, it was 


then impoſſible to withſtand the competition, and : 


the fixed ſettlements were therefore given up. 


Tux trade was carried on by ſhips; that all- 
ed from Europe with iron, lead, copper, and 


flyer, ſufficient to pay for the coffee they in- 
tended to buy. 
care of theſe tranſactions, ſettled the. accounts 
every time they. returned. Theſe voyages, which 


at firſt were pretty numerous and advantageous, | 
The plantations | 
of coffee, made by the European nations in their 


have been ſucceſſively laid aſide. 


colonies, have equally leſſened the conſumption 
and the price of that which comes from Ara- 
bia. In proceſs of time, theſe voyages did not 
yield a ſufficient profit to anſwer the high charges 
of undertaking them on purpoſe. The compa- 
nies, of England and France then reſolved, one 


of them to ſend ſhips from Bombay, and the 
other from. Pondicherry to Mocha, with the mer- ; 
chandiſe of Europe and India. They even fre- 


The ſupercargoes, who had the 


| 0 0 K 


quently . had recourſe to a method that was leſs _ 


expenſive... | 


93? 
"1 5 0 : 
i * 
* 1 
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* 


The Engliſh and F rench who traffic | 


from Aae to A viſit the Red Sea every 
i eee 


Py . 
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B * 1 year. Though they dif poſe of their merchan. 
dice there to good advantage, they can news 
take in cargoes. from thence for | their retum 
They carry, for a moderate freight, the coffe 
belonging to the companies who lade the vefſch 
with it, which they diſpatch from Malabar and 
Coromandel to Europe. The Dutch compaiy, 
who prohibit their ſervants from fitting out thips, 
and who ſend no veſſels themſelves to the Gulph: 
: of Arabia, are deprived of 'the ſhare they ig 
take in this branch of commerce. They bat 
alſo given * a uch more tucranve WR thut 
e 
Joppa! is 3 port gtusted near the middle df 
the Gulph: of Arabia, twenty leagues from Mect, th 
The government there is of a mixed kind: til 
| Grand Signior and the Xeriff of Mecca t 5 
the authority and the revenue of the cuſtom i 55 
between them. Theſe impoſts are levied upa 
the Europeans at the rate of eight per cit 
and. upon other nations at thirteen. They 4 
always paid in merchandiſe, which the 'mank 
gers oblige the merchants of the country to bij 
at a very dear rate. The Turks, who have ben 
driven from Aden, Mocha, and every part d 
the Yemen, would long ago have been 'expeh 
ed from Iodda, if there had not been room 
apprehend that they migbt revenge themſeh 
in ſuch a manner as to put an end to NE * 
1 grimages and commerce. 
Suna lends three ſhips every ver to > Tod 
which are laden with linens of all colours, ſhaw 
cotton and filk ſtuffs, 3 ornamented wil 


go 
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gold and filyer flowers. The ſale of theſe goods 


produces 19,000,000 of livres * * Tw o, and 
more frequently three veſſels belonging to the 


Engliſh, fail from Bengal for the ſame deſtina- 
tion. They are fitted out by the free merchants 
of that nation. Formerly their company had 


concerns there; at preſent theſe merchants have 
no aſſociates but the Armenians. Theſe united 


cargoes may be eſtimated at 7, 200, ooo livres f. 
They conſiſt of rice, ginger, ſaffron, ſugar, a 
fey ſilks, and a conſiderable quantity of linens, 


which are for the moſt part ordinary. Theſe 


veſſels, which may enter the Red Sea from the 
beginning of December till the end of May, find 


the fleet of Suez at Iodda. 


Tais fleet commonly conſiſts of fourteen or 
fifteen veſſels laden with corn, rice, and pulſe, 


for the uſe of Arabia. They carry out for Aſia, 


Venetian glaſs, coral, and yellow-amber, of which 


the Indians make necklaces and bracelets. They 
arrive in October, and return together in Fe- 


bruary, with 6,500,000 weight of coffee, and 
vith linens or ſtuffs to the value of 7,000,000 


of livres +. Though they have only two hun- 
dred leagues to return to their port, they employ 
tyo months in the voyage; being retarded by 
the north wind, which blows continually i in this 
ſea, Their ignorance is ſuch, that though they 


are accuſtomed to caſt anchor every night, they 


think themſelves fortunate when they loſe only 
25 Aire in fix. If to theſe loſſes we add the 


„Ansel. f an 1 4 30Gagol, 


Aa 3 great 
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great expence of equipment, the exceſſive im- 


tween Europe and India by this CHRON. 1 is im- 
. Ale 
THE merchandiſe brought fa Surat a Ben. 


is partly conſumed in the country, and bought 
every year to Mecca. : 

Tus Arabs had ever entertained an 2 
for this city. They ſuppoſed i it to have been the 
reſidence of Abraham, and. they flocked from al 


too much underſtanding to attempt to aboliſh; 


15 devotion ſo generally eſtabliſhed, contented him- 
ſelf with rectifying the object of 1 it. He baniſhed 


the idols from this revered place, and dedicate 
it to the unity of God. Mohammed was 10 
the. meſſenger of heaven ; ; but he was an ACutt 


once in their lives undertake a pilgrimage thithei, 


dent, that he was not guided by ſuperſtitio 


alone, He ordered that every pilgrim, of what 
ever country he was, ſhould purchaſe five pie 


4 7 


poſts demanded at Suez, and the unavoidable. 
extortions of a government that oppreſſes all in- 
duſtry, we ſhall be convinced that, in the pre- 
| ſent fituation of things, the correſpondence. be. 


gal which the Egyptian fleet does not take off, 


in great quantities by the Caravans, N come 


parts to a temple, of which they believed he va 
the founder. Mohammed, who was a man of 


| politician, , and a great conqueror. To promote 

the concourſe of ſtrangers to a city which he ir 
tended to make the capital of his empire, he 
commanded chat all who embraced his law-ſhoull 


on pain of dying reprobates. This precept wis 
accompanied with another, which. makes it e. 
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of cotton, and get them conſecrated, and. made 1 
into handkerchiefs for himſelf, and all the per- 


ns belonging to his family who were prevent- 
ed by reaſonable impediments from ace akne 


this holy expedition. 1 


Tus policy might naturally ho cuties 8 


make Arabia the center of a prodigious trade, 
when the number of pilgrims ſhould amount to 


ſeveral» millions. This zeal is ſo much abated, 
eſpecially on the coaſt of Africa, in Indoſtan and 


Perſia, in proportion .to- the reſpective diſtances 
of thoſe places from Mecca, that the number 
is reduced to a hundred and fifty thouſand; the 


majority of whom are Turks. They carry away 


vith them ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pieces 
of linens; each ten ells in length, excluſive of 


thoſe which many of them buy for ſale. They 


are encouraged in theſe mercantile ſchemes by 
the advantages they have in croſſing the deſerts, 


and in not being expoſed to thoſe oppreſſive 


tolls which are ſo deſtructive in the ſea-ports of 


Suez and Baſſora. The money received from 


theſe pilgrims and from the fleet, and by the 


Arabs from the ſale. of coffee, is expended 


in India. Fhe veſſels from Surat, Malabar, Co- 


romandel, and Bengal, annually carry away | 


14,400,000 livres“, and about the eighth part 
of this ſum in merchandiſe. When: theſe riches 


are divided among the trading nations of Eu- 
rope, the Engliſn have contrived to appropriate 
to nn been conſiderable ſhare of them. | 
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. General 


view of the 
trade in the 
Perſian 

Gulph, and 
that of the 


Engliſn in 


particular. 


throne was. continually filled with tyrannical ot 
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iy have ——_— the 12 wopenoriy in * 


bers. The trade of theſe republicans was at firſt 


cconomy, they were in a ſhort time without 
competitors, and conſequently acquired an au- 


formed on this deſtructive ſyſtem; when the re- 


their utmoſt efforts to gain the ſuperiority, and 


ed the correſpondence of their ſubjects with other 
a great man af his court uſed to ſay, _— toben 


Both his hands to bis bead to feel whether ir 2005 
fiill upon bis ſhoulders. When the ſucceſſor of 


ſia, 

Tn HE Engliſh nation had haves? been adenine 
into the empire' of the Sophis, when, as we have 
obſerved, the Dutch reſorted there in great num- 


eſtabliſhed; on a very difadvantageous fovting; 
but being, by the civil wars of England, foon 
delivered from a rival . whoſe various privilege, 
were not to be overbalanced even by the greateſt 


thority to ſet what price they thought proper on 
the commadities they bought or ſold. The con- 
nections of the Perſians with the Dutch were 


turn of the Engliſh, who were ſoon after follow. 

ed by the French, gave à new turn to affairs, 

and put them upon a more equitable footing, 
Ax the time when the three nations exerted 


theſe efforts turned to the advantage of the empire, | 


they were harraſſed with a thauſand oppreſſions, 
ſome more unjuſt and odious than others, The 


weak princes, whole cruelty and injuſtice weaken- - 


nations. One of theſe tyranzs was ſo ſavage, that 


ever be came out of 'the. king's cloſet, be 


Fhis tyrant was told that the fineſt provinces in 
| the 
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the empire were: invaded by the Turks, he an- 


ſwered coolly, That their | progreſs: gave him very 
litle diſturbance, provided they wauld leave bim 
the city of Iſpaban. The ſon of the latter was ſo 


meanly enſlaved to the moſt frivolous obſervances 


of his religion, that he was ſtiled by way of 
deriſion, Huſſein the monk, or prieſt: a character 


leſs odious, perhaps, in a prince, but much. more 
dangerous to his people, that that of impiety, or 
defiance of the gods. 
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Under theſe deſpicable "i E 
vereigns, mercantile affairs declined every day 


more and more at Gombroon. The e N de-. 


ſtroyed them entirely. 
Tuts are people of Candahar, a mountain- 


ouz country, lying north of India. They have 
ſometimes been ſubject to the Moguls, ſome- 
times to the Perſians, but more frequently in- 


dependent. Thoſe that do not reſide in the capi - 
tal live in tents, after the manner of the Tar- 


tas. They are of low ſtature and ill made; 
but are ſtrong, robuſt; ſkilled in the uſe of the 


bow, and in horſemanſhip, and inured to fatigue, 


Their manner of fighting is ſingular; a choſen 


band of ſoldiers, divided into two parties, fall 
upon the enemy without any order, only endea- 


vouring to on the way for the army that fol- 
lows them. As ſoon as the battle is begun, they 


fall back upon the flanks and towards the rear- 
guard, where their buſineſs is to prevent any 


perſon from -giving way. If any ſoldier attempts 
to fly, they attack him with their ſabres, and 


compel kim to return to His poſt. 


ABOUT 
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ABO the beginning of the century, this fierce 

f Bows left their mountains, invaded Perſia, car. 
ried devaſtation every where, and at length ſub· 
dued it, after 4 bloody conteſt of twenty years. | 
Fanaticiſm {till - perpetuates the memory of the 
horrid outrages which they committed in the 
= courſe of their conqueſt. An inſatiable zeal for 
the Turkiſh. ſuperſtition, and an unconquerable 
averſion for the ſect of Ali, prompted them to 
maſſacre thouſands of Perſians in cold blood. 

In the mean time, the provinces they had not 
entered, were ravaged by the Ruſſians, Turks, 

and Tartars. Thamas Kouli-Khan drove theſe 
robbers out of this country, but ſhewed himſelf 

ſtill more barbarous than they were. His violent 
death gave riſe to new calamities. Anarchy ag- 
gravates the cruelties of tyranny. One of the 

fineſt empires in the world is become an ex- 

. tenſive ſcene of deſolation, and a laſting and 
ſhameful monument of that deſtructive inſtin& 

that animates uncivilized people, and is at the 

ſame time an inevitable conſequence of the evils 

of deſpotic government. 

Duaixo this general confuſion, the Englih, 
ſales in Perſia conſiſted of no more than a hun- 
dred bales of woollen manufactures, two hundred 

thouſand weight of iron, and the ſame quantity 
of lead. Theſe articles, taken together, brought 
them no more than from twelve to thirteen hun- 
dred toufand livres“ paid in money. This lan- 
| guid ſtate - of trade e the company to 
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follow the example of their rivals, and to ſeek 5 00 * 
thoſe advantages at Baſſora, which _ could — 
not obtain at Gombroon. 

- BassORA is a large city, built by the Aratis 
in the height of, their proſperity, fifteen leagues 
below the place where the Tigris and Euphrates 
meet, and at the ſame diſtance from the Perſian 
- oo into which theſe rivers empty themſelves, 
Its inhabitants are computed at fifty thouſand z 
conſiſting of Arabs, fifteen hundred "Armenians, 
and a ſmall number of families of 3 na- 
tions whom the hope of gain has attracted. , 
"territory abounds in rice, fruits, Fu, corn, 
and particularly in dates. | . 

Tux port of Baſſora, as thoſe who art. eſta- 
| bliſhed i it foreſaw, became a famous mart. The 
_ merchandiſe of Europe was brought thither by 
the Euphrates, and that of India by ſea. The 
tyranny. of the Portugueſe intercepted this com- * 
munication, It would have been opened again 
when their power declined, had not this unhappy -. 
country continually been the ſcene of the diſ- 
RE between the Arabs, the Perſians, and the 

orks. This laft power being in quiet poſſeſſion 
of this harbour, have availed themſelves of the 
troubles of their neighbours to renew the trade. 
The mercantile buſineſs, which was before tranſ- 
acted at Gombroon, is at preſent centered at Baf- 
ſora, which has recovered its credit and 1 * 
tance. | an 

Tars change has not been elected vithout 
 diſfieulty.” At firſt the people of the country 
would not permit the traders to come out of the 

3 5 i river. 
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o K river. They foreſaw, that if theſe foreigners were | 


permitted to ſettle in the city; they would not 
be fo much under their direction, and might lay 
vp in their magazines ſuch of their commodi. 
ties as they could not fell during one monſoon, 
with a view of diſpoſing of them with greater 
advantage at another time. To this maxim, 
which was the reſult: of an illjudged avarice, 
were added others ariſing from ſuperſtitious no- 


tions. It was deemed a violation of the reſpet 


due to. religion to permit infidels to inhabit a 
city, conſecrated by the blood of ſo many mar- 
tyrs and ſaints of the Mohammedan perſuaſion; 
A prejudice that ſeemed- to have ſome weight 


with the government: but theſe ſcruples were ſoon 


overcome. Pecuniary conſiderations were offered 
by the nations, and they. were allowed to eſta- 
bliſh factories, and even to diſplay their per, 
tive flags there. 

Rxvorurioxs are fo frequent in Alis, har 
trade cannot poſſibly be carried on in the ſame | 
continued track as it is in Europe. Theſe events, 
. to the little communication between the 
different ſtates, either by land or by ſea, muſt 
naturally occaſion great variations in the quan- 
tity and value of commodities, Baſſora, on ac- 
count of its great diſtance from the center of 


s > «- £23 


any aher place. However, upon an average, 4 
we need not be under any apprehenſion of de- 
parting much from the ſtricteſt truth, when we 
venture to eſtimate. the. merchandiſe annually 


: * there Yr ay: of the Gulph, at twelve 
millions. 1 
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millions *. Of this the Engliſh furniſh four mil- | 


lions , the Dutch two &; the Moors, Banians, 
Armenians and Arabs, furniſh the remainder; 


Taz cargoes of theſe nations conſiſt of rice, ſu- 


gar, plain, ſtriped and flowered muſlins from Ben- 
gal, ſpices from Ceylon and the Molucca iſtands ; 


coarſe white and blue cottons from Coromandel; 
cardamum, pepper, ſanders- wood, from Malabar; 


gold and ſilver ſtuffs, turbans, ſhawls, indigo, from 


Surat; pearls from Baharen, and coffee from Mo- 


cha; iron, lead, and woollen-cloth from Europe. 
Other afticles of tel confequence are imported 


from different places. Some of theſe commodi- 


ties are ſhipped on board ſmall Arabian veſſels, | 


but the greater part is brought by European ſhips, 


which have the advantage of a conſiderable freight. 
Tuts merchandiſe is ſold for ready money; and 


paſſes through the hands of the Greeks, fews, ant 


Armenians. The Banians are employed in chang- 
ing the coin current at Baſſora, or that "winch is 


of higher value in India. 


Tut different commodities collected at Baſſora 


N ard diſtributed into three channels. One half of 
them goes to Perſia, whither they are conveyed by 


the caravans; there being no navigable river in 


the whole empire. The chief conſumption is in 


the northern provinces, which have not been ſo 
much ravaged as thoſe in the ſouth. Both of them 

formerly made their payments in precious ſtones, 
which were become common by the pfunder f 


India, ont: had org: n. to _ 
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B 9 K utenſils, which had been exceedingly oulriplied 


il = laſt they gave gold and filver in exchange, which 


_ -and are continually dug out of the bowels of the 
earth. If they do not allow time for the trees that 
Wl 7 produce gum and have been cut, to make freſh 


the goats which afford ſuch fine wool; and if the 
filks, which are hardly ſufficient to ſupply the few - 


—_ . N ſcarce; in a word, if this empire does not riſe 
WW || >, again from its aſhes, the mines will be exhauſted, 
1 and this ſource of commerce muſt be given up. 
Tux ſecond channel is a more ſure one, by the 
way of Bagdad, Aleppo, and other intermediate 
towns, whoſe merchants come to buy their — 1 
at Baſſora. Coffee, linen, ſpices, and other mer- 
chandiſe that paſs this way, are taken in exchange | 


ment, which is an ingredient | in colours, and much 
uſed by the eaſtern people to extirpate their hair. 
AnoTHER much leſs conſiderable channel is 
that of Arabia Deſerta. The Arabs, bordering | 
upon Baſſora, repair annually to Aleppo in the 
ſpring, to ſell their camels. It is uſual to give 
them credit for muſlins, which they buy very 
cheap, to the amount of ſix hundred thouſand 
A 2 They return in the autumn, bringing 
-woollen-cloths, coral, hard-ware, and ſome glals 
and mirrors from Venice. The Arabian caravans 
are never moleſted in their journey; nor are fo- 
e, in any danger, if they take care to carry 
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1 — ; = from the great abundance of- copper mines. At 


had been concealed during a long ſcene of tyranny, 


ſhoots; if they negle& to multiply the breed of 


| 
| 
1 | manufactures remaining in Perſia, continue to be ſo 


for gold, F rench woollen- cloths, galls, and orpi- | 
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2 with them a perſon belonging to each of the B 


In. 
tribes they may happen to meet with. This road A 


through the deſert would be univerſally preferred 
to that of Bagdad, on account of ſafety, expedition, 
and the advantages of ſale, if the Pacha of the 
province, who has eſtabliſned tolls in different 
parts of his territory, did not uſe eyery poſſible 
precaution to hinder, this communication. It is 
only by eluding the vigilance of his deputies, that 
one can prevail upon the Arabs to carry with them 
ſome goods, which will not take up much room. 

Bzs1Des theſe exportations, there is a pretty 


large conſumption, eſpecially of coffee, at Baſſora, 


and the territories belonging to it. Theſe articles 


are paid | for in dates, pearls, roſe-water, dried fruits, 
and grain, when that 1 is ee * | 


foreigners. To a 
Tris trade would, * more 1 if it were 


head from the ſhackes that confine it. But the 


activity that might be expected from the natives 
of the country is continually damped by the op- 
r they labour under, eſpecially at a diſtance 
from the center of the empire. The foreigners are 
no leſs oppreſſed by governors, who derive from 


their extortions the advantage of maintaining them- 


ſelves in their office, and frequently of ſecuring 
their lives. Were it poſſible 1 in ſome meaſure to 
aſſwage this thirſt of gold, it would ſoon be re- 
newed by the Tivalſhip of the European nations, 
Whoſe ſole aim is to ſupplant one another, and 
who, to gain their ends, ſcruple not to employ the 
moſt execrable expedients. / A ſtriking inſtance of 
this odious bit of n happened i in 8 
RS BROW 
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Z HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
| Baroy KNYPHAUSEN managed the Dutch fac- 


- tory at Baſſora with extraordinary ſucceſs. . The 


Engliſn found themſelves in imminent danger 6f 
Joſing the ſuperiority they had acquired at this | 


place, as well as in moſt of the ſea-ports in Indi. 
The dread of an event which muſt wound at the 


ſame time their intereſts and their vanity betrayed 
them into injuſtice. They excited the Turkim 


government to ſuppreſs a branch of trade that 
was ufeful to it, and procured. an order for the 


confiſcation of mn and polſeſions of 


their rivals. 


Tux Dutch factor, who dr wer dancer | 


a merchant concealed the ſtateſman, inſtantly took 


his integrity and abilities drew to his iſland the 
Privateers of the neighbouring ports, the vety 


merchants of Baſſora and the Europeans Wo 


traded thither. The proſperity of this new colony 
was daily increafing, when it was forſaken by its 


founder. The fucceſſor of this able man did not 
diſplay the ſame talents. Towards the end of the 
year 1565 he ſuffered himſelf to be diſpoſſeſſed of 
his ifland by the Arabian Corſair Mirmahana. 


I OO” loſt an important poſt, and more 


chan 


2 a reſolution worthy of a man of genius. He e- 
| fired with his dependents and the broken remains 
of his fortune to Karek, a. ſmall iſland at the di. 
tance of fifteen leagues from the mouth of the 
river: where he fottifred himſelf in ſuch a manner. 
that by intercepting the Arabian and Indian vel. | 
bels, bound for the city, he compelled the goveri- 
ment to grant him an indemnification for the loſſes | 
he had ſuſtained by its behaviour. The fame-of 


my IE EAST; AND. WEST IN DISG. 


man two millions ; ia anden. provions 4 
werchandiſe. 112 822 Na TION 
By this event Bafſora was freed 1 ute 
thar' vas prejudicial to its intereſts 3 but ag u 
joreſeen- and much more formidable one has, _ 
ceeded in its room, which is that of Muſkat. 
Mosx 47 is 4 city in Arabia, ſnuated on * 
vellern fide of the Perſian, gulph. The great Al 


buquerque made himſelf maſter of it in. 1505, and 


ruined.” its trade, which he wanted to transfer 


wholly to Ormus. When the Portugueſe bad Joſt 


this ſmall kingdom, they were deſirous of reviving 


the trade at Muſkat, of which they fill kep t pol- 
ſeſſion. Their, endeavours proved nefectual z and 


the merchants bent their courſe to Gombroon. 
They dreaded the infolence of the old tyrants. of 
India; and were unwilling to rely upon their f- 
&lity... No veſſels entered the harbour except 


thaſe. brought in by the Portugueſe themſelves. 
It ceaſed to be frequented by the ſhips of every 


nation, after theſe imperious maſters, were driven - 
from it in 1648. Their pride prevailing over 
their views of intereſt, made them no longer de- 


369 
BQ 9 
* 


Al % ge. 
* 


ſirous of going thither: and they had {till a ſuf- 


hicient degree of influence to prevent any ſhips 
from entering the harbour or going out of i 13 
Taz decline of their power tempted the inha- 


birants of Muſkat to the ſame acts of piracy, to 


which they themſelves had ſo long been expoſed. 


They made deſcents upon the coaſts of their an- 
cient i a and. the ſuccelſs they met with. 
Vor. J. Bb. ——.. 
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His TRY OF SETTLEMENTS! AND TRADE 
K eneouraged them to attack the ſmall Mooriſ ad 


European veſſels that frequented the Perſian gulph. 


TY But they were ſo ſeverely chaſtiſed for their plun- 
derts by ſeveral nations, and eſpecially byithe'Eng. 
ih, that they were obliged to deſiſt. From 10 


period the city ſank into a ſtate of obſcurity, which 
was ptolonged for a conſiderable time by inteſtine 


| broils;/atid foreign invaſions. At length the go. 


vernment aſſuming a more regular form at Muſkat 
and in the whole country under the juriſdictiön of 
its Iman, its commerce began to revive SOON 
year 1. 40. Enn ie 90 112 THE ama 1 1 
"Tas ills of cönfumption i in the. country it- 
felf are rice, blue linens; iron, lead, \fugar, and ſome 


ſpices ; the returns for which are made in myrth, 


incenſe, gum. arabic, and 4 ſmall quantity of fil 


ver. This trade, however, would not'be conſider- | 


able enough ro invite ſhips hither, if Muſkat, 
which is ſituated pretty near the entrance of tle 


Perſian fea, were not an excellent mart for the i in- 
nermoſt part of the gulph. All trading nations 


begin to 'give it the preference to Baſſora; 3 be 


cauſe it 2 055 their voyage ſhorter by "three 


ey are free from, any Kind of © extor- 


| ro 85 carried to o Batt, where it 2 77 A tax uy 
three per cent. but the Arabs fail with ſo lirtle ex. 
pence, and have ſo man) methods of eluding che 
tolls, that they will always find. their account! In 


[$54 


the dates, which are produced at Baſſora in | greater 


Plenty and perfeation than any other article, and 
are ; 


in 


2822 
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DE 
ng ate often ſpoilt on board large * veſſels” ze 1 B 0 0 
pb. Wl nowly, are conveyed: with the utmoſt expedition = — 


in liggbt barks to Malabar, and the Red Sea! There 
is a particular reaſon which will always deter 


** * 
1 


g 
ha: WH the Engliſh, who tradefor themſelves, to frequent 
ich Wl Moſkat. They are there-exempred from the five - 


per cent. which they are obliged to pay at Baſſbfa,- 


0. © well as at all other places where their ET 
at bave made ſettlements. nd 1h nts 
of WW Ti: company have never attdrape&15B:4045 


bliſh\themſelvesion the iſland of Baharen's which 


lies in the Perſian gulph, has often changed its 
maſters. It fell, with Ormus, under the dominion 

of the Portugueſe, and was governed by the ſame 
laws. | Theſe conquerors were afterwards deprived” 
of it, and t has fince undergone. a variety of res: 


er. 
a, olutions. Thamas Kovli Khan reſtored it to Per- 
le , to which it had belonged. This haughty uſur- 


per at that time conceived the plan of forming 4 
moſt extenſive empire. He wanted to make him- 
ſelf maſter of two ſeas, ſome coaſts of which he al- 


bis deſign ãnſtead of favouring it, he had recourſe to 
one of thoſe. arbitrary acts whichetytants make no 
ſeruple of exerciſing, and trap ſported his ſub - 


looked upon this double tranſmigration as the ne- 
ceſſary means of break ing the connections Which 


in 

*. both theſe. people had formed with his enemies, 
A and of ſecuring their fidelity, if he could not en- 
gage their attachment. His death put a period to 


bi vaſt deſigns :, and the confuſion into which 
B b 2 . | his 


ve are at a. loſs to account for. This iſland; which 


ready poſſeſſed; hut finding that his ſubjects oppoſed | 


jects in the Perſian gulph to the Caſpian: ſea, and 
thoſe in the Caſpian ſea to the Perſian gulph. He 


-, 


his empire was thrown,! afforded ai fair opporm. 
1 nity £9. an ambitious and enterprizing Atab of 
king poſſeſſion. of Baharen aher ha "Kill main 
" ns. his authority. 4h * 12 n Ye. FT: 17130 1 
IIS iſland, famous / dar ben pant Sey dre 


at the time when: pearls- were found at 'Ormug, 


dk, Keſhy, arid places in the Gulph; 
1 nem. become of much greater conſequenee; 
the other banks having been-exhauſted, while this 


has; ſuffered no-fenkblediminurion; The time of 


_ fiſhing begins in April, and ends in October. It 
is gabnfinedi to a_trad' of four: or fre, leagues, 


The Arabs, who alone follow this employment, 


paſs their niglits upon the ĩſland or the coaſt; un · 


leſs they are prevented by the wind from going 
an ſhore. Fhey formerly paid a tolhʒ which wa 


received: by the galliots on that ſtation Since 


the laſt alteration, none but the inhabitants of 

this iſland pay this acknowledgment” to their 
Scheik, who is 0 * 4 cone? to dee 
them from others. ee dee 


Tux pearls ove eee not 4 
chite as thoſe of Ceylon and Jupan, are much 


larger than thoſe of the former place and of 2 
more regular ſhape than thoſe of the later: They 


are of a yellowiſhieaſt , but havethis/recommien- 


dation, that they preſerve their golden hue; 


whereas the whiter kind loſe much of their luſtre 
ot countries. The 

hell of both theſe ſpecies, Which 1s Known b 
e name of mother of N is uſed i in 15555 fn 


by keeping. particularly in hot 


various 3 
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loves r The greateſt partꝰ bf che pearls chat are 
uneven, are carried wo: Conſtantinople; and ether 


ports of /Putky 
of the ornamems of the head:dreſs, and the ſmialler 


g : , 5 ; * 
' | 4 as.” al a 1 f iro. + 
Ar: g | 27H 


where the larger compoſe part 


Tat annual revenue ariſing; from he nan in in 1% 
the latitutle of Baharen, is computed at 3760, j,jẽu ws 


vs; | 
p, aur uſed in works: of embroidery. The perfect 
e: Wl pearls muſt be reſerved fer Surat, from whence! 
his they-ate/diſtribated throughout all Indoſtan. - The | 


women have ſo ſtrong a paſſion for luxury, and 


"IO be-oche myſterious" meaning of this euſ- 


has proved advantageous to the'pearl trade. The 
peatts that have nüt nec ly been bored make a 
part of dreſs; but cannot have à plate in the 
murtiage ceremony, where one new pearl is at 


than thöſe wich eome from the Gulph, where 
they are taken. There are no pearl at Malabar 


bur it has riches of another kme. 
MauasAn i, properly ſpeaking, 8 Waskey 


e But to make our nerratiue the her- 
„ 1 5 "5 Ol 
5 - | 


om am A people whoſe tnoralicy ahd pofi- 
ties are:couchet in allegories, or here allegor7 
becomes religion ʒ this emblein of virgin modeſty 


leaſt indiſpenſable. They are aceordingly alias 
ſold five and twenty or thirty per ceat. cheaper 


ſicuatec between Cape Comorin and the river of 


the fale ofthis article is ſo much iacreaſed\ by ſu- 
perſtition, chat there is not the leaſt reaſon to ap- 
purhend any tliminution either in the price or the 
demand. There are none of the Gemiles'who do 

not make it point of religion 20 bore at leaſt 
one pearl at the time of their marriage,” What- 


General 


ſtate of the 


trade on the 
coaſt of Ma- 


labar; and 
that of the 
Engliſh in 


particular. 
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+ HISTORY. or SETTLEMENTS AND 


BO Ei ter underſtood, by axchmmadating it to the . 
— tions generally received in Europe, we ſhall give 
this name to the hae track extending from the 

dus to Cape Comefin, including the adjacent 
igands, and beginning with the Maldives. 
Aa Maldives form a long chain of iſlands to 
the weſt of Cape Comorin, which is the neareſt 
part. l. cke Terra Firma Tbey are divided into 
thirteen, Provinces,: which: are called atollons. 
This diviſion is the work of nature, that has fur. 
rounded each atollon with a -barrierizaf rocks, 
furniſhing a better defence than the ſttongeſt for- 
tiſigation againſt the impetuoſity af the ds, 
: or che attacks of An ENEMY. T be natives rec- 
kon the number of thęſbriſlands at twelve thou - 
ſand the ſmalleſt of which are nothing mere 
than banks of ſand chat are /overflowed at high 
tides; ahd:the largeſt very ſmall in eirc umference. 
Of all che channels that ſeparate them, there are 
| only four capable of receiving ſhips. The reſt 
are ſo ſpallow, that they have ſeldom more than 
three feet Water. It is conjectured, with proba- 
bility, that all theſe different iſlands were for- 

N merly dne, and that the force of the waves and 
— currents, or ſome great natural . n 

| ed ahem 1 into ſeveral portionss 
inn probable, that this e gti: FI 
| ginglly, peopled from, Malabar. Afterwards the 

Arabians went there, uſurped the ſovereiguty, 


LD, and eſtabliſhed their own religion. At length. 
F e the tw nations were united into one; When the 


. Peortugueſe, ſoon after their arrival in India, 


1 ita i * them to latenten. This . was 
Wet of 


| . 92 : P4 ; 
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them in ſlavery was exterminated, and the Mal- 


dies recoycrod their independence, . Sinde this: 
period. they have fallen under the yoke of an ar- 


bitrary prince, who keeps. his court at Male, and 
has. reſigned the whole! authority nn 


He. is che ſole merchant in his dominions. 


Ax adminiſtration of N eee "Ai | 
renneſs. of the country, which, produces, nothing, 


but cocoa-trees,, preyents. the trade from being 
conſiderable. The exports conbk only of. 5 
ries, fiſh, and. Kayar. % 2062 e 2 


KavAR is the bark of the 8 of which, 


cables are, made, that ſerve for the Indian navi- 
gation... This 1 * no where ſo good, and in ſuch 
plenty 25 in the Maldives. A great quan nity. of 
it is carried, with ſome cowries, to Ceylon, where 
theſe commodities are exchanged for the areca 


{34 
nut. ” 


is dried in the ſun; It is ſalted by dipping i it ſe- 
veral times in the fea, and cut into pieces of the 
thickneſs and length of a man's finger”* Cargoes, 


of it are annually brought td Achen, Which are 


purchaſed' with gold and befzoin. "2The gold re- 
mains in the Maldives; and ' tlie Benzoin is ſent 
to Mocha, where. it procures in return out three 
hundred bales of coffer for 2 confumption of 
theſe: iſlandss. 600 07 ne ic e W920 on 
Cow ies àre Ane tand ſhining? elle. The 

inhabitants fiſh for them twice a month; z three 
days before the new moon, and three days after. 


This Ts belongs to the women, who. 
erden r B b 15 e eee 


T He fim called in the country e : 


* 


of ſhort: continuance. The: gatriſon which held B, 1 K 


i 


* 
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| wh 10 the middle in water to gather en 
| 5 the ſands. They are put up in parcxls, each con- 
taining twelve thouſand. Thoſe that are not cr. 
e in the country, or carried te Ceylon; ae 
ſent to the banks of the Gunges. A great num. 
ber of veſſels annually fail from this river, laden 
with ſugar, rice, linen, and other leſs confiderable | 
articles for the uſe of the Maldives „and return” 
with a cargo of cowfies valued 1. ir 50808 
livres®, One part is cirtulated in Bengal, Where 
ſerves as ſmall coin. The reſt is taken off by 
the Europeans, who uſe it with advantage In their 
trade wich Africa. "They boy it at fix ſols f a 
pound, and fell it from twelve to eighteen in 
= ſeveral” capitals: : it i is s worth thirty-fi five 1. 
in Guinea. 2 5 
1 E Ein dom of Travanci cor, bien FT 
from Cape Comorin to the frontiers of Cochin, 
was not formerly ii in _ poſſeſſion of a greater ſhare 
of. opulence than, the, Maldives. It is 19 9 
that it owed. the preſervation of its independencyto 
its poverty, when the Maguls made themielves mal- 
ters of "Madura. The father of the preſent n 
ded more.dignity to. h cron then any of his 
predeceffars. He was; a man of great abilities.” 
A, neighbouring ſtate had font him ewe ambails- 
ders, one. of hom began a Jong harangue, which 
the other was preparing to continue. BU» 10 1. 
dings; ſaidithe. prince, with an auſtere brow, life bs 
bert. This ꝓrince formed a ſmall body of troops 
of che French and eee aue 
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vanls carried to the Eapliſh factury at Anjengo- 


IN THE EAST: AND. „r INDIRS. 


in the citadel of Katate, with as;muth regularity: 


à bur gatriſons, and were of fignal-ervice.in en- 

larging his ddmintons in time f war. Thein- 
vrrior parts of his country were e 
cnqueſts, a cireumſtance that rarely happens. 


He eſtahliſned in them ſome manufactories of 
coarſe cn, which were at firſt Hifpaled of 
among the Dutth at Futocoting andi were afrer - 


Tuxxx ate two Eurapean fertiements in the 


kingdom of Travancor: that of. the Danes at 

Kolechey is nothing more cłran 2 fmaali:ftorchaiiſe, 

_ where they might nevertheleſs he regularly ſup-- 
plied with: two hundred thouſund weight uf pep - 


per. Such is thrir indolence, ur their poverty, 
that they have made but one purchaſe, and that 
only of a very ſmall quantity, die ten years.” t 

Tus Engliſh factory at Anjengb has four falt 


baſtions withourditches, and u garriſdn of a hun- 
dred and fifty black and white men. It is fituat. 


ed on a ſandy point of land at "the meuth of 4 


ſmall river, which is three-fourths of the year 
choaked up with fand. Its village is well pev- 


pled, and fulf of manufactures. This ettleinent 
is; in general, more lucrative to the agents of che 
company, who buy pepper, large cinnamon, and 
very good kayar on their own account, than to 
the company tlremſelves, who trade only for fift) 


thouſand weight & of pepper, and ſome linens of | 

ſmall value. 
Cocnin was a place of great note o when the 
Portugueſe arrived! in India. They made them 
. {elves 


in une of peace, perfortned the military a 21 * 


, 
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2 * bes! maſters of it, and were afterwards diſpoſ. 
. ſeſſod by the Dutch. The ſoveri ignz-at the time 
this place was taken from him, had preſeryed chis 
dochinions, which, in the | ſpace! of twengycſive 
years,” have been repeatediy invadediby the people 
of Travancbri His misfortunes have obliged | 
him xo tetire under the walls of his ancient capi. 
al, bete her lives upon d-revenuecoF 14700 
livres* w HhiAh was ſtipulated to be paid him by 
ancient capiiulations; gut of the: produce of his: 
cuſtoms. / In the fame ſuburbiĩs a/ colony of in- 
| duſtrious Jews, who are white me; and ridicu- 
Joufly pretend cd have been ſettled- here ſince the 
timet of the Babyloniſh- captivity, but have cf 
catnly been'zn>this: ſituation/a»weryeonfiderable; | 
time. A town encompaſſed! wirhi fertile Lands; 
andi built upon a river that receives veſſels of five 
5 hundred tons burthen and coimuhicates hy {6-" 
Fes.  vtral navigable hranches:to-the interior parts bf 
: the country, ma naturally be expeded to be in 
\ | TOY. condition. 1f-itzis-!gtherwiſe;: the 
- blame muſt lie on; the oppretine. nature of the 
government. eie i ei ine e Ve! 
Ach . irt is tat a as. « ſnſjbly felt 
all nations are admitted thither, - hut 
: "IF [iy any way... 1 The ſovereign ho reſiges 
Ee at preſent is a Bramin.“ This is almoſt the 
N throne, in India that. is Glled by. a perſon of, 
| by firſt claſs. In other places the crown is worn, 
the inferior 92 5 — and even by perſons, of i, | 
wh obſcure. — that their domeſtics NPY: 
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1 they condeſcendet even to eat wich their mo- 


merechs. Theſe people take care not to boaſt of 


ſupping u witk the King: 1 is not, pc 
haps, more ridiculous than any other. It b 
bles the pride of princes, and — courtiers 
of one ſource of vanity. Such is the influence of 
ſuperſtition, that i it gives riſe to the univerſal pre- 
valence of opinion. Buy fuperſtition artifice di- 
vides the empire with power: when the latter has” 


| conquered and en llaved the world, the former i in- 
# terpoſes and preſcribes laws” in its turn : : they en- 
ter into a league with each oths 


= 


Tr, mankind fall 
proſtrate, and ſubmit to theiric | ag! Accord- 


ingly the Bramins, who are the depoſitaries of 


religion and the ſciences throughout Indoſtan, are 
every where employed by the Rajahs as miniſters 
or ſecretaries of ſtate, and make what arrange 5 
ments they think proper; but affairs are not * 


ef 


better managed on that account. 3 £ 


0 Tat adminiſtration of Calicut i is bad: in er 


and that of the capital tin worſe. No police is 
eſtabliſned, no fortifications "are raiſed,” The 
trade, which is clogged with a multiplicity « of im 
poſts; is Amoft entirely in che haiids of a few of 
the moſt abandoned and faithleſs Moors in Aſia.” 
One of its greateſt advantages is, that by the river” 
Baypore, which is only at two leagues diltance, 
it has the means of being furniſfied with teak 
timber, which grows upon the Plains 3 and moun- 
rains f in great r 11 
Tux territories that border upon Exlicut; and 


©, 


belong to the houſe of an are little known; 5 
- except 


be diſhonoured” and baniſhed" from their tribes, Þ 819 * 


* 
4 PP 379 
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0 except by the French ol 
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freſh ſtrength, and that 
— Tbe . has a fort 1 four 
baſtions without ditch s, a garriſon. of three bun- 
dred Europeans, ive hundred Gipahis, r 
amount of about fifteen | thouſand . 
The co io which it belongs regeives From, it 


annually fifteen Wa aunt 
of pepper. Shak dt; 8 Ay, IV 419 FRA, Be Tre 6g! 
Ir we except Ws 2306 in rincipalities Mat ic icarcede-. 
ſerve mention, the ſtates, we have been deſcribing 
properly conſtitute che whole of the Malabar coalt, 
a country more 5 reac ten apvlent. Theex- 
ports are few, belides ſpices... The 
Principal articles are 4 wood, India ſaff 
cardamum, Singer, | 
per. 
Pa eden. eng 
walnutꝰ tree 1 


ſembles a 


which 8 in en than in 527 other Place 


1 


exoept Kanara, where it grows in fill higher per-. 
fection, is. either ted, yellow, or White. From the 


two laſt kinds an oil i 1s, extracted, With which the 


Chineſe, Indians, Perſtans, Arabians and 15 urks 
acoint their bodies. It is likewiſe burnt. in "their 
and yields a fragrant and wholeſome ſmell. 


ELLE SISS 


The red fanders is leaſt eſteemed, 2 15 is ſcarce 


1 7 5 


ever, uſd but in medicine. 
Tus Indian ſaffron, called ey the phyſician , 
urcutna, is 2. Plant with leaves reſembling” t 101 4 
of che whize bellebore; the flower 1 isof a fine pur- | 


N 
#3 = 2k 
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rough co containing che ſeed}. which is round 
like a/pex The root, which: has a bitter taſte, 
anch has long been eſtecmed of am aperient quality, 
was formerly uſedi as a remedy for the jaundice 
Flic Indians make @yetiow dis of! ity aud ig ar 
ognidient in moſt oF their diſhes)! . 
Tot cardamum isla grain Saen ue in 
ladian ragoũts : it propagates feſeif without fow- 
ing or planting: Nothing more is required than, 
a» ſoon as tho rainy ſeaſon is over, to. ſet firẽ to 
the herb that has produced it. kt is often mixed 
with areea andere „andi ſometimes. chewed af. 
terwards The ore moſt eſteemed, which is 
ſmalt; grows in the territory of Cananor; it is 


uſed in medici ine chiefly 1 to help digeſtion, and to 


ſtrengrhien the ftomach. at Er 
ox is a plant e root is ; white, render, 
and almoſt as pungent to the palate as pepper. 
The Indians put ĩt into their rice, which is their 
common diet, to correct its natural inſipidi ity. 


This“ ſpice, mixed with others, gives the diſhes | 


ſeaſoned with! it a ſtrong taſte, which is extremely 


diſagreeable to. ſtrangers... The Europeans, how- 
ever, who come to Aſia. in low circumſtances, 
are obliged to  accuſtom t themſelves to it. Others | 
adopt it out of complaifance to their Wives, "who , 
are generally, natives of the conntry. It is here, 


as in all other places, muck eaſier for the men ta. 
conform to the tafte and foibles of tlie women, 


than to get t the better of them. 25 Perhaps too the” 


climate oy. * this manner of W . 
f t foods ©! 7-21 ne 


7 
1 
2 | 


cats and the Fruit has, Ie our cheſnuts; a * 1 
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Basra cinnamon, known in Europe by the 
name of caſſia lignea, is to be had 


at Timor, ] — 
va, and Mindanao; but that which grows on the 
Malabar coaſt is much ſuperior. Thel Dutch, 
deſpairing of being able to woot up all-the' trees 
out of the foreſts that produce it, fell upon the 
expedient, during their ſuperiority in Malabar, 
of requiring the ſovereigns of the country to re- 
nounce their right of barking them. This en- 


gagement, which was never ſtrictly obſerved, has 


has loſt. its authority, and the price of the einna · 


been leſs: fulfilled. fince the nation- that made it 


mon of Ceylon has been advanced in conſe- 
quence of that meaſure. The preſent produce 
at Malabar may be computed at two hundred 
thouſand weight. The ſmalleſt portion of it is 


brought to Europe, where it is ſold for good ein- 


namon by merchants who are not very honeſt; th; 
reſt is diſpoſed of in, India, where it is told a at 


y twenty and from thence to twenty: -five.; ſols? v2 


pound, though it colts no. more than fix T. The 
trade is entirely i in the, hands of the free Engliſh, 


will never be equal to that of pepper. 

"Tas pepper-plant is a ſhrub whoſe root. is final, 
fibrous, and flexible ; it files into a ſtem, which 
requires a tree or a prop to ſupport | it. Its wood. 
has the ſame ſort of knots : as the vine; M And when 


1 dry, it exactly reſembles the vine branch. 
The leaves, which have a ſtrong ſmell and a pun- 


gent taſte, : are of an oval ſhape; but they diminiſh, 
towards the extremity, | and terminate in a point. 


. Fol 0d. & to about 1. | 8 4 About 3d. 


merchants} it may admit of improvement, but 


8 


From 


. * 
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nabe dhe flower -buds, which are white,; andiare 300 Ke. 


ſometimes! placed in the middle, and ſometimes at . 1 3 
the extremity of the branches, Are: produced ſmall: - [EE 4 
berries reſembling thoſe of er eee 1 Each . . 


oftheſe contains between twenty and thirty corns = - 1 0 | 
of per per theyarecommonly gathered in Q39+ 3 


ber and expoſed torthe ſud ſeven or eight > AR). 


The fruit, hich! was green;/at-firſt; and after. 
vards red, when ſtripped of its covering, aſſumes. l 
the appearance it has hen we ſoe it: Thee <2 ol 
heavieſt, andileaftfþriyelled, is che beſt. 5 = "2. i 
Tax pepper-plant flouriſhes in the 1 of _ + 
Java, Sumatra, and: Ceylon, and more particular- „ a_ 
ly on the Malabar coaſt. It is not ſown, but „ 


planted; and F „ 


choice of the ſhoots. It produces no fruit till te 1 
end! of three ycars ; but bears ſo plentifully he — 
three ſucceeding years; that ſome plants yield be- OT 
tween ſix and ſeven pounds of peppet. The bak _— 
then begins to ſhrink; and the ſhrub declines. — 3 
faſt, that in twelve years time it) ceaſes bearing- 
Tus culture of pepper is not difficult; it is 
ſufficient to plant ĩt in a rich ſoil, e 


to-pull up the weeds. that. grow in great abun- 3 
dancę round its roots, eſpecially the three firſt 5 
years. As the ſun is highly neceſſary to the jy 


growth of the pepper plant; hen it is ready to 
bear, the trees that ſupport it muſt be lopped, to 
prevent their ſhade from injuring the fruit. When 
the ſeaſonl is over; it) is proper to crop the h-ad - 

of the plant. Without this precaution there: 


5 would be too much wood, and little fruit. 
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of 


Moos peſo tn che hints: of the'Pans, f 


gueſeʒ and'is at preſent divided between the Durch, 


Engliſh,” and French, amounts to about tem mil. 
liens weigkr. At ten ſols a pound * it is worth 
"ue l 2 ft oy — _ aber 


chele fe comm Andes ch e country is edabl ed 60 pal | 


chaſe rice from the Gunges and NTanatz, coarſe 


linens from Myſore arid'Bengaly ant feverat forts . 


of goods from Europ. r n 
amount to Htile or nothing. g 


property ſb called, was formerly” re opulunt 


Ie was an almoſt incxtauftible- Rrakary of-oicey | 


freedom at Mangalore the capital, is entirely en- 
groſſed by the conqueror, who will deliver his tom · 


modirxies vo none but thoſe who furniſn him with. 


arms, powder and ammunition. The Portugneſc 
are the only people exempted from mis law, WhO 


having bern formerly maſters of che provisee, 
habe 8 8 e one ſtaple which, ſupplies 

a Go. jog T mit. 3 * - 3.0, ; 
4 TIE commerce; "ob raiſed Venice from her | 
_ canals, and Amſberdam from her "marſhes," had 
rendered Goa the center of the riches of India, 
and the moſt celebrated mart in the. world. It is 
now reduced to * though it's m 
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two thouſand European ſoldiers, by a com- 5 ©. * 
pany woes artillery, and by five thouſand fipahis, | ——; 
and that it & an annual expence to the ſtate of | 
thirteen or fourteen hundred thouſand livres *; 

rſtition, the Autos da Fe, and the monks / 

extinguiſh all deſire of ſeeing it reſtored to its 

former ſtate, Deprived of ſo many fertile pro- 

vinces,, which implicitly obeyed its laws, it has 

nothing remaining but the ſmall iſiand on which 
it is built, and the eee chat form its FOR 
harbour, E uy | 5 | 2 

Near a century * a power was eſtabliſhed 
by ſea and. land to the north of Goa, the increaſe 
of which was not foreſeen by any body. The : 
name of the founder of it was Konna Ji Angria. © 
He made himſelf maſter of the- ſmall iſland of 
Severndroog, where he had ſerved. as a ſoldier, . 
| and built a light veſſel on which he embarked as 
a pirate. At firſt he confined his attacks to the 
| Mooriſh or Indian veſſels trading upon that coaſt. 
His ſucceſs, experience, and the number of ad- 
venturers whom the fame 'of his courage and 
| generoſity invited to join him, enabled him to 
L engage in the greateſt enterpriſes. - By degrees he 
acquired a dominion extending forty leagues 
along the ſea-coaft, or which ran up between 


twenty and thirty miles in the inland country, 
according to the natural diſpoſition of the places, | 
and the facility of their being defended. His 
ſucceſs and renown. Were, however, principally 
| owing. to his nayal operations; Which were oo 


' 2 I 852 — on'an wvetage, © e 
%% oe tibuecd 


* 0 $ 1 : tinued with Aue "i: his neee The * 
poürates being maſters of the coaſt, attacked . the 1 

flag of all nations without diſtinction. Belides 3 
0 


great number of ſmall veſſels, they took ſhips of Ml « 
the largeſt ſize from the European powers; the 0 
Derby and the Reſtoration belonging to the Eng- p 
lich, the Jupiter belonging to the French, and t. 
three Dutch veſſels at one time, one of which 
Z ;  earried fifty guns, 4: 368-2044, | 
= ©. Tax plans of the Engliſh weee diſconcered by. 
| „ theſe depredatiuns. They had viewed with pla. 
C ' ſure the firſt attempts of theſe pirates, which 
— threw the greateſt part of the trade, and the 
4 5 — whole navigation into their hands; becauſe their 
1 ſhips were of greater force and better manned than 
= | thoſe of the country. They could no langer boaſt 
this advantage, when the veſſels belonging to Bom- 
bay, which traded upon the coaſt, were inſulted, 
cargoes plundered, and the failors taken priſo. 
ners. The precaution taken never to ſail without 
Ml convoy. was very expenſive,” and proved ineffec- | 
tua). The convoys were often moleſted, and 
— taken. Theſe depredations determin- 
ed the company in 1722 to join their forees with 
thoſe of the Portugueſe, who were equally cxaſ: 
- Peratecd againſt. theſe pirates; and it was deter- | 
| mined between them to deſtroy the place of their | 
reſort. The expedition' was diſgraceful and abor- 
tive. - That which was undertaken by the Dutch, 
two years after, with ſeven men of war and two 
3 bomb ketches, met with no better ſucceſs. At 
length the Marattas, upon Angria's refuſing to | 
ES: A uu, 3 
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à tribute > which Had long eee A 
= to attack the common enemy by land, 
whilſt the Engliſh attacked them by ſea; This 
confederacy obtained a complete conqueſ#: 2-Moſt 
of the harbours and forts were taken in tlſe cam 
paign of 1555. Geriah, the capital, lufrefrerell 
be var fallowing, an and with it“ fell! à power 
rity had been only founded on Pb: 


le cilamities. By its ruin the power of * Ma- 
nta, which was formidable . Ra unhap- 


Nolde TIC 5 


ply increaſe. Sober addr e e 
"Tins" people, e Bd b bk "kong > confined 
within "te limits" of their mountains, have by 


degrees ; extended themſelves towards the Tea, 


and at pre nt" poſſeſs" the large ſpace between 
Surat and Goa,” Where they equally th reaten theſe 
tuo cities. They are famobs for their incur. 
ſiotis and depredations on the cbaſt of Coro 
mandel, the neighbourhood of Delhi, and on the 
binks of the Ganges; but the center of their 


Malabar.” That ſpirit 6f rapine, which they carry 
into the countries where they oecafionally make 
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greateſt ſtrength, and their flxed ſtation is at | 


inroads, is forſaken” in the provinces they have 


conquered, © One may venture to foretell that 
Bacaim Chau), Dabul, and many other places, 
vhich were ſo long oppreſſed: by the tyranny 


The fate of Surat is an ous, of kei 12225 


<onſequcnee, 8 f | TIS 5 4 


Tus town was for a long time the only ſea- 
125 for the exportation of the manufadtures of 


Cc 43: the 


of the Portugueſe, will regain, their former im- 
portance under the goyertiment of the Marattas. 
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the Mogul empire, and the. importation of whe. 
ever was neceſſary to ſupply its conſumption. T0 
ſecure its allegiance, and provide for its defence, 
2 citadel was built, the commandant of Which 
had no authority over that of the town; ente 
was even taken to chuſe two governors, who, 
from their character, were not likely to unite in 
oppreſſing trade. Some. diſagreeable circumſtan. 

des gave riſe to a third power. The Indian Jeu 
were - infeſted with pirates who interrupted the 

| navigation, and hindered devout Muſfulmen oa 
making voyages to Mecca. . The emperor thought 
| the chief of a colony of Coffrees, who were ſettled 
at Rajaporf, would be the proper perſon to ſtop 
the progreſs of theſe. depredations, and therefore 
appointed him his admiral. Three lacks of. rou· 
pees, or 720,000 livres “, were aſſigned: him for 
| his annual pay. This ; gk not being punctull 

ly paid, the admiral ſeized the caſtle, and from 

that fortreſs. laid the town under contribution, | 
A ſeene of general confuſion enſued; and the 
avarice of the Marattas, which was always actire, 
became more eager than ever. Theſe Barbarians, 
who had, extended their uſurpations even to the 
gates of the place, had, for a long time, been 
allowed a third part of the duties, on condition 
that they ſhould not moleſt the inland trade. 
9 They | contented themſelves "with, this, contriby- 
tion, ſo long as fortune did not throw more con- 
- Tiderable advantages in their way. As ſoon a 
"OT PER this ferment amon 05 the: Fh 
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TY IN TH 
« Sebi that one of the parties might be 5 a 4 
tranſported ſo far by reſentment as to open the = 
5 gates to them, they drew their forces | near” „„ 
ich i che walls. The traders finding their effects dailß 
5 in danger of be ing plundered, called the Eng. 
bo, liſh to their aſliſtance in 1739, and aided them 
1 in taking the citadel. The court of Delhi con- 
* firmed them in the poſſeſſion of it, and in = | 
Wl cxerciſe of the naval» command, together with 
* the appointments annexed to both 3 = 
A This revolution reſtored tranquillity to Surat ; 
ed 


bur Bombay, which was the cauſe of it, Acquir- 
f ed an addition of credit, wealth, and power. 
* Tuis ſmall: iſland, which is not more — 


* twenty miles in circumference, was, for a long 

a time, of little ſervice to the Engliſh. No man 4 
1 choſe to ſettle in a country, ſo unhealthy, as to 
5 give riſe to the proverb, That at Bombay a man's 

„% did not exceed two monſoons + the unwhole- 

l ſomeneſs of the air was attributed to the bad 


1 quality of the water, the low marſny grounds, 
and to the offenſive ſmell of the fiſh uſed in 


manuring the roots of trees. Every poſſible re · 


4 medy was uſed to remove theſe cauſes of mor- 
4 tality. The number of inhabitants in the co- 


lony increaſed in proportion as theſe deſtructive 4 
principles were diminiſhed: it it is computed to 1 
amount at pteſent to fifty thouſand Indians, born 
in tne iſland, or induced to ſettle there by the 
W nity of the government. Of theſe, ſome are 
4 employed in the cultivation of rice, a greater 
number in that of cocba - trees which cover the 
* ee and the reſt are engaged in navigation 
10 : C c 3 and 
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and other uſeful, ; ours, which are n | ly 
improving. r ee * 
Bonus AY was at firſt conſidered: in n. Noe 


28 + Of — 5 k as * 4 125 2881 


lebt than that of an exellent harbour, which / 
in time of peace ſerved as a place of refreſh. 
ment for the merchant-men frequenting the Ma. 
labar coaſt; and in time of war, as à winter ſts 
tion for the ſquadrons that government might 


fend to India. This was a very valuable advan- 
tage in ſeas. where chere are ſo few good bays, 
and where the Engliſh have no other but this, 


The ſettlement has fince been rendered much 
more uſeful. The company have made it the | 
mart of all their trade with Malabar, Surat, and | 


the Perſian and Arabian Gulphs. Its ſituation 


85 has invited the Engliſh merchants to reſort thi 


ther; and by their means trade is carried on 


with greater ſpirit. The tyranny exerciſed b 


the. Angrias upon the continent has compelled 


ſome of the Banians to take [refuge at Bamba); 
notwithſtanding the averſion theſe, people, who 


never dnak ſpirituous liquors, muſt have for 


living in a place where the water is ſo bid“ 
Some rich Moors have likewiſe removed e 


in conſequence of the diſturbanees at Sutat. 


Ir is not to he nimagined, that ſuch: a oh 
3 men, who, with the advantages of in 


duſtry and large: capitals, were intent on amaſſisg 
wealth, would remain inactive. From Mala. 


par they furniſhed) themſelves with ſhip:timben 
and Kayar for cordage : » theſe were worked up 


by the Parſees from Guzarat. The ſailors of 
as 


— 42 — - Bd. + 


de the command of” European | 
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chants of Bombay. They ſend out antitally two 


ſhips to Baſſora, one for-Jodda, one for Mocha; 
ind ſometimes one for China. The cargoes of 


aeg, itſelf. 
and Cape Comorin. The fupees of Bombay, which 


the country, give the company an advantage of five 
per cent. over all the nations that are their rivals. 


the principal object of their ſettlements. Thirteen 


of fourteen hundred bates are ſufficient to ſupply 
the conſumption,” Their cotmections with Surat 


WH chin a large quantity of iron and lead and ſome 


hence with manufletures to a gfeat achont. 


laing, The hey now p put in 1 Bombay. This al- 
teration , 01 owes its riſe. to, the” advantage tlie com- 


chandiſe of the country without expence, fince 


| miral to the! * Mogul, and in conſequence 


5 


all theſe ſhips are immenſely rich. Other veſſels 
of leſs confequence are diſpatched apts the £06 


Tur private ſhips of the eompaty are e eg : 
for the factoties they have eſtabliſhed between Sutar 


have bern ſubltituted inſtead of thoſe at Sorar. 
throughout the cbaſt, and in the interior parts ar _- 


They likewiſe fend targoes to Baffbra, Bender- 
Abafſl, and Sindi, where tlie fale of their cloths is 


at ſtill more advattageous; this plate buys of 
woolten-ctoths ;, ; the ſhips are freighred back from 5 
Tae ſbips ſent. from Europe formerly failed 
| to the lea. Port, where , they were to take in their 
pany 1 985 of tfan{parting_ hither all the mer. 
they have been inveſted with the dignity of ad- 


CES TY . 


* / 


officets, | have been found able to navigate- . 8 0 0 K 


ſhips. Surat furniſties the cargoes, partly on it. 
oon account; and: partly on account of the mer- 
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than 2, 250, 00 hvres ⸗ 


_ been enlarged, then reduced, then extended again, 


executed by. honeſt workmen, thoſe enormous 
EXPENSES, - which have excited. ſuch a general i ins | 
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of this appointment. have been obliged: to main. 
tain a maritime force upon the tt. 
Tun detail into which we have entered, may 
incline the reader to ſuppoſe that the ſituation 
of the Engliſh at Malabar is equal to their wiſhes, 
It is nevertheleſs. certain that they gain no mot 
from all the ſettlement 
they have upon this coaſt z; rde thejr gravy 
expences exceed 6, ooo, ooo f. 
+. 1y the attention of the company had. not | been 
diverted by the great ſcenes in which they haye 
been engaged on the coaſt- of Coromandel und 
in Bengal, it is natural to believe their affairs 


| would be in a better ſtate at Malabar. 


Tux fortifications at Bombay would not ow 


and in ſnort altered at ſeveral different times. Had 
the plans been drawn by ſkilful engineers, and 


dignation, might have been avoided. 
In would have ſent from the Ganges or or 


from Europe, a fund ſufficient- to purchaſe ſeven 


or eight rich cargoes every year, inſtead of three 


. four very ſlender ones eine by a declining 
and almoſt deſerted trade. 


Tux feeble ſtate of the PAIL Rs! Ne er 
of this continent, particularly towards the ſouth, 
and the anarchy and war in which they are per- 
petually invelved, would have ſuggeſted a plan 
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en intereſts of the nation, by ae influ. 
ence it would have been-procured.: - 5027 
lx a word, the company might 8 3 
headland of Salſette, which was offered to them 
by the Marattas, on condition of their aſſiſting 
them, on a ſudden. emergency, with five hundred 
men againſt the ſubah of the Decan: and by 
this arrangement they would have freed them- 
ſelves from the ſhameful neceſſity they are un- 


der * depending. — theſe F ior 8 
Tur fertile and af Sallerte,| which'i is twen- 
. miles in length, and eight or nine in breadth, 
was taken by the Marattas from the Portugueſe. 
Maſters of this poſt, they threatened Bombay, 
which is only ſeparated from it hy a narrow chau- 
nel fordable at low water. Now that the Eng- 
liſh have raiſed large fortifications, and placed 
1 numerous garriſon in their colony, which is 
become of greater importance, an invaſion is im- 
9 prafticable. , The Marattas themſelves are con- 
r oy vinced of it; but they think it is in their power 
1 to ruin this ſettlement even without attacking it. 
This, they affirm, would eaſily be done by rer 
fuſing to furniſh it, with proviſions. from Salſette, 
and preventing its procuing them from the con- 
tinent, Perſons of obſervation, Who are well ac- 
quainted with the ſituation: of the places, find 
lomeching more than probability in theſe ideas. 
Tut truth is, that ever ſince that wrong ſtep 
was taken, though perhaps it was unavoidable, 
of putting into the hands of the Marattas all 
ſhe "I which belonged o the Angrias, thoſe 


barbarians | 


| r 
7 


| IENTS l 


= voor batliariqns hos tac daily augmenting their mz. 
nme. Their ambition will increaſe with their 
power ; and it ig impofible chat in proceſt af 
= - 1 time. 2 n 
Ir . e band e we ſhould | 
not ſcruple io propheſy that the company's agents 
propenſity to raiſe diſturbances, 'which- is com. 
mon to all that fet' of men, becauſe confuſion - 
is favourable to their avaritious views; they are | 
devoured: with ſecret ſpleen at having no ſhare in 
thoſe immenſe” fortunes, which are made on the 
Coromandel coft, and eſpecially in Bengal. Theit 
avarice, jealouſy, and even their pride will in- 
ele them to repreſent the Matattas as 'turbu: 
kent | neighbours,” Always intent upon the inva- 
non of Bombay; to magnify the facility of 
diſperſing cheſe banditti, provided they have 4 
ptoper forcez and to give exaggerated ideas of 
tke advantage ef plundering their mountains 
filed "with che rreufures of 'Yadoſtan, Which 

they have been accumulating during a Whole 

centuty. The company atcuſtomed tö conqueſt, 
and having no longer aty urgent occafion” fot 
is troops en the banks" of the Ganges, will 
adopt a plun that -protniſe# an acceffion of rithes, 
glory, and power. If thöſe who dread the ſpitit 
. of ambition, ſhould prevail” with the company 
„ not to embarle ir 1 this newy "Enterprize; it will 
be forced into it by "ts ſervants; and how wever 1 

- the event of this war may operate upon + in 

15 _ ee e mvolde che * 
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will be ſure to be gainers. There is leſs reaſot 
to fear à misfortune” of this kind on a vials 


wels as diſtinet countries inhabited by two na- 


have "tor "the leaſt reſemblance.” But as the 
commeree in both is nearly the ſame, and car- 
ned on in the fame manner; we ſhall" compre- 
bend them both under the general name of Co- 
romandel,” The two coaſts reſemble each other 
in other relpects. In both of them, there reigns 
from the beginning of May to the end of Octo- 
ber an crete heat, which LE, at nine in the 


in ee 12 air is leſs "inflamed, 


1 * 


though © too hot the re of the year. * Ed 


14 Ai 11 


vember and Hecember. This immenſe tract is 
covere ed i parched ſand for the extent "of 


l 


two 10 8 e only o one mile. 
b Were, Fx 5 reaſons why this country 


85 


. H a Fe n 
wa 17 5 epic ſeched A uropeans W who came 
* 0 0 17 155 e inacceltibſe moun- 
1 i where 


ar 58 
ndeava art nd * 8 tle _themſelves. 7 ' Spices, and 


1 21287 12 
eir. Arteation W re not to 5 found there. In 
0 e e e n ore, 


/ ge 
TEX ob 3 SY + Bs 
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of n which extend don 
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„Oeder b. and hiſtorians) es bender 


tions, hole language genius, and manners 


"pol contin ally during the months of No- 


' General ; 
trade of the 


coaſt of Co- 


romandel, 
and that of 
the English 


in particular. 


SITE 362 


ele bold navigators 


N . Mio 
comic, which, dee the f rigct al objects of 


7 


* * ws civil | difſenſions had baniſhed from i it rs 
—auillity, ſecurity and induſtr r. 

Ar that period, the empire e Aeg 0 
which this vaſt country was ſubject, was falling 
to ruin. The firſt monarchs of that Woftriou 
© ſtate. owed their power to their abilities. They 

headed their armies in war; in peace, they di. 
rected their councils, viſited their provinces, and 
adminiſtered juſtice. Praſperity corrupted them. 
By degrees they fell into a habit of withdray. 
ing themſelves from the ſight of their people, 
and of leaving the cares of government to theit 
generals and miniſters. This conduct payed 
the way to their ruin. The governors of Viſ. 
pour, the Carnatic, Golconda, and Orixa, threw 
off their dependence, and aſſumed the title of 
kings. Thoſe of Madura, Tanjeur, Myſore, 
Gingi, and fome others, likewiſe uſurped | the 
ſovereign authority, but retained. their antient 
tile of Naick. This great revolution had juſ 
happened, when the Moves appeared * 
| the, coaſt of Coromandel. 

Tux foreign trade was at ak" time incon. 
ſiderable; it conſiſted only of diamonds from 
Golconda, which were carried ta Calicut and 
Surat, and from thence to Ormus or Suez, 
whence they were circulated through Europe and 
Aſia. Maſſulipatan, the richeſt and moſt pops- 
| lous city in theſe countries, was the only mar- 
| ker that was known for linens; 3 * 2 were pur. 


„ 


the 0 and Malayan veſſels has Fequent- 
| ed * bay, and by e Caravans | that arrived from 
di {tant 


ſtant parts. 1 The Babs were e exported: to o the 
ſame places as het diamonds ?: het era 

Tu E fondneſs for the Anek m Corv- 
muidel/: which began to prevail here, inſpired 
all the European nations trading to the Indian 
ſeas with the reſolution of forming ſettlements 
there. They were not diſcouraged either by the 
difficulty of conveying goods from the inland 
parts of the country, where there was no na- 


vigable river; by the total want of harbours, 
where the ſea,” at one ſeaſon of the year, is not 


navigable; by the barrenneſs of the coaſts for 
the moſt part uncultivated and uninhabited; nor 
by the tyranny and fluctuating ſtate of the go- 
vernment. They thought that ſilver would be 
induſtriouſiy ſought after; that Pegu would fur- 
niſn timber for building, and Bengal corn for 
ſubſiſtence; that a proſperous voyage of nine 


months would be more than ſufficient to com- 


plete their ladings; and that, by fortifying them- 
ſelves, they ſhould be ſecure againſt the attacks 
of the weak W that oppreſſed theſe coun- 
tries. 

Tux firſt — were eſtabliſned near Ae 


** Some of them obtained a ſettlement by 


force: moſt of them vere formed with the con- 


ſent of the ſovereigns, and all were confined to 


a very narrow tract of land. The boundaries 


of each were marked out by a hedge of thorny | 


plants, which was their only defence. In pro- 


ceſs of time fortifications were raiſed; and the 


ſecurity derived from them, added to the lenity 


ha Tha; government, ſoon increased the number 
aly of 


1 10 © - 06 ben, Fb 8 and eee, 
EY theſe ſettlements ſeveral times raiſed. the jealouſy- 
of the princes in whoſe dominions they were 
farmed; but their attempts to demoliſi them 
proved abortive. Each eolony inereaſed in pro- 
ſperity in proportion to the riches and the "Nw 
* the nation that founded irt. 
Norrꝝ of the companies that ee an ex- 
duſive privilege beyond the Cape of Goad Hope 
had any concern in the trade of diamonds ;+ which 
was always left to private merchants, and by 
degrees fell intirely into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, or the Jews and Armenians that lived under 
their protection. At preſent this grand object 
of luxury and induſtry is much reduced. The 
b that have happened in Indoſtan have 
nted people from reſorting to theſe rich 
mines; op the anarchy into which this unhappy 
country is "plunged; leaves nd reo to hope | 
that they will be again attended to- The whole 
of the commercial operations on the coaſt of 
- Coromandel 1 — nm 
ons; i. 

Tux mceulituting: os the white cottons WY 
thees; differs ſo little from that of ours, that it 
would be neither intereſting nor inſtructive to en. 
ter into a minute deſcription of it. The proceſs 

- uſed in making their printed cottons; which a 

Vas at belt ſervilely followed in Europe, has ſince Ml ' 
been rendered more ſumple and brought to greater i *: 
Perfection by our manufacturers. Phe painted y 


A ===» > 8 
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cortons, which are likewiſe bought there; we have WM 
n W to imitate. Thoſe he im. WM © 
| gine M- 


— 
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IN N THE: EAST: AND WEST INDIES, | wm -Þ 
gine we haye been prevented from ee 5 0.0 2 
this branch, merely by the high price of labour — 9 
among us, are miſtaken. Nature has not given | 

us the wild fruits and drugs neceſſary for the com- 
polition of thoſe bright and indelible colours, 

vhich conſtitute the principal merit of the Indian 
manufactures; nor bas. ſhe. furniſhed us with the 

vaters that ſerye to fix them; and which are good 
at Pondicherry, but excellent at Madraſe,: Palin 
cate, Maſſulipatan, and Bi : 

Tus Indians do not. e e the 

ſame method in painting their cottons; either be- 
cauſe there are ſome niceties peculiar to certain 
provinces, or becauſe different foils aden Gif 
terent drugs for the ſame uſes. 

WIE ſhould tire the patience of our N 
vere we to trace the ſlow and painful progreſs of 
the Indians in the art of painting their cottons. It 

b natural to believe that they owe it to length of 
time, rather than to the fertility of their genius, 
What ſeems to authorize this conjecture is, that 
they have ſtopped in their improvements, and 
have not advanced a ſingle ſtep in the arts for 
many ages; whereas we have proceeded with 
amazing rapidity, and view with an emulation full 
of confidence, the immenſe ſpace that ſtill lies be- 
tween us and the goal. Indeed, were we to con- 
ſider only the want of invention in the Indians, 
we ſhould, be tempted to believe that, from time 
tivate from ſome inore induſtrious nation: but 

v hen it is remembered chat theſe arts have a pe- 
I 3 the materials, gums, colours, 

| and 
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Vice that they are natives of that country. 

© Tr, may appear ſomewhat ſurprizing that cottons 
painted with all colours ſhould be ſold at ſo mo- 
derate a price, that they are almoſt as cheap FO 
thoſe which have only two or three. But it muſt 


be obſerved that the merchants of the country ſell 


to all the companies, a large quantity of cottons 
at a time; and that the demand for cottons paint · 


ed with various colours makes but a ſmall article 


in their RE as Ae are not much n 
_ in Europe. 


Tnovon cottons of all Gen are in We . 


EY throughout the whole country of 
Indoſtan, which extends from Cape Comorin to 


the banks of the Ganges z it is obſervable, that 


the fine ſorts are made in the eaſtern part, the 
common ones in the center, and the coarſe ones in 


the moſt weſtern parts. Manufactures are eſta·- 


bliſhed in the European colonies, and upon the 
coaſt: they are more frequent at the diſtance of 
five or ſix leagues from the ſea, where cotton is 
more cultivated, and proviſions are cheaper. The 


purchaſes made there are carried thirty or fort 


leagues: further into the country. The Indian 
merchants ſettled in our tines wr ge we 
management of this buſineſs. 


Tux quantity and quality of the goods . mad 


are ſettled with theſe” people: the price is fixed 


contract is made, a third or a fourth part of the 
money agreed for is advanced. This arrange- 
ment is owing to oy; . theſe 


5 


T .EMENTS' Ab AR 
and productions of India, we cannot but be con- 


according to the patterns: and, at the time the 


merchanis 
themſelye ; 
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themſelves lie under of advancing money . 5 
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own account, either becauſe his circumſtances will 


cover them for fear of exactions. 


they are ſure of having the quantity of goods they 


their workmen, and their merchants, who are kept 
in conſtant employment, never leave tbem. 
Tnosz nations that want money and credit can- 


ot begin their mercantile operations till the ar- 
rival of their ſhips. They have only five or ſix 


months, at moſt, to execute the orders ſent from 


Europe. The goods are manufactured and ex- 


workmen by their partners or agents Who are dif- — | 
perſed through the whole country 3 of keeping a ph 
watchful eye upon them for fear of loſing what 
they have advanced; and of gradually leſſening 
the ſum by calling for the cottons as faſt as they 5 
ate worked off. Without theſe precautions, . no- 

thing could be depended upon in an oppreſſive - 
government, where the-weaver cannot work on his 


— 


not permit, or becauſe he dares not venture to diſ- 


Taz companies that have either Crs or good 


management conſtantly keep the ſtock of one year 
in advance in their ſettlements. By this method 


have occaſion for, and of the; quality they chuſe, 
at the moſt convenient” time: not to mention that 


anined in haſte ; and they are even obliged to 


tale ſuch as are known to be bad, and would be 


rejected at any other time. The neceſſity they are 
under of completing their cargoes, and ficting out 


their veſſels before rhe hurricanes came on, allow 


N. 
* x tn” 
8 # 


no time for Meer of inſpection- 

Ir would be a "miſtake to imat chat wi 
country agents could be prevailed upon to order 
Vol. I. OY Dd. Ne EO Rage goods 
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company in re ſervice they a are e engiged.. «2 
| beſides that the generality of them are not rich 


enough to embark in b large an undertaking, 


they would not be certain 'of finding their, account 
in it. If the company that .employ. them "ſhould 
be hindered by unforeſeen accidents from ſending 
the uſual number of ſhips, theſe merchants would 
have n no vent for their commodities. The Indians 
the form of whoſe dreſs requires different breadths 


and lengths from thoſe. of the cottons "fabricated 


for our = would not purchaſe them and the 


other Eutopean companies would be provided, or 
certain of being provided. with whatever the er · 


tent of their trade required, and their n money 
enabled them to purchaſe. The plan of p procuring 
loans, which was contrived to remedy this i inconve- 
nience, never has been, or c can be uſeful... 

Ir bas been a cuſtom, time immemorial, in Po 
| doſtan, for every citizen who, borrows money to 
give a written inſtrument to his credit tor. This 
deed is of no force in a court of judicature,. un- 
Teſs; it be figned by, three witneſſes, and bears the 
| wich the rate of intereſt agreed. upon by the par- 

ties. : *. [1 the borrower. | fails to fulfil his engage. 
5 ments, he may be arreſted by the lender himſelf, 
He is never impriſoned,. becauſe there i is no fear 


of his making his eſcape. He would not. even ext 


without obtaining leave of his creditor... 3 
Ir, Indians make 2 threefold diviſion of inte- 
reſt; one of which i is vice, another neither Vice nor 


# "ie F ot 
I's * | virtue, 
i wy E> F 3 
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expreſſi ion. ' The intereſt that is vice, is four per 
cent. a month; the intereſt that i is neither vice nor 


vittue is two; and the intereſt that is virtue, one. 


The laſt is, in their opinion, an act of beneficence 


that only belongs to the moſt heroic minds. Yet 
though the Europeans who are forced to borrow 


meet with this treatment, it is plain they cannot 


avail themſelves of the ' Indulgence” vithooe gal 


ing themſelves in run. 


Tux foreign trade of Coromandel i is not in gs 5 
hands of the natives. In the weſtern part, in- 
deed, there are Mohammedans, known by the 


name of Chalias, who, at Naour and Porto-Nuovo, 
{end out thips' to Achen, Merguy, Siam, and the 


L eaſtern coaſt.” "Beſides veſſels of conſiderable bur-= 


den employed in theſe voyages, they have ſmaller 
embarkations for the coaſting trade for Ceylon, 


and the pearl fiſhery. The: Indidns of Mafſulipa- 
tan turn their attention another way. They im- 
port white callicoes from Bengal, which they dye 
be print, and fell them again at the places from 
whence they had them, at thirty-five. or forty! per 7 
—=_ advantage. to | 
Exckprixdò theſe tranſactions, which are vt very 


Kit conſequence, the whole trade is veſted i in the 


Europeans, Who have no partners but a few Ba- 


nians and Armenians ſettled 1 in their colonies, The 
quantity of callicoes exported. from Coromandel to 


The different ſea-ports i in India, may be computed | 


at three thouſand five hundred bales. Of theſe 


the French carry eight hundred to Malabar, Mo- 


* and the iſle of France; the uy twelye 
6A YO OR +: hundred 


EST INDIES. | 


virtue, and a third virtue: 2 dit i. their n manner af 
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* 0 0 * buvdred to Bombay, Malabar, Sumatra, and the | 
— Philippine Illands; and the Dutch fifteen hun 


186 NY : 
___- Nn 92 * 


dred to their ſeveral ſettlements, Except five hun- 
dred bales deſtined for Manilla, each of the value 
of 2,400 lvres®, the others are of ſo ordinary a 
kind that they do not exceed 720 livres at prime 


coſt: ſo that the whole number of three thouſand [ 
five hundred bales Gpen not amount to more than 4 


2+360,000 livres g. 
| CorRoOMANDEL faraithes Europe Rs nine ade 


ſand ſive hundred bales; eight hundred of which 
are brought by the Danes; two thouſand fine 


hundred by the F trench; three thouſand by the 
En gliſh ; and three thouſand two hundred-by the 


| Dutch, A conſiderable part of . theſe callicoes is 
dyed blue, or ſtriped with red and blue for the 
 Africantrade: The others are fine muſlins, printed 
- callicoes, and handkerchiefs from Maſſulipatan, 


or Paliacate. It is proved by experience, that 


one with another, each bale, in the nine thouſand 


five hundred, coſts only 960 livres 5, conſequently 


they ought to bring in to the manufaGory:wher 


they are wrought 8 ,160,000 livres . 


Tre payments are, not entirely 8 ſpecie 
either in Europe or Aſia; we give in exchange, 


cloths, iron, lead, copper, coral, and ſome other 


articles of leſs value. On the other hand, Alia 1 
pays with ſpices, pepper, rice, ſugar, corn, and 
dates. All theſe articles taken together, may 
amount to 4,800,000 livres . F rom this calcu· 


lation ĩt follows, e receives ee 
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Fas Engliſh, ho Habe acquired the ſame Rite: BOOK - 

Hority upon this coaſt that they have elſewhere, — M 

have formed on it ſeveral ſettlements. In 1 8 

they took poſſeſſion of Madura, a confiderable + 

town; and tolerably well fortified: but they did 

not fix there with any cammercial views. The 

cottons calculated for the eaſtern part of Afia, 

and for Africa, which are manufactured in the 

kingdom of which Madura is the capital, are, for 

the moſt part, carried to the Dutch factories on 

the coaſt of the pearl fiſhery. The only uſe the 

Engliſh make of this acquiſition i is to raiſe from it - 

a revenue ſufficient to overbalance the CO LE ¾ 
that are unavoidably incurred there. 1 
Trienrxoror v, though totally deſtroyed by the 

cruel wars it has ſuſtained, is of much more im- 

portance to them. This ſtrong poſt, is the key of 
Tanjour, Myſore, and Madura, and gives them : 

| great influence in thoſe three ſtates. | 9 

Ir was ſolely with the view of ſecuring an eaſy + - 2 

communication with this celebrated fortreſs, that — 

they ſeized upon Devi-Cottah in 1749, whoſe ter- 

nitory is no more than three miles in 1 
There is no kind of manufacture carried on, 

ö ther upon the ſpot, or in the neighbourhood, ws ZE 

oy produce being ſome wood, and a little rice. | * 

Tie defence of this factory colts about 40,000 _ ö́ Y 

4 livres“; an expence that takes away the whole 

; profits of it. It would, notwithſtanding, be a a 

W poſt of i importance, if what has been advanced by 

bone intelligent men be true, that the Coleroon 

might, at an eaſy expence, be put into a condi- 

tion to receive the largeſt veſſels. The coaſt of 3 


About 1,80 0ꝗ fir. 
—_— Coromandel | 
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Coromandel would not then be without harbours; 


A 


parts, would have powerful means of 1mproying 


and the nation, maſters of the only. port. in thoſe | 


their commerce. which their ae wo be de. 


prived of. 


"bar 1686, rhe Engliſh purchaſed . vin 
a territory extending eight miles along the coaſt, 


and four miles into the 1 interior part of the country, 
This acquiſition, which They, obrained of an In- 


| dian prince for the ſum of 742, 500. livres „ "was 
confirmed to them by the Moguls, who, ſoon after 
made themſelves. maſters of the Carnatic. T Con- 

ſidering afterwards, that the fortreſs, which they 


found ready built, was more than a mile from. the 
ſea, and that the reinforcements deſtined for i it 


might be intercepted; they built fort St. David 
within cannon-ſhot of it, at the mouth of a riyer, 


and on the verge of the Indian Ocean. Since tha 


three hamlets have been erected, which, with the 
toyn and fortreſs, are computed to contain lixty | 


thouſand ſouls, Their employment i is dying blue, 


or painting che cotrons that come from the inland 
parts of the country, and manufacturing the fineſt 
dimities i in the world, to the amount of 1,500,000 | 


livres et. The plundering of this ſettlement by 


the French 1 in 1738, and the demoliſhing of its 
fortifications, have done it no laſting injury. Its 
though St. David 
bas not been rebuilt, and Cudalore is only put 
into a condition of making a tolerable reſiſtance, ] 
A reyenue of 144 000, livres 4 all the r. 


ſpirit ſeems. rather incteaſed, 


45 About 35,000 4 . About 60e. 7 diele Gol 
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pences' of this ren” Maſſulipatan «Fords 
advant;ges of another kind. ON — 
Tuts town, which palled from the ch of 1. 32, 

enen into "thoſe of the Engliſh in 1759, is by 5 

no means what it was when the Europeans, : ER 
concluſion of the fifteenth” century, doubled =... 
Cap e of Good Hope. Thiere: are but a few cottons 

7 5 or fold there, which, notwithſtanding their 
beauty, cannot furniſh any conſiderable branch of 
export. © Accordingly the new poſſeſſors conſi der 
their conqueſt not ſo much as a market for buying, | 
28 for ſelling large quantities c of goods. By means 

of the caravans which come from very diſtant 
places to furniſh themſelves with ſalt; and by the 
intercourſe they have formed with the inland parts 
of the country; they have contrived to eſtabliſh a 
demand for their cloths in the moſt remote coun- 
tries of the Decan, and this trade is likely MM 
flouriſh ſtill more. To this may be added the | 
further advantage of drawing a revenue from the 
product of the ſalt, and that of the cuſtoms, 5 
amounting to 1,320,000 livres “, of which 600, % 
livres ny 0 are e annually expended upon the ſet⸗ 4 
ement. * hack 

Ne e is a ſmall town, with little ter 

ritory belonging to it, and not four thouſand in- 
habitants. Being ſituated between Maſſulipatan 
and . it receives all the ane cottons that are 


* . 
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QF . Tux merchandiſe procured from all theſe places 
3 2 from a few ſubordinate factories that vary ac. 
cording to circumſtances, is carried to Madraf,, 
which is the center of all the E e fantatton, 
On the coaſt of Coromandel. 185 
Tais town was built a hundred years ago by | 
William Langhorne, in the country af Arcot, 
and by the ſea-fide. As he placed it in the midſt 
of a ſandy. tract, altogether dry, and where there 
was no water fit for drinking, but what was fetched | 
from the diſtance of more than a. mile, people 
ls were curious to know what reaſons could have de- 
: termined him to make ſo bad a choice. His 
friends pretended that his view was to draw thi. 
ther all the trade of St. Thomas, which ha | 
5 aQually been the .conſequence, while. his enemies 
imputed it to a deſire of continuing in the nejgh- | 
bourhood of a miſtreſs he had in that Portugueſe 
| colony. This ſettlement has increaſed ſo much 
: ſince i its firſt eſtablinment, that it has been di- ü 
5 vided into three diſtricts. The firſt” of theſe, | 
1 known 1 in Europe by the name of Fort St. George, | 
and i in India by that of the White Town, is occu- 
pied by four or five hundred Engliſh, men, wo. 
— men, and children. It is defended only by 4 
5 light wall, and four ill. conſtrocted baſtions. To | 
the north bes the Black Town, Which is larger, 
and ſtill worſe fortified; and is the quarter where 
the Jews, Armenians, Moors, and the richeſt In- 
dians reſide. Beyond this are the ſuburbs, Which 
are entirely defenceleſs, and full of inhabitants. 
The three di xiſions of which the place is compoſed, 
two hamlets which lie at a 84 diſtance from it, 


and 


4 


_ ny 


wh m rhe KAS AND; WST NDS 7-1: 4s. 


aces | 4 the whole territory, hich is. not more * ** _ 


ac. fifteen miles in circumference, contain two hun- 3 @ 8 
ak, ared and fifty thauſand Jnbobirgots, almoſt all of Res. 


ons them natives of India. DN 
0 Alox this vaſt number, FOR are 15 „ ZN 
by weavers. Fifteen thouſand artiſts are employed in 


cot, printing and painting the fine callicoes that are 3 
iat Wl worn in Europe; and a conſiderable quantity of 3» 
ere common cottons deſtined for the different ſea· ports | , 


hed WI of Aſia, particularly for the Philippine iſlands. | 

ple WW There are, perhaps, forty thouſand people occupied 

de. in arranging and ſelling coral and glaſs- ware, with 

His which the women in the interior parts of the count 
thi- WI adorn their hair, or make necklaces and bracelets, Wo 
has Other branches of induſtry. inſeparable from a large 1 
dies mart, employ a great number of hands. The i in- 
gb. J babitants, who have deſervedly gained the con- 


le Wi fidence of the company, travel through Arcot'and 
och Wl the neighbouring country, to buy what goods they = * 
di. have occaſion for. The moſt conſiderable among 

eſe, WW them lend money to the Engliſh merchants, who 4 
ge, though not of the company, have liberty to traffic 

cu- in the different ſea-ports of Aſia; they enter into 
10. partnerſhip with them, or embark on their veſſels 

ay goods for their own private accaunt. The buſineſs 

To carried on by the company and the private mer- 

er, . chants taken together, has made Madraſs one of 

ere the moſt opulent and important places . 
In- + Bzsipzs the profits. accruing to the Engliſh 

ich from the cottons they purchaſe i in this town, and 5 
ts. from the cloths and other merchandiſe they vend 
ed, WM there, the cuſtoms, the duties upon tobacco and 


1 | betel, and ſome other. impoſts, bring in a revenue 
d 240 | | of 25 


— 
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no 1 * of 1,200,000 livres The continuatish oF tie 
A advantages is ſecured by a e n of 4 thoufin 
1 Europeans, and of alten or eighteen hündred 
; fipahis. | WE SINE VO. SOVTI2A TNA? 
"Sven is the What of the Engtith's <ortipan 

on the coaſt of Coromandel, con (dered merely: 46 
2 mercantile body. Let uy no-] examine it ng 
rn, 
"pF IN N 1751, the Englith\ abba! e nas Ms. 
hammed-Ali-Khan nabob of Arcot, Thee EXECU- 
non of this great plan was attended with- innümer⸗ 
able difficulties, which were at length ſürmountel, 
afler a ſcries of bartles, defeats, victories and nego- 
tiations, that laſted ſeveral , years. The bey 
ſovereign, who had {till many enemies 1 remaining, 
committed the ſafety of his perſon to the care of | 
his protectors, by fixing his reſidence at Madraß; 
and placed his provinces under the cover of their 
Ars, leaving to them the ſole charge of defending 
them. To enable them to ſupport the burden 
they had undertaken, and to reimburſe them for 

: the money they had advanced, it was ſtipulated, | 
15 that they ſhould enjoy the revenues of the country, | 
which in times of the greateſt proſpericy. amounted | 

to 12,000,000 livres T, and are ſtill at leaſt 

ä 8,400,000 4. It is true we ought previouſly 0 
- deduct. 2,880,000. | for public expences, and 1 ; 
much more for the maintenance of the Nabob; 
but there {ill remain 2 640, oo livres 9. clear i in- | 
a to the COPS: N. this management, | 


s * 5 : 7 *: 53 4. 8 5 7 5 43 0 7 ns } 
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IN 1 HE. EAST AND WEST INDIES: | 


Fenn 1 the Carnatic, which is the moſt induſtri- * 5 
ous country in this immenſe e in a Mars! a „ : 


abſolore dependence. ot A viadd 
To ſtrengthen their fg fil! more on as 

coaſts, the Engliſh had long meditated a plan — 
making a large acquiſition of territory in the 


neighbourhood. of Maſſulipatan. In 2767 they 


ſucceeded fo far as to procure, from the ſubah of 


the Decan, the ceſſion of the provinces of Can- 


davir, Elur, Montaſanagar, Rajamandry and Chi- 
cacol. From this prodigious: acceſſion of revenue 


and territory, they were induced to think that the 
only employment. they ſhould have, would be to 


enjoy the advantages of their ſituation; when they 
obſerved a ſtorm coming upon them, which might 
poſſibly e if not e deſtroy their 


proſperity. - * 


F e ee a ſoldier 65 Soeben, wh 5 


bad learned the art of war from the Europeans, 
had made great conqueſts, and rendered himſelf 
maſter of Myſore. Relying upon his ſtrength and 


bis reputation, he ſummoned the ſubah of the De- 
3 can, and the nabob of the Carnatic to join with him 7 


in driving the Engliſh out of Coromandel, threaten+ 
ing, if they refuſed; to ravage all their provinces: 
The company thought both their credit and intereſt 


concerned in anticipating the deſigns of an enemy 5 


who announced his reſentment and projects in ſo 
high a train, . and uy. ſear out an yy 1 
him in March 1767. 95 


4 . Cooxzi, \Woop, wes had hs mia If — 


marched. forward with confidence; when to his 


1 


great, Abende he beheld, in front, yy a 
03 that 


8 a | HISTOR 
29 K that he found punctually paid, and excellently 
f ee well diſciplined, conſiſting of thirty thouſand foot © | 


> 
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and twenty thouſand horſe, with a conſiderable 
train of artillery. The war was carried on by 
artiſice, a circumſtance very deſireable to Hyder, 
VvVhoſe genius was ſubtile and fruitful in ſtratagems, | 
He contrived to ſurprize his enemies in their camp, | 
and carry off their proviſions and baggage ; be 
| ſeized their beſt poſts by procuring the moſt exact 
FE drove their troops before him, van- 
quiſhed, difheartened, and made them almoſt ready 
to revolt for want of pay; and at laſt alarmed them | 
with the apprehenſion: of ſeeing their: capital be- 
© Geged, plundered and deſtroyed. ' The panic was 
becoming univerſal, when ſome timely ſuccours | 
arrived, which enabled the Engliſh general to 
regain his ground. On the 4th of October 1768, 
he found means to compel the Indians to a general | 
engagement, which they had hitheto ſeemed del. 
rous to avoid. - This was, perhaps, the moſt ob- 
ſtinate and bloody engagement That had ever 
happened in this part of the world. At la, 
Wood remained maſter of the field where both 
ſides had fought fo- bravely : but this was all the | 
| Wivaprege. le gained by" his victory. e ; 
_Hyozs, though defeared; kept up a menacing 
countenance, and was ſtill formidable. Terms of 
accommodation were propoſed to him. He liſtened 
to them with no ſmall indifference; and it was not 
without much negatiation, nor, if ſome accounts may | 
be believed, without conſiderable preſents, that be 
was prevailed upon to conclude à peace after ha. 
33 „ This prince 
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as an enemy, againſt whom it is neceſſary: they 


ſhould be, conſtantly. on their guard, than as an 


— 


ally on whom they may depend. Some of the 


moſt judicious among them are even of opinion, 


that. unleſs their nation by ſame means or other 


gets rid of a neighbour. too ambhitious, and too 


active for its repoſe, it cannot ſecurely rely on che 


ſtances has given it on the coaſt of Comm 


Let us take a view of its ſituation in Bengal. 


Ban AL is a vaſt country of Aſia, e, 5 


by ſeveral provinces belonging to the Great Mogul 


on the weſt; by frightful rocks on the north, and 
by the ſes on the ſouth, It extends on both ſides 
the Ganges, which riſes from different ſources in 


Thibet, and, aſter ſeveral windings through Cau- 
caſus, penetrates into India, acroſs the mountains 


on its frontier. This river, after having formed 
in its courſe a great number of. large, fertile, and 


well peopled iſlands, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea 


power which a combination of fortunate circum- 


the kingdom, of Aſnam and Arracan on the eaſt; 


y 4 

l 2 

7 
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3 to Fe: conſidered. by the Evgliſtirather 5 0 W 
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by ſeveral Oo, of which e two are 25 4] 


and enn 


2 


merly. a. city. er Pele, Its antiquity i 
was ſo. great that Diodorus Siculus makes no 5 


ſeruple of aſſuring us that it was built by that 
Hercules to., whom the Greeks: aſcribed all the 


great and ſurptizing actions that had been per- 


formed i in the world. In Pliny's time, its eee 


vas celebrated through the whole univerſe 3 and it 


vas ee upon as the general mart for the peaple | 
2 Inhabiting 
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© inhabiting both nen of the r r vel 
| pag e e e dene en 8 


| that waſhed is 


-/Dianihatory: of the entails * Gan heh. ; 
aa in Bengal, is intermixed with fo: many fables, 


that it does not deſerve our attention. Alb r 
can diſcover, is, that 


been ſometimes greater and imes lefs ; that 
it has had fortunate and unfortunate periode; and 


that it has alternately been formed into one fingle 
oy kingdom, or divided into feveral independent 


ſtates. It was under the dominion of one maſter, 
when a more powerful tyrant Akbar, grandfather 


| of Aurengzebe, undertook the | conqueſt of it; 


Which was begun in 1390, and completed in 1595. 


Since this æra Bengal has always acknowledged 
_ rhe Mogul for its ſovereign. At firſt, the governor 
to whom the adminiſtration of it was entruſtec, 
held his court at Raja-tmahul, but afterwards remov- 
edit to Dacca. Ever fince the year 1718, it hat 


been Hxed at Moxadavad, a large inland town tuo 
leagues diſtant from Caſſimbuzar. There are 


7 ſeveral Nabobs and Rajas ſuborditiare to Rm vice. 


eye who is called ſubah. 798755 


Tuis important poſt v was ec ed for a TR 
time-by the ſons of the Great Mogul: but they 


ſo frequently miſemployed the forces and treaſure 
at their diſpoſal, to raiſe diſturbances in the empire, 
that it was thought proper to commit that pto- 


vince to men who had leſs influence; and were 


more dependent. True i it is, the new governors 


gave n alarm to the court of Delhi; but they 


were far from being punctual in remitting the 


tribute they collected to the royal treaſury. "Theſe 


enen | | | abuſes 


2 Kouli Khan; "2nd, matte TS, Ker _ fo _ 

' that the emperors, y who was, unable, to pay the Ma- 
rattas what, he owed them, authoriſed them, i in 1740. 
toſcollect; it in! Ben ngal themſelves. [Theſe banduti, 
to, the taker of oy two bundred. thouſand, divided 
themſelyes into three armies, ravaged. this fine 
country for ten years. together, and did not leave 

ii til they had extorted immenſe ſunis. 53 

Dun ing all theſe commotions, deſpotic 2 

Hear. which unhappily prevails all over India, 

maintained i its influence in Bengal; though a ſmall. 
diſtrict, in the province that had preſerved its in 

dependence, . {till continues to preſerve . it. This 
fortunate ſpot, which extends about a hundred and 

_ fry. miles, is called Biſſenpour. It has: been 

governed time immemorial by a Bramin family of 
the, tribe of the Rajahputs. Here the purity and 


$ equity of the antient political ſyſtem of the Indians 


is found unadulterated. This ſingular | government, 
the fineſt and moſt ſtriking monument in the 
world, has, till now, been beheld with too much 
I indifference... We have no remains of ancient na- 
Tons bur 'brals and marble, which ſpeak only to 
imagination and conjecture, , thoſe uncertain inter- 
preters of manners and cuſtoms that no longer 
exiſt. Were a philoſopher tranſported to Biſſen- 
pour, he would immediately be a witneſs of the 
fe, led by the firſt inhabitants of India many 
thouſand) years ago ; he would converſe with them; 
* would trace the progreſs of this nation celebrat- 
d as it were from i its very infancy he would ſee the 
iſe of a e pe en being founded in 


* — 
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111 manners in 2 bebte and ne 
integrity of cheichieftaing, hal ſur vive! uhoſe i 
*** numerable ſyſtems ofilegillajony which haye made 
| only a tranſitory appearance upon the ſtage: of the. 
rid . a generations they were deſtined to 


| entbuſaſin ere doe ſcourges ef human kind, and. 
0 er h with che fooliſh, opinions tha 
gave them birth, the g ge IN i 


rerament-.of Biſſenpour, 
the offspring of a juſt attention ta order and the | 

| laws of ener has been eſtabliſhed and maintained 
a angeable principles, and has undergone 
no more alteration than thoſe principles themſelves, 

-The ſingular ſituation of this country has preſe et 

to the inhabitants their primitiye happineſs and the #4 

gentleneſs of their character, by ſecuring them 
from the danger of being conquered, or of im. 
bruing cheic hands in the blood of their fellow 
creatures, Nature has ſurrounded them with water; 

and they need only open the fluices of their rivers 

to overflow the whole country. The armies ſent 

to ſubdue them have ſo frequently been drowhed, | 
that the plan of enſlaving them has been laid, alide; 

and the projectors of it have thought, proper to 

contencthemletves withan appearance of ſubmiſſion. 

Ln ERTY Y and | 1 are ſacred i in Biſſen "£50 3 


« $4. ; EX 


of: As "hon as any 1 enters the territory «1 
he comes under the protection of the laws, which 
provide for his ſecurity. He is furniſhed with | 
Fare at free coſt, who conduct bim from mw 


e 


*. i R rr m WES T motrs. 1 
0 . and are anſwerable for his perſon and 3 2 0 * 


. fects; When he changes his conductors the * 
be ones deliver to thoſt they relievs an atteſtation. | 
of their conduct, which is regiſtered and after- ts 
as ſent to the Raja. All the time ke femains in . 
mae country he is maintained and conveyed with 
is merchandiſe, at the expence of the ſtate, unleſs 
. he deſires. leave to ftay longer than three days in the 
ane place. In thar caſe he is obliged to defray 
his own. expences, unleſs he is detained by any 
diſorder, or other unavoidable accident. This 
beneficence to ſtrangers. is the conſequence, of the 
varmth with which the citizens enter into each 
orlber's intereſts. They are ſo far from being guilty 
cd an injury to each other, that whoever finds 2 
purſe, or other thing of value, hangs it upon the 
firſt tree he meets with, and informs the neareſt 
guard, who give notice of it to the public by beet 
of drum. Theſe maxims of probity are ſa generally 
received, that they direct even the operations of 
government. Out of between ſeven and eight 
millions. it annually receives, without injury to 
zpriculture or trade, what is not wanted to ſupply 
the unavoidable expences of the ſtate, is laid out . © 
in improvements. The Raja is enabled to engage 
in theſe humane employments, as he pays the Mo- 
guls only what tribute, and at what times, he 
thinks proper. | 
Tuouen the reſt of Bengal is far from enjoying. . | 
the lame. happineks,. it ig. nevertheleſs the richeſt „ 
and moſt populous province in the whole empire. 
e its own conſumption, which. is deceſſariy 


About 330, oool. on an average. 
You TTT 


by 
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: . conſiderablez:i its: exports are imfnenſs; - One pan 
of its metchandiſe is carried into the inland country. 
Thibet takes off a quantity of its cottons, belidey 
ſome iron and cloths of ane manufacture. 
The inhabitants of thoſe mountains fetch them 
from Patna — uad n n "and 
rhubatb in exchange. e e 
= Rnvniars,' which AY to be culvjewcgi hich 
ſucceſs in the highlands of Scotland, is not, as is 
commonly believed, a creeping plant; but gros il 
in tofts at ſome diſtance from each other. There 5 
is no occaſion to ſow it, as the ſeed naturally fll | 
to the ground;'and produces a new plant. | 
Musk is a production peculiar to Thibet. It iz a 
contained in a ſmall bag of the ſize of a hen's egg, 4 
which grows in the ſhape of a bladder under the | 
belly of a ſpecies of : goat, between the navel and 
= n. In its original ſtate it is nothing more a 
an putrid blood which coagulates in this bag, 1 
pon largeſt: bladder yields no more than half n WW « 
ounce of 'mufk. ''The ſmell of it is naturally ſo f 
ſtrong, that, for common uſe, it is neceſſary to 
moderate it by mixing it with milder perfumes 
The hunters, with a view of increaſing their pro- 
fits, contrived to take away part of the muſk from 
the bladders, and to fill the vacuity with the liver 
and coagulated blood of the animal mixed together, 
The 8 to DO put a ſtop to theſe fraudulent 
mixtures, ed, that all the bladders, be⸗ 
fore they Pages wech up, ſhould be examined by 
inſpectors, who ſhould” cloſe them with their own 
hands, and ſeal them with the royal ſignet· 4 This 
N n ns EE WET : pre- 


” 
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court is Greatly: thardd; and the trade we av 


enge nes? Y 


which Catek is in poſſeſſion of the greater p 
Caves is a diſtrict of ſome extent, a litde below | 
the moſt weſtern · mouth of tlie: Ganges. Balaſore, 

ſieuated upon a navigable river, ſerves it for a port. 


The navigation to the Maldives, which the Engliſn 


Wr 


"dude the- qurffty wf iche mull — e 
yrhich are calculated to increaſe: the weight of 1 A 


they-contrive-to open the bags artfully and pour 


of that which Bengal carries on with Agra, Delhi, 
and the prouinces adjacent to thoſe ſuperb capitals, 
in ſalt, ſugar, opium, ilk; ſilk-ſtuffs, and an in- 


ſmite quantity of cottons, and particularly müſlins- 


\Fhele articles, raken-rogether, amounted formerly 
to more than forty millions a year So conſider- 


able a ſum was not conveyed to the banks of the 
Ganges; but it was the means of retaining one 
nearly equal, which muſt have iſſued from thence 
to pay the duties, er for other purpo 
dle wee of the Mogul have made themſelves 


depeident And fend ha no revendes but 
gt eo ek him, the luxury of the 
been 


ſack a . 


ſpeaking of is no#longer ſo conſiderable.” 7 
Taz; maritime trade of Bengal managed by the 


diminution, nor was it ever: ſo extenſive, as the- 


other. It may be divided into two branches, of 


and French have been obliged to abandon on ac- 
count of the "climate," is carried on entirely from 
, Jie 1 
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Tu trade of Thibet is nothing in com pariſon [ 


s. Since” 


SHE 
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| * D * ur 
B-O:O K as: Here they lad ber -veſſels with rice, 
. coarle cottons, and ſome ſillæ·ſtufft een 
| and receive cowries in:exchange,' which me uſed 
for money in Bengal, andlare ſold:to — 
Tn . en peo- 
pls ue Lower Gan canfidenible 
1 den. ——— fi Bricks : Thi 
E is thought to have formerly wade 
a. pant of Bengal, and is any divided from it hy a 
river that falls into the Ganges, deſer ves to be bet · 
ter known; if what is aſſerted be true, that gun - 
| powder has been diſooveked there, and that. it was: 
communicated. from Aſham to Pegy, and from 
Fegu to China. lis. gold, ſilver, iron and lead) 
mines would: havr added to its fame, if they had 
been properlꝝx worked In the midſt of theſe riches, 
whiah, were of very little ſervice to this — 
A* r 2 4 abitants 


Aden. where the. people were ſo-happy as be I 

The each ease hem chat Is; ende more 
agreeable to Brama if they ſubſtituted the pute and 
holeſome ſalt of the ſea to that which they uſed; | 

The ſovereign conſented: to this, on condition cha i = 

the excluſiye trade ſhould: be in his hands N chat ii Wl | 

: ſhould, only be brought hy the people of Bengal, 
and that the boats laden with it ſhould top at the 
Fontiers of, his dominigns, Thus have all theſe | 

es 1 ; — 
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of the kings who admit rhem. Since this atrange- 
mont has taken place, forty veſſels from five to fix 


hundred tons bufden ench are annually ſent from 


che Ganges to Af ſaden with ſale, which 


large quantity of il. 
Tuts ſuk, which ie dais im its kind ro- 


quires no trouble; it is found on the trees 
where the fill: - worms are produced, nouriſhed, 


and undengp cheir feverat metamorphioſesc The 
\inhabiraties roms no other trouble but that of 


it. The neglemed cods produce a 
non; during the growth: uf which, 


. 2 


deſſively ſor me nduriſiment of the young worms. 
Theſe revolutions ard repeated twelve times in a 
yeur, but do .nov produoe ſo much in the rainy 


s in the dry ſosſune The ſtuffsimadecof this ſilk 


bave u great deatiof luſtre, hut do not laſt long. 
Exer theſe” td branches of maritime 


— dei teet-al " copntſſh all the 


different ſea· ports of India "belong! to wo! Buro. 


Peas, und are built at Pegu : 
"Prev "x country Ftuatect on ce Güde of 


Bengel, beter ehe Kingdoms of Arracah and 
Siam. — which : are : fg oe it all 


es 9 0 Wee ny a” ” | : 1 the 


ver, ao; cou, eaghe- wood, ende de 


wade; which, for particular reaſons, have been 


reſt of the veſſbls ſent from the Ganges to the 


ani been introduced by che e wh tho * 
_ 41d for the advantage of che prieſts o teuchꝭ and 2 


oY Or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
E of Afiagohave- been here 
epe ited than in any orher. At 
bee — of a great! power, 
a to'ſeveral ſtates leſs extenſive than 
mſelf. It is at preſent dependent upon Ava. 
. Tn only port of Pegu that is open to ſtrangers 
is Sytiam. The Portugueſe, during their pioſpe- 
rity, were long in poſſeſſion of- it, andi it N 
kxhen im great repute. At preſent it. is fcarcæ fit. | 
quented but by the Europeans fettled on the 
coaſt of Coromandel and Bengal! The latter can 
only ſell there ſome coarſe cottons, nor would 
they viſit it at alli except for- the building 


their Mips; for which Purpoſe the) 


1 


4 % * heudeporn em 


refitting of thei 
are fürniſhed with all neceſſary materials (except 
iron and cordage) ef lan excellent. quality, and 
at a moderate price. Since the; diſguſt taken at 
the high rate of .ſhip-building' at Surat; Syriam 
is become a kind of general dock yard for all 
veſſels:employed in the country trade: 
m exports confiſt of teak timber, war, 
ivory me calin, and an excellent oil for the 
Preſerwation of ſhips. The fineſt topazes, fi- 
-phires; amethyſts, and rubies, in the World, come | 
from Pegu. They are ſeldom to beumet- with 
at Syriam, nor can they be had without tſont- 
iogoto che gourt, Which is kept. at- Ava. The 
Atmedians have for g ſome time had: ſuch an a- 
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| cCegndent, that they, make the trade jdifficult o 
| cl: cps pr Prmger eo 40; the, Engliſh, {who 
/ Whit people, chat hayerofarmgd 2 ſerde- 


ment at- 8. 4 aich G 1 | 
A sri more conſiderable branch of com- 
merce, which the Europeans at Bengal carry os 
; . N with 
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is the produce of a ſpecies of poppy, whoſe root 
iv nearly as large as a matrs finger, abdun 
a well as the reſt of the plant, wich a bitter 
zur The ſtem, Which, is commonly pliable, 
and ſometimes rather Hairy; is two cubits high, 
and produces leaves reſembling thaſe of the Jet- 
tuce, oblong, indented, curled, and of 2 ſea- 
Hos ente Its flower is cin the formdof a 

When the Poppy. is full; of / ſap, a flight 
— made 2 dete top, from 8 


% <4 TSS 


congeal, 3 is as. er This = | 
ration is repeated three times, but the produce 


gradually diminiſhes in quantity, nor: ds it of ſo 


gloſlineſs of pitch when it⸗ i is well prepared, and 


zs then made into ſmall cakes. That which 
s rather ſoft, and pields to the touch, is in- 
flammable, of a blackiſh-brown colour, and has a 
ſtrong fœtid ſmell, is eſteemed: the beſt; on the 
contrary, that which is dry; friable, burnt and 


mixed with. earth and ſand, is thought. good for no- 
thing, According to the different manner of pre- 


paring add the doſes in which it is given; it ſtupi- 


e agreeable ideas; or occafions madneſs. 


Pana, ſituated on the Upper Ganges: is the 


-moſt | calebraced: place in the world fer the cul- 
tation of opium. The fields are cover with 
it. Beſides» What is carried! into the inland parts, 
4 there! are annual three or four thouſand cheſts 
e {o9ndd ap > "MEX: FPG exported, | 


good- a quality. When the opium is gathered, 
it is moiſtened and kneaded,; with water or honey, 


till it acquires the conſiſtence, viſcidity, and 


| with: his reſt 5 1 ** vis that ß. opium. G pium * © * 
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- exported,..cach- weighing three hundred pounds 
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Hundred \liyres g a cheſt. This opium is not 


| waere, of the vi 


1 98 


\nbembreninich. zhis ehe, They ehen che. 


| he 4inglt imminent danger. The Duteh, who | 


| $higertjolse, than touched with corpatton'for- its 


_ facre, all thoſę Who, heing difardered avitivcopium, 


It ſells upon the ſpot at the rate of fr ot fix 


: ed. Ike that of Syria and Perſia, which we 
male ul of in Europe: n is only a paſte that 
has undergone no 3 nd n 
Ax exceſſive Fonddeſs: tor: opium are in 
all ahe bountries to the ea of India. The Chi- 
neſe emperors: have ſuppteſſetl it in their domi- 
-nions, by condemning to the flames every vel. 
fel chat imports this ſpecirs of poiſon, and every 
houſe. that receives it. On the Malayan coaſt, a 
2 cas; Java, Macuffar, and Su- 
atra, the conſumption is incredible. Theſe peo. 
eee tobacco. Fhofe ho ur 
going to perform ſome de action into 


ter Hide eanety: every ching they meet; ani | 
ty pon the enemy, through 


ae in paffuſſion of almoſt afl che places «here | 
ppium makes the preateſt havock, have been 
worg ancent.on abe profits: amſing from the ſale af 


. * michims. Rather than prohibit the wk 
df ik⸗ they, have authorized indwiduals r mi- 
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oh Taz Datch 0. Fr formerly catried * 5" 
aw opium in their ſettlements. They vr 
ed but little, beeaufe four hundred per cent. = 


deliver a certain quantity of opium at a Gxed-price. 


via, — — eee 2 


Free reſentment by purſuing a con- 
incompatible with their intereſts. 


be ebf Majqces, und pete ef Me Mund of 


Sumatra, ate ſupplied with opium by the Free 


Engliſh merchants, WO gain more by this mer 


chandiſe than eee mee 
to theſe different markets. 
Ia Durch alſo ſend rice tains FIR to the 


coaſt of Coromandel, for which they are paid 


in ſpecie, unleſs they have the good fortune to 
meet with ſome foreign merchandiſe at a cheap 


with rice, cattons and ſilk: the rice is fold in 
Leylon, the b attont at Malabar, and the ſilk E 
Surat; from whence they bring back cotton, 
which is uſefully employed in the coarſer ma- 
nufactures of Bengal. 


and a quantit of gold. The rich mer 


carried to Ibis is paid for intirely in gold and 


ſilver, The trade of The e with the other | 
ond. 9G | ES - n ds 


. Vx 


gained by ſmuggling it. In 1749, they reſigned 
this branch to a particular ſociety, to which-chey 


The — of 3 ——— anker 


Two or three Niips laden © 


Mh ring, gam-lac, and cotton ſtuffs are ſent to 
halſora, and 7 return with dried f ruĩts, rose: water. 


| Hatrnmun bot desth or tortures can put © OK 
| mend to the. 1 an gn piles ring; 
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Jea- -ports of: ndi: "brings ewentyarighn-illions? 
2 e Bi into Bengal. 5 el Aale a 


OO 


tereſt. 


"x . 4 
69 & q . 1 
. 124 A AYE 


'» Fnover this — paſſe: bg e bands 
of: the Europeans, and is carried on under their 


Protection, it is not intirely on their ow]•r. ae. 
count. The Moguls, indeed, who: are uſuallyß 
atis fied with the places they hold under the ge: 

vernment, have ſeldom any concern in. cheſe | 
expeditions; but the Armenians, Who, ſince the | 
revolutions in Perſia, are ſettled upon the banks 
of the Ganges, to which they formerly only made 


voyages, readily throw their capitals into this 


trade. The Indians e employ ſtill larger ſums in 
it. The. impoſſibility. of enjoying their fortaines © 
under an - oppreſſive government, does not deter 


the natives of this country from labouring inceſ- 


ſantly to increaſe them. As they would run too 


great a riſque by engaging. apenly in trade, they / 
are obliged to have recourſe to clandeſtine me. 


thods. As ſoon as an European arrives; the Gen- 
toos, who know mankind better than is com- 
monly: ſuppoſed, ſtudy his character: and if they 


find him frugal, active, and well: informed, offer 


to act as his brokers and caſhiers, and lend or 


procure him money upon bottomry, or at in · 
This intereſt, which is uſually nine pet 
cent. at leaſt, is higher, when he is under a ne- 


ceflity of. borrowing of the Cheyks. SLOT FT Fre 


_ © Tuzsz"Cheyksware a powerful family of In. 
_dians, who have, time immemori 
4 banks of 1 Their — 75 
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that the Nabobs and Rajas in Bengal are depen- 

ho are about the 
perſon of the ſubah have conſtantiy been, its 
creatures n and that the ſubah himſelf has been 


N THE EAST AND WEST INDIES: 


ago a the: management of the bank * 9 N 


e to the court, the farming of the pub- 

lic revenue, o and the direction of the money, 
which they coin afreſn every year, in order to 
receive annually the benefit ariſing from the mint. 
By uniting fo many advantages they are ena · 
bled to lend the government, forty *5- die. 
or even a hundred rllions at a time. W 


the government finds it impoſlible 20 refund the 
money, they are allowed to indemnify them- 
ſelves by oppreſſing the people: That ſo pro- 


digious a capital ſhould be preſerved in the 


* * 


center of tyranny, and in the midſt of revo- 


lutions, appears incredible, It is not poſſible 
to conceive how ſuch a ſtructure could be raiſed, 


much leſs how it could be ſopported for ſo long 


ed /a ſuperior influence at the court of Delhi; 


dent upon it; that thoſe v 


maintained or dethtoned by the intrigues of this 


rege. vrwoſt. The urope 


wt” 1,750g00). a ecken 1 2 443755000, 


Ar Tis. | 5 . = | frequent 


a time. To explain this myſtery it muſt be 
—— this family has always maintain- 


family. To this we may add, that the different 
branches of it, and the wealth: I Wen 


upon the — 3 he 
.ſaare,: by borrowing :confiderable (fums of theſe 
avaritious finances; : apparently at nine, but in 
nh er: 
is lent — cht you eh der — 
em make their papeht. The egermenm un- 
cered into by the French 5 1 
have been kept within Lame — 4 — 
of the . 3 — 


vk dodge 
Socn is 1 — 
-6f men, h —— als 
-erade at Bengal. mmmh 
| - qachred this rich country, had the o 
eſtabliſh chemſelves at Chatigan, a p. 
pon dhe frontzer of Arracany not far ban de 
denn h 2 1 e, 
_ without incurring the — 2 
nt that time ſo for b. - 
Prone, oh ſharing. in their . omg 
gage in ſrurching fur pom, „ which, nh 
0 bbftrukting cheir plan, — _— 
| Feaſt 70 hoffilities.”/ In 260g. cheio amention 
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The people have multiplied in proportion through” 


| obliged-to-paſs under its cannon „ 


founded by the Danes in 1756, in order to ſuppiy 


8 nee eee ee 9 
of fixing GC et att ha gi eo — 


"ſelf ——— river at ä 


bozar fulls into the ſea near Balaſore under the 
name of the river Hughly; The government of 
the country permmted them to erect *warehouſey: 
wherever chere was plenty of — _— 
to ſortify themſel ves upon this river. ns 
Fux fieft towu that is met with in penagep tho 
tiver-is-Calcutray: the principal ſettlement of che 
nn : 8 — the 


the neighbouring country altos: ones Low nova | - 
TY kſta theſe inconyeniencies, . 


— RS 6 the proſpect of li 
berty and ſecorityñ have fixed: their refidence- here. 


a territory of three or four leagues in citeumfe- 

rence; of ' which the company are the ſole ſove- 
reigns. The fortreſs has this advantage, that the 
veſſels bound to the European n 609 are | 


Six leagues higher is ſituated Frederic: Nager 


the place of an ancient ſettlement, where they” 
could not maintain their ground: This new eſtas: 5 
bliſnment has not yet acquired any ĩimpertanee 
and there ig all- the teuſon imuginable t e 


that it wil never be A N 
90 10 — * f 
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ChanbkR NAGORE, which lies two leagues and 


an half higher, belongs to the French: It has the 


diſadvantage of being ſomewhat expoſed on the 


weſtern ſide; but its harbour is excellent, and the 


air is as pure as it can be on the banks of the 
Ganges. Whenever any building is undertaken 


that requires ſtrength, it muſt here, as well as in 


all other parts of Bengal, be built upon piles: it 


being impoſſible. to dig three or four feet deep 


without coming at water. This diſtrict, which 


is hardly a league in circumference, has been 


crouded with manufactures ever ſince the invaſion 
of the Marattas obliged the natives of the country 
to retire hither for refuge. Here is a large manu 
facture of handkerchiefs, and ſtriped muſlins; | 
which» have, indeed, rather degenerated ſince 


their removal. This active ſpirit of induſtry has 
not, however, made Chandernagore the rival of 


Caleutta, whoſe immenſe riches enable it to un- 
dertake the moſt extenſive commercial enter- 
prizes. 27 20 1 72447 
Ar the Shane of, a mile from Chandernagare, 
is Chinſura, better known by the name of Dough, 
being ſituated near the ſuburbs of that en 


renowned city. The Dutch have no other poſ. 


ſeſſions there, but merely their fort; the terti- 


tory round it depending on the government of the | 


country, which hath frequently made it feel its 


power by its extortions. Another inconvenience 


attending this ſettlement is a ſand- bank that pre- 
vents ſhips. from coming up to it: they proceed 


89885 further chan Tulta, which is twenty miles 


below 
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additional expence! to the government. 
Tux Portugueſe had formerly in 3 


which. is eighty leagues from the mouth of the 
Ganges, and a quarter of a league above the 
Hughly, the principal ſeat of their commerce. 


Their flag is ſtill diſplayed, and there are a fe 
unhappy wretches remaining there, who have for- 


gotten their country after having been forgotten 


by it. This factory has no other employment 
than that of ſupplying * ae the Dutch 
with miſtreſſes. 

Excxypr in the —_— of October; Awe; 
and December, when. the frequent and almoſt 
continual hurricanes render the Gulph of Bengal 
impracticable; European ſhips may enter the 
Ganges during the remainder of the year. Thoſe 
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below: Calcutta, and this of courſe occalions an B 0 0.9 K 
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that deſign to go up the river, previouſly touch at 


Point Palmiras, where they are received by pilots 


of their own nation, ho reſide at Balaſore. The 


money they convey is put on board ſome ſloops 
of between ſixty and a hundred tons belonging to 
the harbour, which always precede the ſhips. 
The paſſage into the river Hughly lies through a 
narrow ſtrait, between two ſand- banks. The ſhips 
uſed. formerly to come to an anchor at Culpy, but 
time has worn off the dread of thoſe currents, 


quickſangs, and ſhoals that ſeemed to choke up 
the navigation of the river, and the ſhips have 


been brought up to their reſpective places of deſti- 


mation. This boldneſs has occaſioned many ſhip-. 


wrecks; but in proportion as more experience has 


r 


been gained, and the ſpirit of obſervation has been 
carried 
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carried further, accidents of that kind have been 


leſs frequent. It is to be hoped that the example 
of admiral Watſon, who ſailed as high as Chander- 
nagore in a ſeventy-gun-ſhip, will not be forgotten; 

28 à proper attention to it would ſave a great deal 


of time, trouble and expence. 
Brs1Dxs this great channel, there is another by 


hrs ee rags ee 


which furniſh them to the principal ſettloment of 


each company. For this purpole a number of 
ſmall fleets are employed, confiſting' of cighty or 


2 hundred veſſels, and ſometimes more: Theſe 


are manned with black or white ſoldiers, in order 
to check the inſatiable avarice of the Nabobs and: 
Raʒas they meet with in their paſſage: The goods 


purchaſed in the higher parts of the Ganges, at 
Patna and Caſſimbuzar, are carried down the river 


Hughly : thoſe purchaſed near the other branches 
of the Ganges, which are all navigable in the in- 


terior parts of the country, and communicate with 


each other, eſpecially towards the lower diviſion 


of that river, are conveyed into the Hughly by 


Rangafoula and Batatola, about fifteen or twenty 
leagues from the fea, From thence they are car-, 
ried up the ſtream to the n. ſettlement be- 


longing to each nation. 
TI exports from Bengal to Europe conſiſt of 


muſk, gum- lae, niearagua wood, pepper, cowries, 


and ſome other articles of leſs importance brought 


thither from other places. Thoſe that are the im- 


mediate produce of the country are borax, falt- 


petre, ſilk, filk- — mullins, and ſeveral dif- 4 


ferent forts a cottons. 
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Ny Tan borax which is found in the province of B 4 


le Patna, is a ſaline ſuhſtance, which the chytiſts in 3 


r- Europe have in vain attempted to counterfeit. 
dome of them take it for an alkaline ſalt, which is 


a} found completeiy-formed in the rich country of 
Ul Indoſtan ; others will have. it to be ene * 
y vakcanos, or ſuhterraneous fires... 

0 Be this as it may, the borax is of ares; 1 in 
if % working of metals by facilitating their fuſion . 
if and purification. This ſubſtance being quickly 


vitrified by the action of fire, attracts the heterogene | 
ous particles chat are intermixed with theſe metals, 
and reduces them to droſs. The borax is likewiſe 
abſolutely neceſſary in the eſſaying of mines, and 
the ſoldering of metals. The Dutch alone have 
the ſecret of refining 1 ite; which is ſaid to have been 
communicated to them by ſome Venetian families 
that came to ſeek. that liberty in the united pro- 
vinces which they did not enjoy under the Ry 


. 

h of their own ariſtocratical government. 
N SALTPETRE is likewiſe the produce of Patna, 

y It is extracted from a clay, which is either black, | 

y whitiſh, or red. The manner of refining | it is by 

-, digging a large pit, in which this nitrous earth is 


depoſited, and diluted, with a quantity of water, 
which is kept ſtirred till! it comes to a conſiſtency. 
The water having drawn out all the ſalts, and the 
groſſer parts ſubſiding at the bottom, the more 
fluid particles are taken out and put into another 
pit not ſo large as the former. This ſubſtance 
having undergone a ſecond purification, the clear 
water that fwims on the top, and is totally im- 
pregnated with nitre, is taken off, and boiled in 
Vol. I. | Ff caldrons; 


99, — —— 2 
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caldrons; it is ſkimmed while it is boiling, and, 
in a few hours, a nitrous ſalt is obtained infinitely 


| ſuperior to any that is found elſewhere, The Eu- 
ropeans export about ten millions of pounds for 


the uſe of their ſettlements in Aſia, or for home 
conſumption in their reſpective countries. It is 


bought upon the ſpot for three ſols “ a pound, at 


the moſt, and i is fold : again to us for ten F at. the 
leaſt. 8 

Case IM BUZ An, which ! is grown neh ty the ruin 
of Malda and Rajamahal, is the general market for 


TRADE 


Bengal filk, the greateſt part of which i is ſupplied | 


from that territory. The ſilk-worms are brought 


up and fed there in the ſame manner as in other 
places; but the heat of the climate hatches them 
and brings them to perfection at all times of the 


year. A great quantity of ſilk and cotton ſtuffs 


are manufactured here, which are circulated 
through part of Aſia: thoſe that are made entirely 
of ſilk, are for the moſt part carried to Delhi. 
They are prohibited in France; and throughout 


the north of Europe, the conſumption in theſe ar- 


ticles is almoſt entirely confined to a few armozeens, 
and a prodigious number of handkerchiefs. As 


for the unwrought ſilk, the quantity conſumed in ; 
the European oanfiRthres” may be eſtimated. at 


three or four hundred thouſand pounds weight, 
It is in general of a very inferior quality, ill twiſted, 
and takes no gloſs in dying. It is of little uſe ex- 
cept for the woof in brocades; and is fold upon 
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companies that have a capital, and induſtry aid 1 dd * 
kill ſufficient to twiſt it 1 in their own Fatchobſes, en 
obtain it at a cheaper — 5 | | 
Ir would be a tedious and uſeleſs taſk to enu- 

merate all the places where ticken and cottons, fit 

for table linnen, or intended to be worn plain, 

painted or printed, are manufactured. It will be 

ſufficient to mention Dacca, which may be looked 

upon as the general mart of Bengal, where the, 

greatelt variety of the fineſt cottons are to be met 

with, and in the greateſt abundance, _ 

'Tars town is fituated in twenty-four degrees 

north latitude, The fertility of its ſoil, and the 
advantages of its ſituation have long ſince made it 

the center of an extenſive commerce, The courts 

of Delhi and Muxadavad are furniſhed from thence 

with the cottons wanted for their own conſump- £ 

tion. They each of them maintain an agent on 

the ſpot to ſuperintend the manufacture of them: 

who has an authority independent of the magi- 

ſtrate over the brokers, weavers, embroiderers, ; 

and all the workmen, whoſe buſineſs. has any re- 

Jation to the object of his commiſſion· Theſe un- 

happy people are forbidden, under pecuniary and 

corporal penalties, to ſell to any perſon whatever 

a piece exceeding the value of 72 livres *: nor 

can they, but by dint of money, relieve them- 

ſelves from this oppreſſion. Fel he | | oY 
In this, as in all the other markets, the "IAN 
Pean companies. treat with Mooriſh brokers ſettled 
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8 STORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 
% R They likewiſe lend their name to the individuals 


of their own nation as well as to Indians and Ar. ble 
menians living in their ſettlements, who, with- 11 
out this precaution, would infallibly be plundered, ge 


The Moors themſelves, in their private tranſc- 
tions, frequently avail themſelves of the ſame pre- 
tence, that they may pay only two inſtead of five 


per cent. pl: 
A DISTINCTION is «ahead. in their N | col 
between the cottons that are beſpoken, and thoſe is 1 
; which the weaver ventures, in ſome places, to 25 
manufacture upon his own account. The length, nu 
the number of threads, and the price of the fot· 


mer are fixed: nothing further than the com- 


miſſion for the latter is ſtipulated, becauſe it is loc 
impoſſible to enter into the ſame detail. Thoſe = : 
nations that make a point of having fine goods, me 
take proper meaſures, that they may be enabled the 
to advance money to their-workmen at the begin- tut 
ning of the year. The weavers, who in general fea 
have but little employment at that time, perform de 
their work with leſs hurry than in the months of di: 


October, November and December, when the 
demand is prefling. 


Some of the cottons are delivered unbleached, Ml 
and others half bleached. It were to be wiſhed ha 
that this cuſtom might be altered. It is very of 

common to ſee cottons, that look very beautiful, pr 
go off in the bleaching. Perhaps, the manufac- m 
turers and brokers foreſee how they will turn out: th 
but the Europeans have not ſo exquiſite a touch, m 
nor ſuch an experienced eye as to diſcern this. It A 
is a circumſtance peculiar to * that cottons, of 
| what 


nt THE EAST AND WEST INDIES: | 


what kind ſoever they are, can never be well B 00 K 
bleached and prepared but in the place where they cy 
are manufactured. If they have the misfortune to 
NC before ry” are ſhipped for Evrope, 


YEE © 


Ky came. | 
Auono the cottons Nate at ec this 


plain, ſtriped and worked muſlins are, beyond all 
compariſon, of the greateſt importance. Bengal 
is the ſole country” in India where they are uy 


as it produces the only cotton proper for that ma- 
nufacture. It is planted at the end of Oftober, 


and gathered in February: when it is prepared 
with all expedition, that it may be ready for the 
loom in the months of May, June, and July, 
This is the rainy ſeaſon; and as the cotton ſhrinks 
more, and is leſs apt to break at this time, it is 
therefore the fitteſt for the purpoſe of manufac- 
turing muſlins. The artiſts who work at other 
| ſeaſons of the year, give the cotton its requiſite + 
degree of moiſtneſs, by dipping the part imme 
diately under the warp into water, In this fenſs 
we are to underſtand what is faid of fabricating 


muſlins in water. 

To whatever degree of fineneſs cheſs cattons 
have been brought, it is certain it falls very ſhort 
of the perfection of which they are capable. The 
practice of the government in obliging the beſt 
manufacturers to work on its account, in paying 
them ill, and keeping them in a ſtate of captivity, 
makes them afraid of diſplaying too much ſkill, 


| A prevenny ſpirit of reſtraint and rigour ſtifles 
> 2 3 I -1nduſtry, 
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At, is at the ſame time the companion of liberty. 
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- induſtry, which though the daughter of neceſſity, 
tet. 
Tag courts of Delhi and Muxadavad lay no 1 
great ſtreſs upon the embroidered work wrought 
upon muſlins ; and the people of the country, the 


0 


Moors, Patans, and Armenians, who give large 


orders, follow, their, example, and take them as 


they, find. them. This indifference;. hinders the 
Progreſs of whe art of,embroidery;, The Europeans 


agree for embroideries , as they do for muſlins and 
other: merchandiſe, with brokers authorized by the 
government, to w which they pay an annual contri: 
butjon for this excluſive privilege. Theſe agents 
aſſign to the women the pieces deſigned for low 
embroidery, and thoſe jn chain-· work to the men! 
The Europeans frequently, content themſelves with 


Indian patterns; at other times they e | 


Fog ſtripes and embroideries. if; 

Tu ſum total of the e . in Bengal 
Wee al amounted, a few years 
ago, to no more than twenty millions of livres“. 


woollens, and Dutch ſpices : the remainder was 


diſcharged in money. Since the Engliſn have 


made themſelues maſters of this rich country, its 


exports have been increaſed, and its imports di- 
miniſhed, becauſe the conquerors have carried 


away a greater quantity of merchandiſe, and pay 
for it out of the revenues they receive from the 
country. There is reaſon to believe, that this re- 
renee in the LOW 90 ts has not arrived at 


* * N 


/ 9 5 87 7ojcopl, a 
1 


its 


- +» IN: THE EAST; AND WEST. INDIES,” » + 
its, criſis, and that ſooner or later it will be at. 

| tended . with More, Apprtant conſequences, and 

effects. 7 At W163 ae 

a To maintain ther correſpondence wich this vaſt 
country, . and their other Aſiatic ſettlements, the 
Engliſh company have fixed. upon St. Helena as a 
place of refreſhment. : This iſland, which is only 
between twenty: eight and twenty-nine miles in 
circumference, . lies in fifteen degrees fifty minutes 
ſouth latitude, between Africa and America, and 

almoſt at an equal diſtance from thoſe two quarters 
of the globe. It does not appear that the Portu- 

gueſe, who diſcovered.; it in 1 592, ever eſtabliſhed 

2 colony there; but it is certain that, agreeable 

to their uſual method, they put on ſhore ſome 

cattle and poultry for the uſe of the ſhips. that 


might touch there, 


by the Engliſh, who have been ſertled there ever 


ſince the year 1673. 
Touch St. Helena appears to be nothing but 
a large rock, beaten om all ſides by the waves, it 


1 


is neverthelels a delightful ſpot. The climate is 
more temperate than might be expected; the ſoil, 


Theſe conveniencies invited 


the Dutch to form a ſmall ſettlement upon the 
iſland, which they were afterwards diſpoſſeſſed * 


BOOK. 


III. 


Engliſh ſet- 
tlemeat at 


St. Helena, 


which i is only a foot and a half deep, is covered 


with citrons, palms, pomegranates and other trees, 
laden with flowers and fruit at the ſame time; 
while ſtreams of excellent vater, which nature 
has diſtributed better than art could have done, 
enliven the whole ſcene. | Thoſe who are born in 
this fortunate abode enjoy a perfect ſtate of health; 
paſſengers are here cured of their diſorders, parti- 


E's. 


cularly 
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v5.0 0K cularly of the ſeurvy. Four hiundted families cor. 


poſed of Engliſh, and of French refugets, culti 

yate vegetables, and breed cattle, which are * 
an exquiſite flavour, and of great ſervice to the 
ſhips crews that put in there. This ſettlement, 
which nature and art have united to render al. 
moſt impregnable, has, however, one grand de. 
fect; the ſhips that return from India to Europe 
land there with eaſe and ſecurity, but the out ward. 


bound mips cannot reach this aſylum, being ſtrong- - 


ly repeld by winds and adverſe cutrents. To 
avoid the inconveniences attending fo long a 
voyage, when made without ſtopping, ſeveral of 
them put in at the Cape of Good Hope; others, 


| particularly thoſe bound to Arabia and Malabat, 


The uſe the 
Engliſh 
make of the 
jftands of 
— Comora, 


take in tefreſhments at the iſlands of Comora. 
Taess iſlands, that lie in the Mozambique 


channel, between the coaft of Zanguebar and 


Madagaſcac, are five in number; the principal 
one, from which this ſmall archipelago rakes its 


name, is little known. The Portugueſe, who 


| diſcovered it in the courſe of their firſt expedi-. 


tions, brought the name of Europeans into ſuch 
deteſtation by their cruelties, that all who have 
ſince ventured to go on ſhore there have either 
been maſſacred or very ill treated. It has-accord- 


ingly been quite forſaken, The iſlands of Mayota, 
Moeti, and Anjuan, are not more frequented, on 


account of the difficulty of approaching therh, and 
the want of a ſafe anchorage. The Engliſh Mares 
put in at the iſland of Joanna. 

Hex it is that, within the compaſs of ehitly 


leagues, nature — all her 2 with all 


her 
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ber ſimplicity. Hills that are ever green, and BOOK 
vallies chat are always gay, every where preſent a 2 


variety of delightful landſcapes. Thirty thous 
ſand inhabitants, diſttibute ! into ſeventy-three 
villages, ſhare its productions. They ſpeak the 
Arabic language, and their religion is a very cor- 
tupt fore of Mohammediſm; their moral prin- 
ciples ate more refined than they uſually are in this 
part of the globe; the habit they have contracted 


of living upon milk and vegetables has given 


them an unconquerable averſion for labour. This 


lazineſs is the cauſe of a particular air of conſe- 
- quence, which conſiſts, among perſons of dif- 

tinction, in ſuffering the nails to grow to an im- 
moderate length. In order that this negligence 
may have the appearance of beauty, they tinge 
their nails with a yellowiſh red, which e ex- 
tract from a ſhrub. 

| Tazsz people, born to be indolent, have loft 
that liberty which they, doubtleſs, came hither to 
enjoy from a neighbouring continent, of which 
they were the original inhabitants. An Arabian 


trader, not quite a century ago, having killed a 


Portugueſe gentleman at Mozambique, threw. 


himſelf into a boat, which chance conducted to 
Joanna. This ſtranger made ſuch good-uſe of his 
| ſuperior abilities, and the aſſiſtance of a few of his 
countrymen, that he acquired an abſolute autho- 


thority, which is ſtill maintained by his grandſon. 


The change in the government did not at all di- 
miniſh the liberty and ſecurity enjoyed by the 
Engin, who landed upon the iſland. They con- 
N to put their ſick on ſhore without moleſta- 


tion, 


Au K 


The Engliſh 
company 
leave the 
country 
trade to pri- 
vate ad ven- 
turers. 
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tion, where the wholeſomeneſs of the air, the ex. 
cellence of the fruits, proviſions, and water, ſoon 


5 reſtored them to health. They were only obliged 
t give a higher price for the proviſions they 
wanted. for which, the falloning reaſons may be 


* —_— 2 abt 1 1; 


Tux Aris x pen PA ae, 2 + oa | 
an iſland governed by an, Arab, have braught the 
Indian manufactures into vogue; and as the cow. 
ries, cocoa · nuts, and other. commodities they re · 
ceiyed in exchange, were not ſufficient to defray 
the expence of this article of luxury, the iſlanders 
have. been obliged, to, demand. money for their 
goats and poultry, which they before exchanged 
for glaſs. beads, and other baubles of as little 
value. This innovation has not, however, made 


the Engliſh deſert. a place of refreſnment, which 


has no other inconvenience than that of being at 


too great a diſtance from our latitudes. 5 


A SIMILAR inconvenience did not prevent the 


Engliſh company from extending their trade very 
conſiderably. The intercourſe carried on between 
one port of India and another was too confined, 
and of too little conſequence, to engage their at- 
tention for any long time. They were ſoon. ſuf- 


Aiciently: enlightened. to perceive that; it was not for 
their intereſt to continue this kind of commerce; 


and therefore invited the private traders of their 


own nation to embark. in it. They lent them 
their aſſiſtance; by taking a ſhare in their expedi- 


tions, and granting them privileges on board their 


.own fleets, and frequently even undertook; be the 


carriers of. their, cba at a low, freigbt. 
| 4 2 1 ö | | This 


IN THE. EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


We canton behaviour reſulting from a-national Þ LY Y 
ſpirit, and ſo diametrically oppoſite to that of == 


other companies, quickly gave activity, ſtrength, 

and credit, to the Engliſh | ſettlements, .: Their 
free merchants were ſoon in poſſeſſion of a dozen 
brigantines, that were employed within the Ganges, 
or were diſpatched from thence to Acham, Keda, 
Johor and Ligor. They fitted out an equal num- 
ber of larger veſſels from Calcutta, Madraſs, and 
Bombay, which frequented all the ſea· porta in 


the eaſt. Theſe veſſels would have been ſtill 
more numerous, had not the company exacted a 


duty of five per cent. in all the places where they 
bad ſettlements, and eight and a half per cent. 


upon all the remittances made by the free mer- 


chants to the capital. When their neceſſities did 
not compel them to remit part of theſe unreaſon- 


able demands, theſe merchants lent their money 


upon bottomry, ſometimes to other European 
merchants that wanted it, but moſt frequently to 
the captains of ſhips belonging to their own na- 
tion, who, not being ſtrictly dependent upon the 
company, can traffic for others in the voyages 
they make for Wr ee * 4 
Ar its firſt riſe, this great W was e 
; of maintaining a maritime force. This was quite 
laid aſide when they reſumed their operations in 
the time of the Protector. Having nothing then 
in view but profit, they reſolved to embark their 


goods on private bottoms ; ; and; what was then' 


done through, neceſſity, has ſince been continued 
through economy. IT here are merchants who 


n them wid ſhips, completely rigged and 
| | | victualled, 
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The compa- 
ny judge it 
improper to 
keep up 
their navy. 
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tract for. The time they are to ſtay at the place 


victualled, to carry o out to India, and bring back 
to Europe, ſach a number of tons as they con- 


of their deſtination is always fixed. Thoſe which 
happen to have no cargo to bring back, are uſually | 
| hired by ſome free merchant, who engages to 
indemnify the owner. Theſe are always the firſt 
ſent home the following year, to prevent their 
rigging from being too much worn. Th caſes of 
neceſſity the company will equip them out of their 
dn ſtorehouſes; but they requite the payment of 
Aa ſtipulated rate of _ _ cent. TORRES on 
them. 

Tut veſſels employed in this navigation en 
From fix to eight hundred tons burdens. At their 
departure the company occupy juſt ſo much room 
as is ſufficient to hold their iron, their lead, their 
copper, their woollens, and Madeira wine, which 
are the only merchandiſe they ſend to India. The 
owners are allowed to ſtore the remaining part of 


_ © each veſſel wich the proviſions neceflary for ſo 


Jong a voyage, and any other articles which the 
- fociety they are concerned for do not trade in. On 
their return, they have likewiſe a right to aſſign to 
any uſe they think proper a ſpace equal to thirty 
tons, which, by their contract, is reſeryed to 
themſelves: they may even rake jn the fame articles 
as are embarked for the company, Till lately 
they uſed ro pay the company thirty per gent, on 
the value of theſe commodities ; but fince the 21ſt 
of October 1773, this duty des Bean duc 0 
one-half. It was thought that this indulgence 
would * che owners and their agents more 
| POINT 
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. to fulfil their engagements, and would * 40 * 
put a ſtop to fraudulent importations. 1 he ſpirit —_— 
of humanity, which is more common in free ſtates 
than in others, has in England given riſe to a very 
commendable cuſtom : the ſurgeon of each ſhip 
that arrives from India receives, beſides his pay. 
twenty-two. livres, ten ſols “, by way of gratuity | 
for every man in the ſhip's dompany whom he 
brings back to Europe. | 
Taz company, diſengaged from the trouble Capital of 
neceſſarily attending the maintenance of a: pany. 
as well as from the country, trade in India, had no 
other object to take up their attention than the 
commerce carried on directly between Europe and 
Aſia. They entered upon it with a capital of 
8,322,547 livres 10 ſols +; and, in 1676, having 
by fortunate events been enabled to make a di- 
viſion of cent. per cent, they thought it moſt for 
their intereſt to double their capital. This capital 
ſtill kept increaſing, till in 1702 the two companies 
that had ſo obſtinately oppoled each other, threw 
their wealth, their plans, and their hopes, into one 
common ſtock. It has ſince riſen to ſeventy · two 
millions + divided into ſhares, originally of * 25 ls 
and afterwards. of 2,250-livres$- | 
Tus trade was, in the beginning, —_— on Extent of 
with great ſpirit and ſucceſs, notwithſtanding the ay's wade. 
1628, the company employed twelve thouſand 
tons of et and n. thouſand . 


» Near 20 Killings n Aan, 9d. J. Þ e 
1 Not quite gol. Not quite rool. 


Their 
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| * 0. K Their expeditions varied i in an inconc ivable” man- 
* ner; and were more or leſs confidetable;' accord. 
ing to the ignorance or capacity of thoſe ho con- 
ducted them; the different ſtares of peace or war, 
the proſperity or misfortunes of the mother-coun- 
try, the fondneſs or indifference of the Europeans 
for Indian manufactures ; and the different 4 
of competition they met with from other nations. 
Since the beginning of the preſent century, theſe 
changes have been neither ſo frequent, nor ſo re- 
markable. The trade has been eſtabliſhed upon 
a more firm baſis, and the ſales have riſen wo 
ſeventy- eight millions *. FL. . | 
Fux increaſe of their trade would have been | 
ſtill greater, had it not been for the reſtraints that 
were laid upon it. To enter into a detail of theſe 
would be too long and too minute a taſk. ' It will - 
be ſufficient to mention, that every ſhip returning 
from India is obliged to unlade in England, and 
that thoſe which dring prohibited goods are com- 
pelled to land them at the port of London. Tbe 
cottons and ſtuffs that come from theſe countries 
pay very high duties; thoſe levied upon tea are 
ſtill higher. If the government hoped, by laying 
on ſo enormous a tax, to abate the exceflive fond- 
neſs of the people for this liquor, its eee, 
have not been anſwered. © 
|  Tza4 was introduced into En ela 67 the Lords 
1 Arlington and Oſſory, who — it from Hol- 
. 758 land in 1666, and their ladies brought it into 
| 24 faſhion among people of their own rank. At that 


* 
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time it ſold in London for ſixtysſeven or ſixty- B CP K 
eight livres“ a pound, though it coſt but three or — 
four at Batavia. Notwithſtanding the price was | 
kept up with very little variation, the fondneſs for 
this liquor gained ground; it was not, however, 
brought into common uſe till towards the year 
1715, when green tea began to be drunk, where- 
as till then no ſort was known but the bohea. The 
fondneſs for this Aſiatic plant has ſince become 
univerſal. Perhaps, the phrenzy is not without its 
inconveniences ; but it cannot be denied, that it 
has contributed more to the ſobriety of the nation 
than the ſevereſt laws, the moſt eloquent harangues 
of chriſtian ee, or the 110 e of mo- 
rality. 3 5 © 08 | 
In 1766 Oo * of 1 of tea were 

brought from China by the Engliſh, four millions 
five hundred thouſand by the Dutch, two millions 
four hundred thouſand by the Swedes, the ſame 
quantity by the Danes, and two millions one 
hundred thouſand by the French. The ſum total 
of theſe quantities amounts to ſeventeen millions 
four hundred thouſand pounds. The preference 
given. by moſt nations to chocolate, coffee, and 
other liquors, joined to a ſeries of obſervations 
carefully purſued for ſeveral years, and the moſt 
exact calculations that can poſlibly | be made in 
ſuch complicated caſes, inclines us to think that 
the whole conſumption throughout Europe does 
not exceed five millions four hundred thouſand 
pounds. In this caſe, that of Great Britain muſt 


be twelve PFF 


About 31, f About 38. on an average. 
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Ir is univerſally allowed, that there are at leaſt 


two millions in the mother country, and a million 
in the colonies, which conſtantly drink tea. It is 


not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that each individual 


of theſe conſumes four pounds in a year; but 


mould the quantity be ſomething leſs, the de- 


ficiency is ſupplied: by thoſe hto are leſs attached 
10 it, and who for this reaſon have not been taken 


into the account. A pound of tea, which coſts 


only thirty fols in the Eaſt, conſtantly ſells in 
Evgland for fix livres ten ſols + including the duty; 


_ conſequently the rage for this Aſiatic __ coſts 
the nation about ſeventy-two millions . 1:58 


To oppoſe the entries of the cuſtom- bote to this 


computation would argue either ignorance or arti- 


Kee. It is true that the amount of the duties, 


. which, according to this calculation, ought to be 


about 18,000,000 livres |, is hardly half fo much; 
but the contraband trade in this commodity carried 
on in England is notorious. The government It- 


| Gif is fo thoroughly convinced of it, that, in order 


to leſſen it, it has lately lowered the duty twenty 
ſols $ a pound. In all probability it would haye 
been tit! more generous, had it not unfortunately | 
been under the neceſſity of conſidering i its cuſtoms 
as a reſource of finance, ratber than as the regula- 


tor of j its. commerce, This relaxation, which of 


itſelf is not ſufficient to prevent the teas in the | 


different ports of Europe from being ſmuggled in- 


to ( Gr eat Britain, has been rendered . efficaci 


* 
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exportation of ſpecie to 6,750,000 livres“. 
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ous by the national acquiſition of the Iſle of Man, 
which belonged to the Athol family. | 

Thou moſt. branches of the public re revenue 


have been increaſed by an arrangement, which de- 
prived.. the illicit trader of his moſt convenient 


market, tlie Indian company have been parti- 
As their commodities 


cularly benefited by it. 
were ſubjected to higher duties than any others, 


the clandeſtine importation of them was more com- 


mon, and was principally carried on by the Iſle 
of Man, which 1s extremely well ſituated to re- 
ceive every thing that comes from the North. 
Tea was the favourite object of this contra- 
band trade. The Engliſn company will not fail, 
in future, to provide as much ſtock as may 
anſwer their demands, and to ſecure to them- 
ſelves the advantages which their rivals came 


to carry away from them even within the limits 
of their own empire. 


THz teas and other merchandiſe that arrive from 
India are paid for in money. The government, 
which is not ignorant of this, has limited the 
This 
unaccountable reſtriction, ſo unworthy a commer- 
cial people, neither has been or can be carried 
into execution. The ſums regiſcered are always 
much higher; but this indulgence does not pre- 


vent conſiderable ſums from being clandeſtinely 
carried abroad without the knowledge of the 


cuſtom-houſe officers. Theſe fraudulent practices 
bare increaſed in proportion as the trade has 
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3 taken from ſeveral countries of Europe. 
Tazir advocates, in order to reinſtate them 
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become more extenſive ; and the money ſent out 
of the kingdom has been long computed at one 
third of the profit ariſing from the ſales. 


Tr1s exportation of ſpecie would have been 


more conliderable, if the company had adhered 
to that article in their charter, by which it i; 
provided, that they ſhall export in merchandiſe 
'of their own nation, the value of the tenth part 


of what they take in money upon their velleh, 


They have conſtantly made a charge for much 


greater ſams in tin, lead, and Engliſh. cloths, 


without reckoning the profits made in India upon 
iron from Sweden and Biſcay, and other articles 


? 


in the good opinion of the public, which they 


have bur ſeldom enjoyed, have frequently aſſerted, 


that this body occaſioned as much money to be 
brought into the country, as they carried out of 
it. This plea cauſed ſuch a warm altercation 


in che beginning of the preſent century, that the 


government thought the queſtion not unworthy 


of its attention. It was found by conſulting the | 


regiſters, that from the end of December 1712 


to the end of December 1717, there had been 


exported to India 52,563,037 livres 10 ſols a. 


From all circumſtances it appeared, that the 


money clandeſtinely carried out amounted, at leaſt, 
to one half; and that conſequently | there could 


be no miſtake in eſtimating the amount of 11 
theſe ſans at 78, $44,566 livres 1 ſols f. 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
ſums remitted home by the company, in the ſame 
ſpace of time, amounted to _ 75,058,291 livres 
5 ſols . Thus, ſuppoſing theſe calculations to 
be juſt. the conſumption of the Aſiatic produc- 
tions in England for five years, ſhould not have 
riſen ſo high as 3,786, 165 livres +: but there is 
reaſon to believe that it roſe much higher; and 
that a great deal of merchandiſe apparently fold 
to forelgtters, never ſtirred out of the kingdom. 
The partiality that has lately prevailed in faboür 
of Scotch and Iriſh linens printed in England, 
and the increaſe of the ſilk manufacture, by leſſen- 
ing the demand for contraband goods, muſt of 
neceſſity render the commerce of the Eaſt more 


advantageous to the nation. Before the year 
1720, Great Britain annually conſumed thtee 


millions ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand yards of 


India cottons; but this conſumption is greatly 
diminiſhed. i 

Ir is not to be fuppoſed, that any changes 
could happen in the connections of the Indian trade 
with the ftate in general, withour producing ſome 


alterations in the private ſhares of the proprietors. 


Their profits have at certain periods been enor- 
mous; at others, very ſlender. The ſhares have 


been regulated in conformity to theſe variations. 


The dividend, which, for a long time; had been 
no more than ſeven per cent. was, in 1743, raiſed 


to eight, It was afterwards reduced to ſix; in 


Dividends | 
of the pro- 
prietors. 


1766 it roſe to ten, and ſince that timie to twelve 


and a half. This was more than the ſituation of 
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the company could afford; ſince, at this period, 
they had little more remaining than their original 
capital. If this be the caſe, how has it happened 


| that ſo ſmall a capital ſhould, in the opinion of the 


public, have acquired the value of 280 »000,000 *, 


which is the amount according to the price of the 


ſtock ? 
It is not impoſſible to anifver this objection 


The enthuſiaſm of the Engliſh is well known, 
It has repeatedly. been excited by circumſtances | 


that would not have made the leaſt impreſſion 
on the moſt volatile and trifling people. An 
important event has had a powerful effect upon 
the whole nation. They have abandoned them- 


ſelves with all the impetuoſity of their charac- 


ter to the vaſt proſpects that were opened to them 
by the recent conqueſt of Bengal. 44 
SHOULD it be aſked, if this aſtoniſhing revo- 
lution, which has had fo ſenſible an . 
both upon the ſtate of the inhabitants of this 
part of Aſia, and upon the trade of the Eu- 
ropean nations in theſe climates, hath been the 
conſequence and reſult of a ſeries of political 
ſchemes ?—If it be one of thoſe events, of which 


prudence has a right to claim the merit? We 


ſhall anſwer, No. Chance alone has determined 


it: and the circumſtances that have opened this 
field of glory and power to the Engliſh, far 
from promiſing them the ſucceſs they have had, 


/ 


ſeemed on the contrary to threaten, them with 


the moſt fatal reverſe of fortũne. 


* 
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A PERNICIOUS cuſtom had for ſome time pre- 
vailed in theſe countries. The governors of all 
the European ſettlements took upon them to 
grant an aſylum to ſuch of the natives of the 
country as were afraid of oppreſſion or puniſh-- 
ment. As they received very conſiderable ſums 
in return for their protection, they overlooked 
the danger to which the intereſts of their prin- 
cipals were expoſed by this proceeding. One 
of the chief officers of Bengal, who was ap- 
prized of this reſource, took refuge among the 
Engliſh at Calcutta to avoid the puniſhment due 
to ls treachery, He was taken under their 
protection. The ſubah, juſtly irritated, put him- 
ſelf at the head of his army, attacked the place, 
and took it. He put the garriſon into a cloſe 
dungeon, where they were ſuffocated in the ſpace 
of twelve hours. - Three and twenty of them 
only remained alive. Theſe wretched people of- 


fered large ſums to the keeper of their priſon, 


to prevail upon him to get their deplorable ſitu- 
ation repreſented to the prince. Their cries and 
lamentations were ſufficient informations to the 
people, who were touched with compaſſion ;, but 
no one would venture to addreſs the deſpotic 


monarch upon the ſubject. The expiring Eng- 


liſh were told that he was aſleep 3 and there 
was not, perhaps, a fingle perſon in Bengal who 
thought that the  tyrant's ſlumbers ſhould be 
interrupted for one moment, even to preſerve 
the lives of one hundred and fifty unfortunate 


men, 
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ADMIRAL. Watſon, who was juſt arrived in 


— India with his ſquadron, and Colonel Clive who 
had fo remarkably diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
war of the Carnatic, did not delay to avenge 


the cauſe. of their country. They got together 
the Engliſh who had been diſperſed, and were 
fiying from place to place, they went up the 
Ganges in the month of December 1756, re- 
took Calcutta, made themſelves maſters. of ſeve- 
ral other places, and gained a complete victory 


cver the ſubah. 


Such a rapid and 3 ſucceſs becomes 
in a manner inconceiyable, when we conſider 
that! it was only with a body of five hundred men 
that the Engliſh were to ſtand againſt the whole 
force of Bengal. But if their ſuperiority was part- 
ly owing to their better diſcipline, and to other 


evident advantages that the Europeans have in 


battle over the Indian powers; the ambition of 
eaſtern chiefs, the avarice of their miniſters, and 


the nature. of a government, whoſe only ſprings 
are fear and preſent intereſt, were of ſtil] more 
effectual ſervice to them: they had experience 
enough to take advantage of the concurrence of 
theſe ſeveral circumſtances in their firſt, as well 


as in every ſucceeding enterprize. The ſubah 


was deteſted by all his own people, as tyrants 
generally are; the principal officers ſold their 


intereſt to the Engliſh ; he was betrayed at the 
head of his army, the greateſt part of which 
refuſed to engage; and he himſelf fell into the 
hands of his enemies, who cauſed him to be 
frag icd 1 in priſon, 
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'T EY diſpoſed- -of the ſubahſhip in- favour of 5 
laffier-Ally-Khan, the ring · leader of the conſpi- . 


racy; who ceded to the company ſome provinces, 


with a grant of every privilege, exemption and 


farour, to which they could have any pretenſion. 


But ſoon growing weary of the yoke he had 


brought upon himſelf, he was ſecretly looking 
out for means to get rid of it. His deſigns 
were diſcovered, and he Was confined in the 
center of his own capital. 


CossiM-AlLLY-Khax, his REAL was. pro- 


claimed in his ſtead. He had purchaſed that 
uſurpation with an immenſe ſum of money. But 


be gk; ORJOR long. Impatient of the yoke, 


as his predeceſſor had been, he gave ſome tokens 
of his diſpoſition, and refuſed to ſubmit to the 
lays. the company impoſed upon him. Upon 
this the war broke out again. The ſame Jaf. 
fier-Ally-Khan, whom. the Engliſh kept in con- 
finement, was again proclaimed ſubah of Ben- 
5 They marched againſt Coſſim-Ally-Khan. 

is general officers were corrupted : he was be- 
trayed and entirely defeated: too happy, that 


whilſt, he loſt his dignity, he ſtill preſerved the 


immenſe treaſures he had amaſſed. 
NorwirksTAN DINO this revolution, Coſſim- 
Ally did not drop his hopes of vengeance. Full 
0 reſentment, and loaded with treaſure, he ſet 
out for the nabob of Bennares, chief viſir in the 
Mogul's empire. He and all the neighbouring 
princes re- united in oppoſition to the common 
enemy, who threatened them all equally. But 
now the conteſt lay no longer between them 
G 8 4 "7 
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—— the coaſt of Coromandel; they were to engage 
with the whole ſtrength of Bengal, of which the 
Engliſh were maſters. Elated with their ſucceſſes; 
they did not wait to be attacked; they ſet out 
directly and made head againſt fo formidable a 
league, marching on with all the confidence 


Part of the campaign was ſpent in negociations; 
but in time the treaſures which the Engliſh had 


"4 
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and a handful of Europeans juſt arrived from 


which Clive could inſpire, a leader, whoſe name 
ſeemed to have become the pledge of conqueſt, 
However, Clive did not care to hazard any thing, 


already drawn from Bengal, ſerved to enſure 
them new conqueſts. The heads of the Indian 


army were corrupted z and when the nabob of 


Bennares was deſirous of coming to action, he 
was obliged to fly with his men without ever 
being able to engage. 


By this victory, the country of Bennares fell 


into the hands of the Engliſh: and it ſeemed 
as if nothing could hinder, them from annexing 


that ſovereignty to that of Bengal: but either 


from moderation or . prudence, they were con- 
tent to levy eight millions by contribution : and 
they offered peace to the nabob on conditions 


which would render him incapable of doing 


them any hurt; but ſuch as they were, he 


moſt readily agreed to them, that he might re- 


gain the poſſeſſion of his own provinces. 


ed in the neighbourhood of Delhi, from whence 


In the midſt of theſe calamities, Coſſim- Ally : 
ſti]! found means to preſerve part of his trea- 


ſures, and retired to the Cheyks, a people ſituat- 


he 


te 
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he made an attempt to procure ſome allies, 
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to raiſe up a vere of enemies to oppoſe the Eng- 


HERE * 


 WaiLE matters were thus -circumſtanced in 
Bengal, the Mogul having been driven out of 
Delhi by the Pattans, by whom his ſon had been 
ſet up in his room, was wandering from one 
province to another in ſearch of a place of re- 
fuge in his own territories, and requeſting ſuc- 
cour front his own vaſſals, but without ſucceſs. 
Abandoned by his ſubjects, betrayed by his al- 
lies, without ſupport, and without any army, 
he was allured by the power of the Engliſh, 
and implored their protection; they promiſed to 
conduct him to Delhi, and re-eſtabliſh him on 
his throne; but they inſiſted that he ſhould pre- 
viouſly cede to them the abſolute ſovereignty 
over Bengal. This ceſſion was made by an au- 
thentic act, and attended with all the formali- 
ties uſually practiſed RFOUgROut the a em- 


pire. 


was to give a kind of legitimacy to their uſur- 
pation, at leaſt in the eyes of the vulgar, ſoon 
forgot the promiſes they had made. They gave 
the Mogul to underſtand, that particular circum- 


ſtances would not ſuffer them to be concerned 
in ſuch an enterpriſe; that ſome better oppor> 


tunity was to be hoped for; and to make up 
for all his loſſes, they aſſigned him a penſion of 
ſix millions * with the revenue ne Illahabad, and 


*. 262,500l, > 
Shah 


Tax Engliſh, poſſeſſed of this title, which 4 
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Shah Ichanabad or Delhi, upon which that un- 


fortunate prince was reduced to ſubſiſt himſelf 


in one of the principal towns of the province 


of Bennares, where he had taken up his reſidence. 
Thus the Mogul empire comes to be ſhared be- 
tween two, governing powers, one which is ac- 
| knowledged in the ſeveral diſtricts of India, where 
the Engliſh company bas any eſtabliſhments and 


authority; the other in ſuch provinces as border 


on Delhi, and in thoſe. parts to which the in- 
fluence of that company does not extend. 
Tur Engliſh, thus become ſovereigns of Ben- 
gab, have thought it incumbent on them to keep 
up the ſhadow of ancient forms, in a coun- 
ty, where they have the lead, and, perhaps, 
the only power that is likely to be ſecure and 
laſting. They govern the gas gies hu under 
tion and in their. _ and ſeems. to. give his 
own orders. It is from him that all public acts 
ſeem to proceed and i ſſue, though the decrees 
are in fact the reſult, of the deliberations of 
the council at Calcutta; fo that the people, not- 
withſtanding their change of maſters, have for 
a conſiderable time beep induced to believe, that 
they ſtill ſubmitted but to the ſame yoke. 


1s we ſhauld wiſh ta know the amount of 


the public revenues of Bengal, we ſhall find 
at the period of its conqueſt, it was equal to 


fourſcore millions. The outgoings, either for 


the gayerament, or defence of the province, 


* 3,500,000], 
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were ſtated at forty-one millions *; fix millions + B 90 K 
were agreed to be given to the Mogul, and three WY 
millions ꝓ to the nabob; ſo that the remainder Shs 

to the company was thirty millions d. Their 
purchaſes in the different marts of India ſhould 

abſorb a great part of this ſum ; but {till it has, 
been thought there muſt after all remain a ſur- 
plus of ſeveral millions to be carried into Great 
Britain. 

Tunis new arrangement of matters, without 
having wrought any ſenſible change in the ex- 
terior form of the Engliſh company, has eſſen- 
tially changed their object. They are no longer 

a trading bods. they are a territorial power which 

| farm out . their revenues in aid of a commerce 
that formerly was their ſole exiſtence, and which, 
notwithſtanding the . extenſion it has received, is 
no more than an additional object in the vari- 
ous combinations of their preſent real grandeur. 
The arrangements intended to give ſtability to 

a ſituation ſo proſperous are, perhaps, the moſt 
reaſonable that can be. England has at pre- 

ſent in India an eſtabliſhment to the amount of 
nine thouſand eight hundred European troops, 
and fifty-four thouſand ſipahis well armed and 
well diſciplined, Three thouſand of theſe Eu- 
ropeans, and twenty-five thouſand*ſipahis are diſ- 
perſed along the borders of the Ganges. 

Tur moſt conſiderable body of theſe troops 
has been ſtationed in Bennares, once the ſource 


* 1,793,750l, + 262,5001, 4 131,250, 
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of Indian ſcience, and ſtill the moſt famous acade. 
my of theſe rich countries, where European ava- 
rice pays no. tegard to any thing. This ſitua- 
tion is choſen, becauſe it appeared favourable 
for ſtopping the progreſs of thoſe warlike peo- 
ple who might deſcend from the mountains of 
the north; and in caſe of attack, the main- 
raining of a war in a foreign territory would be 
leſs ruinous than in the countries of which the 
company 1s to receive the revenues. On the 
ſouth, as far as it has been found practicable, 
they have occupied all the narrow paſſes by which 
an enterpriſing and active adverſary might at- 
tempt to penetrate into the province. Dacca, 
which is in the center of it, has under its walls 
a conſiderable force always ready to march 
wherever their preſence may be neceſſary. All 
the nabobs and rajahs who are dependent on 
the ſubah of Bengal are diſarmed, ſurrounded 
by ſpies in order to. diſcover their conſpiracies, 
and by troops to render them ineffectual. 

Is caſe of any unfortunate revolution which 
might oblige the victorious power to change its 
quarters, _ abandon its poſts, the Engliſh 
bave conſtructed a fort near Calcutta called Fort 
William, which, in times of urgent neceſſity, 
would ſerve as a place of refuge for the ariny, 
ſhould they be forced to retreat, and give time 
to expect the neceſſary reinforcements for the 
recovery of their ſaperiority. T his fort is a re- 
gular octegon with eight baſtions, ſeveral coun- 
ter-guards, and ſome Half moons already begun, 


without a glicis, or covered way, The duch of 
= 5 this 
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this fort may be about one hundred and fixty 


feet broad, its depth nearly eighteen. On the 
ſide of the. Ganges, the place is weakeſt, and 
the curtains are. covered only with redans, over 
which there is a double battery raiſed on piles. 
The principal inconvenience of this citadel, whoſe 
conſtruction coſt twenty millions “, is, that it 
does not ſerve to protect Calcutta, which is now 
become the city of the greateſt importance in 
India, ſince its population has amounted to ſix 
hundred thouſand ſouls, fince immenſe treaſures 


have been accumulated there, and ſince it is 


become from a variety of incidents the theatre 
of a moſt extenfive commerce. It muſt neceſſa- 
ily be that the wholeſomeneſs of the air, and 
the advantage of a very fortunate poſition, has 
prevailed over every other conſideration, 

NoTwITHSTANDING the wiſe precautions taken 


by the Engliſh, they are not, and cannot be, 


without apprehenſions. The Mogul power may 


gain ſtrength, and wiſh to reſcue one of its fineſt 


provinces out of the hands of a foreign oppreſſor. 
They have reafon to fear that the barbarous na- 
tions may, be again allured by the ſoftneſs of 
the climate. The princes now at variance may, 
perhaps, put an end to their conteſts, and re- 


unite in favour of their common liberty. It is not 


impoſſible but the Indians, who at pteſent con- 
ſtitute the chief force of the victorious Engliſh, 


may one day turn upon them thoſe arms of 


which wy have been taught the uſe. The 
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| ry, may, perhaps, moulder away without their 


grandeur of the company, which is but imagina- 


being actually driven from what they poſſeſs, 


It is well known that the Marattas have theit 


eyes continually turned towards this fine coùn- 
try, and are .conſtantly threatening it with in- 
vaſion. Unleſs the Engliſh are ſucceſsful enough, 


either by bribery or intrigue, to divert the ſtorm, 


Bengal will be the object of their pillage and 
rapine, whatever meaſures may be taken to op- 
poſe a light cavalry, whoſe alertneſs exceeds eve- 


5 ry thing we can fay of it. The incurſions of 
; theſe ravagers may be repeated; and then the 
company will have leſs tribute to receive, and 
their expences will be increaſed. - Suppoſing, how- 


ever, that none of the misfortunes we have ven- 
tured to foreſee, ſhould take place, is it likely 
that the revenues of Bengal ſhould always con- 
tinue the ſame? This is at leaſt a matter of 
doubt. The Engliſh company no longer export 


any coin, but even carry away ſome for the uſe 


of their factories. The agents of the merchants 
make immenſe fortunes, and even private perſons 


gain a tolerable competence, which they repair 
to the mother- country to enjoy. The other Eu- 


ropean nations find in the treaſures of this ruling 


power accommodations, which make it unnecef- 
fary to introduce new bullion. Muſt not all theſe 


combined circumſtances neceſſarily occaſion a de- 
ficiency in the finances of thoſe countries, which 


will ſooner or later be felt in the making: up 


of. the public accounts « 
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- Tran period might indeed beat ſome diſtance, 1 
if the Engliſn reſpecting the rights of humanity 
were to rid thoſe countries of the oppreſſton under 


which they have continued to groan for ſo many 
ages. Then Calcutta, far from being an object 


of terror to the Indians, would become a tribunal 


always open to the complaints of thoſe unhappy 
ſufferers whom tyranny ſhould dare to moleft. 
Property would be held fo ſacred, that the trea- 


ſure which has long been buried would be taken 


out of the bowels of the rarth, to ſerve the pur- 
poſe of its deſtination. Agriculture and manu- 
factures would be encouraged to ſuch a degree, 
that the exports would beeome from day to day 
more conſiderable, and the company by following 
fuch maxims as theſe, inſtead of being driven to 
the neceſſity of leſſening the tributes which they 


found eftabliſhed, might poſſibly find means to 
bring about an augmentation conſiſtent with the 
Tos ſatisfaction of the natives. Let it not be 


aid that ſuch a plan is chimerical. The Engliſh 
company itſelf has already 15 the Pay 
of it. 

nt Europeans, who have acquired any terri- 
tory in India, generally chooſe for their farmers 
the natives of the country, from whom it is com- 
mon to exact ſuch conſiderable ſums in advance, 
that 1 in order to pay them they are obliged to bor- 
row at an exorbitant intereſt. The di ſtreß, Which 
theſe greedy farmets voluntarily bring on them- 
fves, 'obliges / them to exact of the inhabitants, 
to whom they let ſome parcels of the land below 


their value, ſo conſiderable a | rent that theſe un- 


fortunate 
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capable of attaining; while thoſe of her rivals | 
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fortunate perſons quit their villages, and abandon © 


them for ever. The contractor, ruined by this 


incident, which renders him inſolvent, is dif. 
miſſed to make room for a ſucceſſor, who com- 
monly meets with the ſame fate; ſo that it very 
frequently happens, that nothing but the firſt 
Jum depolited, or very little more, is ever re- 


ceived from the ei ate. 6 | 
_ DirxexenT ſteps have been len in ache Eng- 
liſh colonies, on the coaſt of Coromandel: It was 
obſerved that the villages had been formed by ſe- 
veral families, who for the moſt part were con- 
nected with each other ; this has 'been the reaſon 
why the cuſtom of employing farmers; has been 
aboliſhed. Every land was taxed at a certain rent 
by the year, and the head of the family was ſe- 
curity for his relations and connexions. This me- 
thod united the coloniſts one with another, and 
created in them a diſpoſition as well as the power 
of affording each other a reciprocal ſupport. This 
has occaſioned the ſettlements. of that nation to 
riſe to the utmoſt degree of proſperity they wee 


were languiſhing for want of cultivation and ma- 
nufactures, and conſequently of population. 
War muſt a mode of conduct which does ſo 


much honour to reaſon and humanity be confined 


to the fmall territory of Madraſs? Can it be true 
that moderation is a virtue that belongs only to 


a ſtate of mediocrity ? The Engliſh company till | 


theſe latter times had always held a conduct ſu- 


perior. to that of the other ſettlements. Their 


agents, their factors, were well choſen. The 


. | moſt 
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moſt patt of them were young men of good fa- B 0. 0 * 


milies, already inſtructed in the rudiments of com- — 
merce, and who were not afraid, when the: ſervice 

of their country called upon them, to croſs thoſe 
immenſe ſeas which England conſiders but as a | 
part of her empire. The company had generally 

taken their commerce in a great point of view, 

and had almoſt always carried it on like an aſſo- 
ciation of true politicians: as well as a body of 
merchants. Upon the whole their planters, mer- 

chants and ſoldiers had retained more honeſty, 

more regularity, and more — than thoſe of 

the other nations. 

Wno would ever have nec tha this fame 
company, by a ſadden- alteration of conduct, and 
change of ſyſtem, could poſſibly make the people 
of Bengal regret che deſpotiſm of their ancient 
maſters? That fatal revolution has been but too 
ſudden and too real. A ſettled plan of tyranny 
has taken the place of authority occaſionally ex- 

reed. | The exactions are become general and 
fixed, the oppreſſion continual and abſolute. Fhe 
deſtructive arts of monopolies are carried to per- 
fection, and new ones have been invented. In a 
word, the company have tainted and corrupted | 
the public ſources of confidence and happineſs... 
Ups the government of the Mogul Em- 
perors, the ſubahs, who had the care of the re- 
venues, were, from the nature of he buſineſs, 
obliged to leave the receipt; of gh&m to Nabobs, 
Polygars, and Jemidars, who were a ſort of under- 
ſecurity to other Indians, and theſe ſtill to others; 
ſo that the produce of the lands e and 

Vor. 1. 5 H h e was 
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hands: before it came into the coffers of the ſubah, 
who, on his part, delivered but a very ſmall por- 


tion of it to the emperor. This miese 


faulty in many reſpects, had in it one favourable 


circumſtance for the people, that the farmers 


never being changed, the rent of the farms re- 
mained always the ſame; becauſe the leaſt increaſe, 


as it diſturbed the whole chain of advantage which 
every one received in his turn, would infallibly 


have occaſioned a revolt : a terrible reſource, 


but the only one left in favour of humanity in 


countries groaning N the ene 15 de- 
_ ruler s. 

Ir is probable Fane) in- ah midi of wlieſs * 
tions there were many injuries and partial diſtreſſes. 


But, at leaſt, as the receipt of the public monies 


was made upon a fixed and moderate aſſeſſment, 
emulation was not wholly extinguiſned. The cul- 
tivators of the land being ſure of laying up the 


produce of their harveſt, after paying with exact- 
neſs the rate of their farm, aſſiſted the natural 


goodneſs of the ſoil by their labour; the weavers, 
gs, the price of their works, being at li- 


berty to make choice of the buyer which beſt 
| ſuited them, exerted themſelves in extending and 


improving their manufactures. Both the one and 


the other, having no anxiety with regard to their 
ſubſiſtence, yielded with ſatisfaction to the moſt 
delightful inclingtions of nature, or the prevailing 
propenſity of theſe climates; and beheld in the in- 
creaſe of their family nothing more than the means 
of augmenting their riches. Such are evidenthy 
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the reaſons why induſtry, "agriculture; and popu- 
lation, have been carried to ſuch 4 height in the 


province of Bengal. One woüld think they rhight 
ſtill be carried further under the government of a 
free people, friends to —_— büt the'thirſt of 
money, the moſt tormenting, the moſt cruel of 
all paſſions, has given riſe to a 1 rey 17 74 


deſtructive government. ente 
Tux Engliſh, become Sdessgen 0 


4 Ben * 


not content to receive the revenues on the ſame 
footing as the ancient ſubahs, have been deſirous 
at once to augment the produce of the farms, and 


to appropriate to themſelves the rents. rap ac- 
compliſh both theſe objects, they are become the 
farmers to their own ſubah, that is, to a abe on 
vhom they have juſt conferred that empty title, 
the more ſecurely to impoſe upon the people. 
The conſequence of this new plan has been to pil- 
lage the farmers, in order to ſubſtitute im their 
room the company's agents. They have alſo 
monopolized the ſale of ſalt, tobacco, and betel, 
articles of immediate neceſſity in thoſe countries, 
but they have done this under the name, and ap- 
parently on the account of the ſubah. They have 
gone ſtill further, and have obliged the very ſame 
ſubah to eſtabliſh in their favour an excluſive pri- 
. 5 for the fale of cotton e from any 


which has been 1 em to forbid at Baan 
except the Engliſh,” from” trading” 8 in en 
interior parts of 3 n 
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| * Wan qe reflect on this cruel prohibition, it 
i FR ferm as if it had been contrived only to deprive be 
| of every power of miſchief that unfortunate: coun- at 
tr, whole proſperity, for their own' intereſt; ought co 
ll! to be the only object of the Engliſh company. tr 
17% Bec̃eſides, it is eaſy to ſee that the avarice of the MW th 
members of the council at Calcutta has dictated de 
| } that ſhameful law. Their deſign was to enſure to th 
| | J ; chemſelves the produc of all the manufactures, m 
Wi in order to compel the merchants of other nations, an 
i who choſe to trade from one part of India to ano- he 
ther, to purchaſe theſe artieles of them at an ex- ov 
orbjtanr price, or to renounce their undertakings. co 
If Bur ftill is the midſt of this overbearing con- fa 
it duct, ſo contrary to the advantage of their con- ſe 
= | ſtituents, theſe treacherous agents have attempted re 
W - |- dilguiſe themſelves under the maſk of "zeal. re 
1 Reer pretended, that as they were under WW th 
Il! the neceflity of exporting to England a quantity By 
Wl of merchandiſe proportioned to the extent of her ce 
1 commerce, the competition of private craders's was 
= prejudicial to the purchaſes of the company. ol 
| EL _  Uxvyzs the ſame pretence, and in order to ex - W 
E. + tend this excluſion to the foreign ſettlements while fo 
. | appear to reſpect their rights, they have of 9 
=. — late years ordered more merchandiſe than Bengal fa 
* ; could furniſh. At the ſame time the weavers have tr 
| been forbidden to work for other nations until the bi 
| Engliſh orders were completed, Thus the work- te 
| men, not being any longer at liberty to chooſe 1 
| among the ſeveral purchaſers, have been forced to tl 
deliver the fruits of, their labour at a hail they | tb 
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_ conquerors of Bengal, poſſeſſors of the immenſe 
treaſures which the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil; and 
the induſtry of the inhabitants had collected, have 


debaſed themſelves ſo far as to alter the value of 


the ſpecie. They: have ſet the example of this 
meanneſs unknown to the deſpotic rulers of Aſia; 
and it is through this diſgraceful. act that they 
have announced to the natives their ſovereignty 
over them. It is rue that ſuch an operation, ſo 
contrary to the principles of trade and public 


faith, could not laſt long. The company them- 


ſelves found the pernicious effects of it, and were 
reſolved to call in all the baſe coin, in order to 
replace it with other money, exactly the ſame as 
that which was always current in thoſe countries. 
But let us attend to the manner in which ſo ne- 
ceſſary an alteration was conducted. 

'Tazy had ſtruck in gold rupees to the amount 
of about fifteen millions * nominal value, but 
which repreſented in fa& bur nine millions T; for 
four-tenths, or ſomething more, was alloy. All 
who were found to poſſeſs theſe gold rupees of 
| falſe alloy, were enjoined to bring them into the 

treaſury at Calcutta, where they ſhould be reim- 
burſed for them in ſilver rupees; bur inſtead of 

ten rupees and a half of filver, which each gold 


rupee ought to be worth according to its rate, 
they gave them but ſix; ſo that the amount of 


f che alloy became the clear-loſs of the creditor. 


* 656,2501; + 393-7501. 
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at a loſs for excuſes or pretexts. The Engliſh, 
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Ax oppreſſion ſo general muſt neceſſarily be 


> with violence; and conſequently. it has 
been neceſſary ſeveral times to. have recourſe to 


force of arms to carry into execution the orders 


of the cauncil at Calcutta. Theſe forces have not 
been employed againſt the Indians alone; tumults 


have. alſo broken out, and military preparations 
been made on all ſides, even in the midſt of 
peace. The Europeans have been expoſed to 
fignal acts of hoſtility, and particularly the French, 
who, notwithſtanding their being ſo reduced, and 


ſo weak, have till excited the e of their 
former rivals. 4 
Ir to the picture t of pal ditreſſe we were to 
add that of private extortions, we ſhould find 


the agents of the company, almoſt every where, 


exacting their tribute with extreme rigour, and 
raiſing contributions for them with the utmoſt 
cruelty. We ſhould ſee them carrying a kind of 
inquiſition into every family, and ſitting in judg- 


ment upon every fortune; robbing indiſcrimi- 


> nately the artizan and the labourer, imputing it 


as a crime that he is not ſufficiently rich, and 
puniſhing him accordingly. We ſhould view 


them ſelling their favour and their credit, as well 


to oppteſs the innocent as to ſkreen the guilty. 
We ſhould. find in conſequence of theſe. irregu- 
larities, deſpair. ſeizing every heart, and an uni- 


verſal dejection getting the better of every mind, 


and uniting to put a ſtop to the progreſs and ac- 


fivity of commerce, agriculture, and population. 
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11 will be thought, without doubt, Aer theſe B * * 
details, it was impoſſible that Bengal ſhould have 
freſh evils to | dread. But, however, | as if the 
elements, in league with mankind, had intended 
to bring all at once upon the fame people every 
calamity that by turns lays waſte the univerſe, a 
_ drought, of which there never had been an inſtance 
in thoſe climates, came upon them, and prepared 
the way for a moſt dreadful famine in a | country 
of all the moſt fertile. 
Ix Bengal they have two harveſts; one in April, 
the other in October. The firſt, called the little * 
| harveſt, conſiſts of the ſmaller grain; the ſecond, | 
ſtiled the grand harveſt, is ſingly of rice. The 
rains which commence regularly in the month of 
Auguſt,” and end in the middle of October, are 
the occaſion of theſe different productions; and 
it was by a drought which happened in 1769. at 
tke ſeaſon when the rains are expected, that there 
was a failure in the great harveſt of 1769, and the 
leſs harveſt of 1770. It is true that the rice on 
the higher grounds did not ſuffer greatly by this 
diſturbance of the ſeaſons, but there was far from 
a ſufficient quantity for the nouriſhment of all the 
inhabitants of the country; add to which, the 
Engliſh, who were engaged before hand to take 
proper care of their ſubſiſtence, as well as of the 
ſipahis belonging to them, did not fail to keep 
locked up in their magazine a part of the grain, 
though the harveſt was inſufficient. 
Tur have been accuſed of having made a very 
bad uſe of that neceſſary foreſight, in order to 
carry on the moſt odious and the moſt criminal of 
— 4 8 =" ol 
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all monopolies- It may bertrue that ſuch an in- 


famous method of acquiring riches may have 
tempted ſome individuals; but that the chief 


agents of the company, that the council of Cal- 
cutta could have adopted and ordered ſuch a de- | 


ſtructiye ſcheme; that, to gain a few millions of 


_ rupees; the council ſhould coolly have devoted to 
deſtruction ſeveral millions of their fellow crea- 
tures, and by the moſt eruel means; this i is 3 


circumſtance we never can give credit to. We 
125 venture to pronounce it impoſſible; becauſe 


the minds and hearts of 4 ſer of men, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to deliberate and act for The. grad'el 
athers. 


Bur fill this ek did not fail to make ſelf | 


felt rhropghoyr the extent of Bengal. Rice, which 
is "commonly ſold at one fgl * for three pounds, 


has gradually been raiſed till it came ſo high as to 


be ſold at four fol + per paund, and it has even 
been vp to e or. ſix ſols ; neither indeed was 


there any to be found, except in ſuch places where 


the Europeans had taken . to collect it for their 


own ule. 


_ Tug unbappy Indians were every * veriſhing 
by thouſands under this want of ſuſtenance, with- 


out any means af belp and, without any reſource, 
nor. being, able to procure themſelves the leaſt nou · 
riſhment. They. were to be ſeen. in their villages, 

along the public ways, in the midſt of our Euro- 
Fe e e n NEAQ! 
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wickedneſs could never. enter at once into 
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ground in expeCtation of dying, others ſcarce www 
able to drag themſelves on to ſeek for any .nutri- 


ment, and throwing themſelves at the feet of 


the Europeans, intreating them to take them i in 


as their ſlaves. 

"To this. deſcription, which makes humane 
ing ; jet imagination enlarge as bois, if poſſi- 
ble; let us repreſent to ourſelves infants deſerted, 


ſome expiring on the breaſt of their mothers; 
every where the dying and the dead en 


together; on all ſides the groans of ſorrow, and 


the tears of deſpair; and we ſhall then have 


ſome faint idea of the horrible ſpectacle be 
preſented for the ſpace of ſix weeks. 5 

Dogs this whole time the Ganges was cover- 
ed with carcaſes; the fiekds and highways were 
choaked up with them; infectious vapours filled 


the air, and diſeaſes multiplied; and one evil 
ſucceeding. another, it was likely ro happen, 


that the plague might have carried. off the re- 
mainder of the inhabitants of that unfortunate 
kingdom. It appears, by calculations pretty ge- 
nerally acknowledged,” that the famine carried 


off a fourth Pots z that is to ſay, about three 
millions, 


Bur it is tin more remarkable, and Gro 
to characteriſe the gentleneſs, or rather the in- 
dolence, as well moral as natural, of the natives, 
that amidſt this terrible diſtreſs, ſuch a multi- 


tude of human creatures, preſſed by the moſt ur- 


gent of all neceſſities, remained in an abſolute 


. 
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conſumed by famine; ſome ſtretched on the 2 OO K 
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inactivity, and made no attempts whatever for 
their ſelf· preſervation. All the Europeans, eſpe- 
cially the Engliſn, were poſſeſſed of magazines, 
and even theſe were not touched; private houſes 
were ſo too; no revolt, no maſſacre, nor the 

leaſt violence prevailed. The unhappy Indians, 

reſigned to deſpair,” confined themſelves to the 


requeſt of ſuccour they did not rome and 1 5 


ably: waited thecreſief of death” #0 

LT us now] repreſent to Chaves 'any part | 
of: Europe afflicted by a fimilar calamity. What 
diſorder! what fury] what arrocious acts! what 
crimes would enſue! How ſhould we have ſeen 
among us Europeans, ſome contending for their 
food with their dagger in hand; ſome purſuing, 
ſome flying, and, without remorſe, maſſicring 


one another! How ſhould we 22 ſeen men 


at laſt turn their rage on themſelves, tearing : 
and devouring their own limbs, and, in the blind- 
neſs of deſpair, trampling under foot all autho- 
rity, as wr as wy” ſenciment ** nature e aud 
reaſon! ' 375 

 Hav it bent che fate of ihe Eaglith t. to Fes 
had the like events to dread on the part of the 
people of Bengal, perhaps, the famine would 


have been leſs general and lefs deſtructive. For 


ſetting aſide, as perhaps we ought, every charge 
of monopoly, no one will undertake to defend 
them againſt the reproach of negligence” and! in 
ſenſibiliry. And in what criſis have they merit- 
ed that reproach ? In the very inſtant of time 
when the life or death of ſeveral millions of 
_ fellow-creatures' was in their power. One 


Wi taug : Would 
i 


very love of human · kind, that ſentiment innate 
in all hearts, might have inſpired them with re- 
ſources. Might not the poor wretches expiring 
before the eyes of the Europeans with reaſon 


have cried out, Is it then but for our ruin 


« that you are fertile in expedients for your-own 
« preſervation ? The immenſe. treaſures which a a 


long ſucceſſion of ages had accumulated in 
this country, you have made your own ſpoils; 


« you have tranſported them into your on | 
„ country; you have raiſed your contributions 


<« on us; you have got your agents to receive 
them for you; you are maſters of our inte- 
rior commerce; you are the ſole managers of 
tall our exported merchandiſe; your numer- 
us veſſels laden with the produce of our in- 


« duſtry and our. ſoil, paſs and repaſs to the en- 


s riching of your factories and your colonies. 
All theſe things you regulate, and you carry 


« on ſolely for your own advantage. But what 
* have you done for our preſervation? What ſteps 


_ © have you taken to remove from us the ſcourge 


that threatened us? Deprived of all autho- 


* rity, ſtripped of our property, weighed down 
by the terrible hand of power, we can only 
« lift our hands to you to implore your aſſiſt- 
„ ance. | Ve have heard our groans; ye have 


e ſeen ins making very quick advances upon 
us ; and then ye attended to your own pre-, 


« ſervation, Ye have hoarded up the ſmall quan- 
e tity of proviſions which eſcaped the peſtilence ; 


* ye have filled your granaries with them, and 
1 diſtributed 


ot 


2 think . in ee a the >.0 * 


7s | 


. 
* 


4 6 | 
FB K « diſtributed them among your ſoldiers. But we, 
MI; 
— 4 the ſad dupes of your avariee, wretches in every 
regard, as well by your tyranny as by your in- 
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es difference, ye treat us like ſlaves, while you 


ſuppoſe we have any riches; but when it ap. 


then you no longer regard us even as humam cręa- 


& tures. Of whar ſervice is it. to us that you have 


the management of our public forces entirely 
* in your hands? Where are the. laws: and the 
« morals of which ye are ſo proud? What then 


is that government whoſe wiſdom you ſo much 


* bdaſt of? Have you put: a ſtop to the pro- 
e digious exports made by your private traders? 
«© Have ye changed the deſtination of your ſhips? 


„Have they traverſed the neighbouring ſeas in 
«ſearch of the means of ſubſiſtence for us ? 
Have ye requeſted it of the adjacent coun 
tries? Ah, why has Providenct᷑ ſuffered you 


to break the chain which attached us to out 
«ancient ſovereigns? Leſs. graſping, and more 


humane than ye are; they would have invited 


plenty from all parts of Aſia; they would have 


opened every communication; they would have 
e laviſhedꝭ their treaſures, andi have thought they 
did but enrich „ N "0p es 


their ſubjects.“ 


TIA laſt reflection, at lends: was e 
to make an impreſſion on the Engliſh, ſuppoſing 
even that every. ſentiment of humanity was ex- 
tinguiſftecl in their hearts by the effects of de- 
 pravity: The barrenneſs had been announce by 
2 W cad it is not to be doubted, thar, if 

inſtead 


& pears we are but a ſer of beings full of wants, ö 
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inſtead of having folely a regard to egen, 
54 e od * 4 an entire ‚ negligence of every 


ese in ee ben * Fight 5 ac- 


compliſned the proferenion! a Ty Wives: at 
were loſt. „e 
Ir could not boppes: ahora 1 a an 
adminiſtration fo faulty in itſelf ſnould defeat the 
means of proſperity attached to the poſſeſſion of 
choſe extenſive countries. The company, prefied 
by real neceſſities, and finding anly infofficienc 
reſources in thoſe treaſures which ferve to dazzle 
their imagination, | has. already been obliged to 
tear aſide the veil which concealed their ſituation 
from the eyes of all the world. According to a 
calculation, authenticated on the firſt of January 
1773, the total amount of the company's poſſeſ- 
ſions in Europe, whether in arrears hereafter to 
be received, or ia real merchandiſe now in their 
ſtore-· houſes, or even in immoveables, comes to the 


ſum of 175,1 56, O00 livres“: whereas their en- 
gagements amount to 20%, 430, O00 livres 3 ſo 


that there is a deficiency of 32, 274,000 liures It 
is true, that the means of the company in India, 
that is to ſay, their ſpecie in the cheſts of their 
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different ſettlements, outſtanding debts due to 


them, the value of their wares, their civil and 
military preparations, their elephants, ſhips and 


their cargoes at ſea, form a capital of 143. 39,000 


livres J. On the other hand, their dehts ara not 
less than the aw of nnn ſo that 


n + 14,07 5,062}, 106. 7 n 168.) 
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B % * upon the whole, of their affairs in India, there is 
SD a balance in their favour of 98,2 13,000 livres'®, 
From this muſt be deducted what the company 
owes in Europe, that is to ſay, 32, 274, 000 livres +, 
which” reduces the ſum of the general account to 
65,9 39,000 livres 4; and as the amount of their 
Rock is 92,000,000 livres [}z it follows, that on 
their capital there is a real loſs of 6,061,000 
f Uvres 9. So that, in caſe all the effects of the com- 
pany, as well in Europe as in India, could be con- 
verted into money, a ſuppoſition extremely in their 
favour, the proprietors would not find their original 
depoſit. Doubtleſs it was not eaſy to ſuſpect their 
ſituation to be ſuch, when we find the ſales of the 
company have Progreſſively riſen from 44. oo, 0 
livres , the amount of that in 1762, to 
86,000,000 ++, according to the account of that of 
1769. The trade of the company has been carried 
to ſuch a pitch, that the ſales for theſe laſt ten 
years, to 1771 incluſive, have produced the net 
ſum of 649.207,00 livres 44. But it is neceſſary 
to remark, that during the above period the com- 
pany paid for different duties, to which their goods 
are ſubject, to the amount of 170,66 5,000 livres [f, 
that is more than five and twenty per cent. on the 
produce of the ſales. And ſtill this ſum, conſider- 
able as it is, is excluſive of an annual ſtipend of 
9, o, oo0 livres $F-; on which condition, govern- 
ment has given up to the ag es all graced 
+ights over e. 
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h 1.10 make good engagements:ſo..extenſive;:and | , 0c 0 
to diſtribute at the ſame time to the proprietors a — 
dividend of: 9, O0, 00 liures , at the rate f 
twelve and a half per cent. the revenues of India 
ought to have been managed with great prudence 
and ceconomy. :. then they might have been ſuf- 
ficient, as well for the purchaſes the company 
make in India, as for thoſe made in China, and 
they might have waved ſending any ſums to: their 
ſmall factories. It was with this confidence that 
the proprietors of ſtock enjoyed quietly their divi. 
dend, and even expected it to be raifed by the im- 
portation of money which had been announced to 
them, But ſo far was the event from anſwering 
their large expectations, that the company's agents 
at Bengal, Bombay, and Madraſs; have continually 
drawn upon them to make good the inſu fficĩency of 
the revenues. The draughts drawn by them during 
the laſt five years, viz. from 1768 to 1772, both 
incluſive, amount to the ſunrof 49, 2 50, ooo livres. 
Theſe draughts have made it unneceſſary to ſend 
out coin to India; but during the ſame period 
they have been obliged to remit to China the ſum 
of 20,000,000. livres . And even this remittance 
not having been anſwerable to the prodigious 
purchaſes made for the company at Canton, the 
factory there have been obliged to draw on them 
for 7,780, 000 livres J. The company, more- 
over, have exported to India, within the ſame 
time, as much as 60,140,000 livres d of mere han- 
diſe; ſo chat, bringing together all theſe ſums, it it 


1 393.7501, + ,2,154,6871, 108. t 875,000! 
7 34087 5. $4 $ 2,631,1251, ; 
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50 3 K appears, tat during theſe five years, which ſeettied 
—— likely to be the period of their greateſt proſperity, 


the company, whether by exportations abroad, or 
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trade 137,590,000 Hvres'*, 
of 27,813,000 livres + 3 amis. How 


ever, notwithſtanding this prodigious difference 


: | between the ſpeculations and the real tranſa ions, 


ü che revenues of Bengal had not been ſubject to 


depredations perhaps unparallelled, the company 
might have been enabled to ſupport with eaſe all 


their: expences, and ſtill continue a dividend of 
twelve and a half per cent. to the ſtockholders, 


diſburſements of the laſt years, on che experience 
of which it may be eee er 
3 the actual ftare of e 
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by draughts paid n bas employed in 
which makes the ſum 


The proof of this will appear in the abſtract of 
their commerce, calculated upon the receipts and | 


pay hs & ow 
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(DISBURSEMENTS. 


SIO Fu | Livres. 

Amount of duties — oe. - - 26,250,000 d 
Freight and charges out 858 11, 250, 900 * 
Value of goods annually exported = 11,250,000 + 
Amount of bullion. exported to China, . 

and of the draughts the factory = 4,500,000 | 

draws annually on the company J. 12 
| The impoſt of five per cent. on the rough 8 

produce of the annual ſales, ſet at 4, 200, ooo 
_ eighty-four Millions =. ot ne; Jr 7 
_ gh rn ee went; + 8,080,000 8 
Annual ſtipend to be paid to government 

on account of Bengal i air N 


Annual dividend on the footing « of tw elve j Sins Fr 


and a half per cent. per annum YR. 
Tntereſt of bills beyond what the compare? 
Wa of men 1 


* 5 
11 # of 


| Total | 7 progeny 
Ir, from the amount of the receipt tated at 


79,8 10, 0 livres $&, we deduct the latter ſum of. 


_ 78,650,000 livres %, the ſurplus of the FPS: 
will be 1 1 60,000 livres 7 7 5 

Tais ſtate, the ſeveral articles of which having. 
undergone the inſpection of parliament cannot be 
called in queſtion, ſerves to ſhew, that even ſup- 
| poſing a wiſer adminiſtration, both at home and in 
India, the proprietors had no reaſon. ta expect any 


$ $85,937). 108. ws 49857851 108. + 492, 1871. 10s, 
Trg6Og. | 254,7501., IF. 353,500. 
393750l, J 39375 l. t 49,0. 
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B EN — advantage beyond the dividend of twelve and a 
8 half per cent. which bad been fixed for them. 
Bur, if we aſcend from the particular intereſt 
of the trading company to conſiderations of more 
extent, what reſources, what advantages does not 
the commerce of India procure to the ſtare | ? The 
amount of duties on the company” s importations, 
the impoſt of five per cent. on the groſs produce 
of their ſales, the ſtipend exacted By government, 
on account of Bengal, form a tribute of 33»450,000 
livres Þ paid annvally to Great Britain out of che 
commerce and poſſeſſions of Aſia. And ſo long 
as the public treaſure, aſſiſted by this new branch 
of revenue, turns it to the improvement of the 
power and proſperity of the kingdom, the annual 
maſs of riches 1s ſtill increaſed by the exports of 
the company's merchandiſe; by the charges of 
their navigation; by the benefit of the dividend. 
at eight and a half above the common intereſt; by 
the drayghts they pay, ſince theſe draughts are 
the repreſentatives of the fortunes made by their 
agents in their ſervice, and which they return 
home to enjoy. All theſe articles brought tage · 
ther conſtitute nearly a total of 40,000,000 livres , 
expended on the commerce of India to the ad- 
vantage of the land and manufactures of England: 
and yet this ſum of 40, ooo, ooo livres 4, together 
with the other of 33, 450, ooo livres 5, recelved by 
the government, requires no more than an export 
of 2, or 300, ooo in bullion ||. Thus the e 


1,469,437l. 108. F ds” I C 1,752,000. 
$ 1463-4371. 105. 111 About 109, oo0l. on on an average. 


treaſury 
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teaſury and the kingdom are equally enriched by 
the produce of a commerce, which by the effect 
of a moſt extraordinary management, threatens 
with ruin the OT N . . wer farm It out to 


their agents; n 


Ir is eaſy to judge Koln the Kketch jolt given, 


that for a long time they muſt ſacrifice their 
dividends to clear away entirely that deficiency of 
32,000,000 livres “, which has taken place in 
their affairs in Europe. But what will be attended 
with ſtill more difficulty will be, to revive in 


India the order and ceconomy neceſſary for diſ- 
charging the debt of $3,000, ,000 livres + con- 


tracted there on the company's account. 

Wk muſt allow that the corruption to which 
the Engliſh have given themſelves up from the 
firſt "beginning of their power, the oppreflion 
which has ſucceeded it, the abuſes every day 


multiplying, the entire loſs of all principle; all 


theſe circumſtances together form a contraſt to- 
tally inconſiſtent with their paſt conduct in India, 
and the real conſtitution of their government in 
Europe. But this ſort of problem in morals will 
be eaſily ſolved, upon conſidering with attention 
the natural effect of circumſtances and events. 985 

Brine now become abſolute rulers in an em- : 
pire where they were but traders, it was very 


difficult for the Engliſſi not to make a bad uſe of ; 
their power. At a diſtance from home, men are F 


no longer reſtrained by the fear of being aſhamed 
to ſee their countrymen. ' Ina warm climate where 
eee i. f 1968750. 
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of its ſtrength. In a country where nature and 
cuſtom lead to indulgence, men are apt to be ſe- 


duced. In countries where they come for the pur- 
poſe of Wrong: rich, OO forget: to de 


Jag. 0 e 


. el in a 1 ry nin 
the Engliſh would at leaſt: have preſerved ſome 
appearance of moderation and virtue, had they 
been- checked. by the reſtraint of the laws: but 


there were none to direct or to bind them. The 


regulations made by the company for the carry- 
ing on of their commerce, were not applicable 


to this new arrangement of affairs; and the Eng- 
liſh government conſidering the conqueſt of Ben- 
gal but as a help towards increaſing numerically | 


the. reyenue of Great Britain, gave up to the 
company for 9,000,000 livres“ per gi the 


N deſtiny of twelve millions of peoplGwee. 


Harriur for this portion of our Cid 
tures, a revolution of a peaceable nature is at 


hand. The nation has been ſtruck with ſuch 


enormous exceſſes. She has heard the groans of 
ſuch 2 a number of victims ſacrificed to the-ava- 
rice and paſſions of ſome individuals. The par- 
liament is already employed on this great Object. 


Every detail of that adminiſtration is under their 
inſpection, every fact will be cleared up, every 


abuſe unveiled, and the reaſons of them inquired 


into and removed. What a ſight to be preſem- 


4 30, Europe | What an example: to be left to 
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the body loſes-1 its. vigour, the mind muſt loſe ſome 
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poſterity! The hand of liberty is going to weigh Þ »00 25 
the deſtiny of a Aug er in r __ af — 


3 T6972 02 can gloom 0 | 

Yes, auguſt legiſlators; ye __ * e 
expectations] Te vill reſtore mankind to their 
rights; ye will put a curb on avarice, and break 
the yoke of tyranny. The authority of law, 
which is not to be ſhaken, will every where take 
place of an adminiſtration purely arbitrary. At 
fight of that authority; the monopoliſt, that ty ⸗ 
rant over induſtry, will for ever diſappear. The 
fetters which private intereſt has rivetted on com- 
merce, ye will make to > vs way to Yong! ad. 
vantage; 

Vo will not Super ben to this: mo- 
mentary reformatioff. You will carry your views 
into futurity; you will calculate the influence of 
climate, the danger of circumſtances, the con- 
tagion of example; and, to prevent their effects, 
you will ſelect perſons without connexions, with- 
out paſſions to viſit theſe diſtant countries; iſſu- 
ing from the boſom of your metropolis, they are 
to paſs through theſe provinces in order to hear 
complaints, rectify abuſes, redreſs injuries; in a 
word, to maintain and reunite the ties of order 
throughout the country. : 

By the execution of this ſalutary plan, you 
will, without doubt, have done much towards 
the happineſs of theſe people; but not enough 
for your own honour. © One prejudice you have 
ſtill to conquer, and that victory is worthy of 
yourſelves. Venture to put your new ſubjects 


into a atuation | to enjoy the ſweets of property. 
Portion 
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Portion out to them the fields on which a 
were born: they will learn to cultivate them for 
_ themſelves. Attached to you by theſe favours, 1 


more than ever they were by fear, they will pay 
ron joy the tribute you impoſe with modera: 


They will inſtruct their children to adore, 


| — en your government; and ſucceſſive ge- 
nerations will tranſmit down with their inherit- 


ance, . the ſentiments of their happineſs mixed 


with that of their gratitude. n 
Tux ſhall the friends of dad Ae 


your ſucceſs ; they will indulge the hope of ſeeing. 


proſperity onee more revive. in a country embel- 


| liſhed by nature, and no longer ravaged: by de- 
ſpotiſm. It will be pleaſing to them to think that 
the calamities which afflicted thoſe fertile coun- 


tries are for ever removed from them. They will 
pardon in you thoſe uſurpations, which have been 


only ſet on foot for the ſake of deſpoiling tyrants, 
and they will invite you to new conqueſts, when 
they ſee the influence of your excellent conſtitu- 
tion of government extending itſelf even to the 


very extremities of Aſia, to Sie erna to liber, 
© ton and 2 1 755 2 
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